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ICTOR Bernard Emery had 

paused on the sidewalk in front 

of the Milan building to try the 

swing of a brassie. He had just 
rescued the club from a second hand 
store down the street where it had been 
displayed among the brass knucks, re- 
volvers, clarinets and other deadly weapons 
in the front window. He had recognized it 
in passing as his favorite golf club, stolen 
two weeks before by a Mexican caddie. 
As he stood swinging it lightly nipping the 
edge of a peanut shell on the walk, a quick 
light step came from the entrance of the 
building, and V. B. glanced up into the 
face of an exceedingly trim pretty girl. 

“Hello, Ina. Mad about something?” 
Emery asked casually. 

The young woman stopped, took a step 
back, her closely shut lips parted, her eyes 
opened in surprise. She would not have 

een more astonished had the Vice- 
President of the United States stepped up 
and pinched her arm. She had not 
supposed that Victor B. Emery was aware 
of her existence. She knew him of 
course. Everybody in Harbor City did, 
for he was in a way acelebrity. That is, 
he was the most peculiar lawyer and the 
most successful one in the city. 

“Yes, I am mad.” The snap came 
back into Ina Conley’s eyes, the indignant 
red to her cheeks. “‘I’m out at Milan’s— 
after four years. The beasts!” 
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‘Which beasts?” A droll smile pulled 
down the corner of V. B.’s eyelids. 

“Both of them.” The young woman’s 
high heels made a distinct click on the 
walk. “Old Milan and his yellow-haired, 
red-nosed, red-hatted wife.” 

The young woman started on, defiance 
to the whole Milan tribe in her trim back. 
V. B. glanced after her. 

“Miss Conley,” he called. She turned. 

Bar you accepted another job?” 
oO 


V. B. glanced down at the brassie, 
sighted the handle to see that it had not 
been bent. “I need a stenographer. 
W ill you work for me? 


"ees The reply came with a touch 
of eagerness. “When shall I begin?” 
“Now,” he replied. 


She caught step with him and without 
further conversation—or trial of the 
brassie—they walked the two blocks to the 
Granley building and took the elevator to 
his office on the top floor. 

On the door in small gilt letters was: 

V. B. Emery, ATTORNEY. 
NOT IN. 


Gp 


UT OF COURT 


He paused to remove the “Not” 
and unlocked the door. ‘The sten- 
ographer had heard rumors of this 
lawyer’s offices but had never been in 
them. The outer office was a !uxuri- 
ous waiting room—thick soft carpet, 
deep easy chairs, rich hangings, three 

or four good pictures. The inner room 
or main office was about’ twenty 
feet wide and thirty feet long, with 
a fireplace at one end. There was a 
mahogany writing table, and before the 
fireplace three deep, soft rocking chairs, a 
reading lamp, and pipes and tobacco. 
Round the wall were open bookshelves 
five feet high, and above them pictures, 
rich, living, breathing pictures. If the 
books on those shelves were law books 
they were the most peculiar ones that Ina 
Conley ever saw—there were books of 
every size, color and style of binding, but 
few large fat ones bound in calf. Over 
by the window near the writing table was 
a typewriter desk; but it was closed. 
“There is a closet there to the right,” 
Emery indicated a door, “where you can 
hang your things—and powder your nose, 
if the last stenographer left any powder.” 
“How long has your last stenographer 
been gone, Mr. Emery?” Ina Conley asked. 
“Let’s see,” V. B. laid the brassie down 
across the end of the writing table, and 
ran his fingers across his left temple, ‘‘six 
or seven months—I’ve forgotten which.” 
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Miss Conley was as much surprised at 
that as she had been at his calling her by 
name on the steps of the Milan building. 
She had supposed this place was fairly 
clicking with clerks and typewriters. 

The “closet” was really a dressing room, 
and after Ina had removed her light 
coat.and hat—she powdered considerably 
rmore, than her nose, and did_ several 
things to her hair, for V. B. was not only 
-a very successful man but possessed the 
fascination of the unusual. 

Emery was sitting by the reading table, 
his legs crossed, reading and smoking 
when she reappeared ready for work. 

She opened the typewriter desk, dusted 
the case, examined the keys, got out 
paper and adjusted a sheet; then took up 
note book and pencil and sat down and 
waited. Still V. B. read on without 
looking round. 

Finally she got up and approached him 
with note book and pencil in hand. 

“What am I to do, Mr. Emery?” 

“Do?” he took his pipe from his mouth 
and turned on her in surprise. “Why 
good heavens girl, can’t you amuse your- 
self?” He waved his pipe at the books. 
“If everything else fails, improve your 
mind. You don’t expect me to pay you 
fifty dollars a week’”—she had_ been 
getting thirty-five—“and entertain you, 
too, do you?”’ 

“Why no.” For once Ina Conley’s 
perfect self-possession gave way to 
embarrassment—“But haven’t you any 
work for me to do?” 

He shook his head. “Not now. But 
I’m likely to have a case most any time. 
I only take two or three cases a year—I 
think the law should be practised only 
occasionally.” 

“And I’ve heard,” ventured the girl, 
“that you never take a case where the 
fee is less than ten thousand dollars.” 

He looked up at her in surprise. His 
gray eyes were reflective for a moment. 
“Since you mention it, I don’t believe I 
have. But it’s a mere coincidence. [’d 
take one for nothing if it were interesting 
enough.” 

V. B. resumed his pipe and his reading. 
The very pretty stenographer wandered 
along the book-shelves reading the titles. 
In a moment she was interested. The 
very diversity was fascinating. There 
was everything from weepy rural poetry 
to delightfully wicked French novels. 
There were books on plants and bugs, 
and game and mines, and detective 
stories and physiology—and everything. 
It was a translated French novel that 
finally went to a chair by the window with 
Ina “ang 

Say, kid,” she remarked to herself. 
gf 8 his is queer—but soft, awfully soft. 
You are in luck clear up to your chin.” 

There was no man in Harbor City 
known by sight and name to more people 
than Victor Bernard Emery. But very 
few people knew any more about him than 
did Ina Conley. 

He was a young man, scarcely thirty- 
five, a little careless in dress, apparently 
rather absent-minded—fond of golf, and 
the woods, and yet an inveterate reader. 
Six years before he had opened a law office 
in the Granley building. In those six 
years he had not even been seen in court 
more than two or three times—and then 
not to plead a case. He had not in fact 
had a single case in court during the six 


years. And yet it was pretty definitely 
known that in that time he had accumu- 
lated considerably more than two hundred 
thousand dollars—all from fees. 

He had handled four or five of the 
biggest cases that had come up in the city 
during that time. Each of them he had 
tried—and won—out of court. And each 
in such a different way that he was a 
perpetual wonder to the town. When he 
took a case no one knew how he would go 
about handling it. It might be in the 
simplest possible manner, or it might be 
in the most bizarre, fantastic way imagin- 
able. But he won. 

V. B. finished his reading, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, got up and crossed 
the room to where the stenographer was 
now deeply immersed in her book. 

“Miss Conley.”” She jumped and shut 
the book guiltily—but her thumb secretly 
marked the place—“I am going now—I 
am not in the office much. I do not care 
whether you are or not. You can come 
and go as you please. But always leave 
your telephone number on my desk, where 
I can get you at any time day or night. 
When I do need a stenographer—like a 
gun in Texas—I need her darned bad. 
Good night.” 


Il. 


WO days later when V. B. entered his 

office late in the afternoon—after a golf 
game—he was startled by a man rising 
abruptly from a chair. 
~ “Are you Attorney Emery?” The 
young man had the look of one who has 
been waiting hours for a delayed train. 

“Yes,” the lawyer nodded. 

“T am Nelson Dillon.’ The young 
man’s tone was quick and nervous. “I 
need a lawyer and I have been sent to 
you.’ 

V. B. shook his head. “I am not what 
you might call a regular practitioner. 
There’s Henderson & Henderson down 
the hall—you might—” 

“No.” The young man’s tone was 
desperate. ‘I am in the devil of a fix and 
you are the only sort of a lawyer who 
might do me any good. I haven’t time 
for long winded legal processes.” / 

“Come in.” V. B. led him into the 
inner office, and gave him a cigar which he 
was too nervous to light. Emery sat 
down, lighted a cigar and nodded at the 
agitated visitor. “It is your drive—Go 
ahead.” 

“T’m a contractor.” The fellow walked 
back and forth in front of the lawyer. 
“T accepted a big job here by wire and I 
put up a $50,000 bond that the work 
would all be completed in three months. 
I got here three days ago, started a force 
to work getting the ground in shape, and 
fired in my specifications for material to 
your four principal lumber dealers. 

“This morning I got all four bids within 


’ 


thirty minutes ‘of each other. I knew 
what they ought to be. I had based my 
bid on average coast prices—I had 


allowed $200,000 for material—but I 
hoped to get it for $190,000. 

“When [| opened those bids’’—the con- 
tractor’s face flushed, his hand moved 
agitatedly—“‘the lowest one was $264,- 
842, and the highest one was $264,842.31! 

“A difference of 31 cents in the four 
bids! Talk about trusts—” He clinched 
his fists. “I went to your city at 
He says they have tried three different 
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suits against B. T. Milan and the rest in 
the lumber trust here, but the lumbermen 
have won every time.” 

E mery was still listening. 

“T can’t ship in lumber,” went on the 
contractor desperately—‘“‘I haven’t time. 
And to pay that price will not only wipe 
out my profits, but bankrupt me—take 
every dollar I’ve saved from ten years 
hard work. 

“Can you do anything about it?’ He 
dropped back into the chair and looked 
haggardly at Emery. 

The lawyer sat tipped back in his chair 
rolling a pencil between his palms, think- 
ing for several minutes. 

“Let me see those four bids.” 

He spread them out side by side and 
studied them for a minute. Then nodded 
affirmatively. 

“T think I can help you. Take your 
bill of requirements, figure what it would 
cost in the north, add freight, and ten per 
cent for profits and bring it to me in the 
morning at nine o'clock.” 

After the contractor was gone, Emery 
wrote and filed a telegram to the Attorney 
General. On four occasions he had 
played golf with that official, and remem- 
bered now with a good deal of pleasure, 
that the Attorney General had beat him 
three out of four of the games. 

When Emery got to his office at nine 
next morning he found the contractor 
already there, walking restlessly up and 
down the hall in front of his door. 

“Here is that estimate.’ He shoved it at 
the young lawyer as he unlocked the door. 

“pn =. 43 : > » 

Come in,” said Emery. 

The attorney glanced over the figures. 

“According to your estimate that 
material could be shipped here and sold 
to you at ten per cent profit and still only 
come to $190,000.” 

“Te can,” the contractor 
tively. 

“But i in figuring the job you allowed 
$200,000?” 

“Yes. I thought surely I would be 
safe in as liberal an estimate as that.” 

“I suppose then,” said the lawyer, “if 
you get it for $190,000 you will be willing 
to give me the ten thousand for a fee?”’ 


said posi- 


“Willing? Well I should say I would!” 
“Tl take the case,” the lawyer said 
briefly. 


“Do you think you can get action 
quick enough?” asked the contractor 
anxiously. ‘You know I’ve got to have 
material within two weeks at least.” 

“This is ursday.” Emery glanced 

ay Thursday y g 
at a small desk calendar. ‘You'll have 

%” 
your lumber next Monday. 


III. 


VERYBODY knew there was a lumber 
trust in Harbor City—everybody but 
the courts. On three different occasions 
after a hard fought legal attack, the court 
admitted it /ooked like a trust, but that 
the fact that a long intricate lumber bill 
should be figured by four lumber yards 
within forty cents of the same price was 
not proof positive. It might be a coinci- 
dence. And as no one would swear post- 
tively that the four lumber dealers met in 
B. T. Milan’s office and agreed to have 
one man figure all bills for the four yards 
—well—the court dismissed the case 
against the defendants. 
Everybody laughed about it—every- 
body but the courts and the people » vho 
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Say, kid,” she remarked to herself, “this is queer—but soft, awfully soft! You are in luck clear up to your chin™ 


bought lumber, and the people who 
bought houses built of lumber. It was a 
serious proposition to them. It is always 
a serious proposition when one man has 
to pay what another says—or go to the 
devil if he does not like it. But after the 
States Attorney, the County Attorney, 
and the City Attorney together with 
three or four other prominent attorneys 
had all tried to break up the lumber com- 
bine in Harbor City, and all had failed, 
the public came to shrug its shoulder and 
accept the prices laid down to them just 


as it accepted the influenza and paper 
soled shoes and other inevitable evils. 

After the young contractor had gone, 
V. B. Emery sat for an hour thinking it 
over. He had never paid much attention 
to the lumber trust before, but the more 
he thought of it, the madder he got. It 
was a dirty shame for any man or bunch 
of men to hold up a hard-working chap 
like this contractor and deliberately rob 
him of $65,000—bankrupt him, break 
him, throw him back twenty years in his 
struggle for success. 


Hang it all, it was not playing the game. 
They should not do it—besides he could 
always use another ten thousand dollar 
fee. B.T. Milan of the Harbor Lumber 
Company was at the bottom of the whole 
thing of course. But just why was Milan 
driving the knife clear to the hilt in this 
young chap? Usually they were satisfied 
with about 20 per cent more profit than 
necessary. 

V. B. reached for the telephone. 
moment Ina Conley answered. 

“Report for duty,” he said and hung up. 


Ina 








In thirty minutes the trim young lady 
entered the lawyer’s office, hung her hat 
and coat in the closet, gave her soft 
glinty hair a pat or two and turned to 
fleck the dust off the unused typewriter 
with her handkerchief. 

“Ina,” remarked the young lawyer, “I 
am a lucky man.” 

“Why so, Mr. Emery?” 

“T’ve got exactly the right stenog- 
rapher,” he replied. Then taking up 
his pencil: 

“Do you know if Milan has any rela- 
tives or special friends in the contracting 
business?” 

“That rough-neck brother of his wife’s.’ 

“That’s so.” Emery nodded .. 
standingly. 

“What am I to do first?” Ina Conley 
sat down in front of the typewriter and 
ran her fingers over the keys almost as 
lov ingly as a musician. 

“First make a list of the names and 
addresses of all the stenographers that 
you know who have worked for Milan in 
the last four years.” 

“That’s funny,” she remarked under 
her breath, but began to write down the 
names of the girls she remembered who 
had come and gone at Milan’s. Occa- 
sionally she had recourse to the telephone 
to find the present address of some of 
them. 

V. B. arose and picked up his hat from 
the top of the desk: 

“When you have done that, call up the 
three big hotels and get a weekly rate 
on a suite of five rooms—three opening 
into each other. Tl be back before 
noon.” 

As Emery emerged from the 
street entrance of the office build- 
ing he was greeted hilariously by 
a fellow golfer. “Hello, V. B. 
Hear you have gone to work 
got a case. Not going to let it 
interfere with your game are 
your” 

“Not for long,” grinned the 
young lawyer. “But Where'd 
you hear about the case? 

The fellow laughed again. 
“It’s all over town that you’ve 
started in to bust the lumber 
trust. And they are betting even 
money that this is one time you 
take a tumble down the winding 
stairs.” 

“Isthatso?” V. B. adjusted his 
cravat, lifting his chin as though 
his collar were too tight. “Is that 
so!” he repeated, not smiling a 
little bit. ‘‘Well, somebody is 
going to lose some money.” 

IV. 

HEN Emery returned to his office just 

before lunch time, Ina Conley was sit- 
ting by the window reading a magazine. 

She glanced up and nodded toward the 
desk. ‘““There is the list of Milan’s 
ex-stenographers. On the other slip is 
the rate made by the four hotels for five 
rooms. ‘The suite at the ‘Admiral’ would 
best suit your purpose—l went out and 
looked at all of them.” 

“Good for you. ’Phone them that we 
will take the rooms beginning today. 

“Now tell me about these stenog- 
raphers.” He had picked up the slip on 
which were eleven names. “Did you say 


Milan’s wife is jealous of him?” 
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“If she should 
see old flat-nose leaning against a mul- 
berry tree she would go out and cut it 
down.” 

“Of which two on this list was she 


“Jealous!” Ina sniffed. 


most jealous?” A speculative twinkle— 
“Excepting yourself of course.” 

Ina blushed deeply. “Fool!” She 
referred to the jealous wife, emphatically. 
“IT knew how to manage old B. T. _ If she 
had let me alone I would have broken 
him from leaving finger marks on clean 
shirt waists.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” V. B. nodded read- 
ily. “But tell me about the other two.” 

“Well,” Ina wrinkled her pretty fore- 
head in reflection a moment—‘‘there was 
Myra Shoney—a grass widow. She is a 
pretty little thing with dark hair and big 
eyes, and a clinging-vine sort of voice. 
She is as straight as a string though, and 
that red-hatted, yellow fuzzy-head had no 
reason for raising a row. But she was 
just about wild while Myra worked in 
old B. T.’s office. 

“And I guess she hated Belle Sands the 
next best. Belle is a tall blonde, with a 
pinky-white skin and big blue eyes that 
never look shocked ‘no matter what 
happens. Belle went out through a cloud 
of dust raised by one of the old yellow 
Ci it s fits.’ 

“Is B. T. mean to his help in other way S 
than in—er—soiling their shirt waists! 
Emery asked with another thoughtful 
twinkle. 

“Mean?” Ina sniffed violently again. 
“T’ve seen him be so mean that it would 
make the devil look like a Red Cross nurse.” 





Black Jim Coggins was a rough-neck 


“Name two of them that he was par- 
ticularly nasty to.” V. B. had picked up 
his pencil again and looked down at the 
list in his hand. 

“He fired little Ethel Nayton because 
her brother would not vote for him when 
he ran for mayor. And he raked poor 
Bessie Smith over the coals because she 
was late one morning the week her 
mother died with the ‘flu’.” 

Emery had made check marks before 
these names. 

“You know all of those four girls well? 

on good terms with them?” 
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“Sure. Iam the only one in the office 
that stuck it out four years.” 

“See them this afternoon,” the lawyer 
directed, “and hire all four of them for 
three hours each evening beginning 
tomorrow evening. Have them to report 
at seven o'clock to our new offices in the 
suite you engaged at the Admiral Hotel.” 

“All right.” Ina Conley smiled with 
relish. This began to look interesting. 
“Shall I tell them what they are to do?” 

“Tell them nothing but that it is a good 
job—the work light and the pay very 
satisfactory.” 

“And, Ina,” he said as she got her hat 
and coat and started to lunch, “after 
you have done that, get me a list of at 
least five stenographers that formerly 
worked for Bandlier of the Pine & Cyprus 
Lumber Company, and the same number 
that have worked for Milton of the Buil- 
ders’ Supply Company, and Jenson of the 
Fortieth Street Yards.” 

“Sir,” she paused with a dramatic out- 
flinging of her left hand, “am I a stenog- 
rapher or a detective?” 

He grinned, for he knew she was enjoy- 
ing this as she would a mystery story. 
“You may be several other things before 
you are through. Run on now, | want to 
think while you eat.” 

V. 
MILAN had a pink face and ; 

Ke cs nose; and he always came re 
the ‘office mornings dressed immaculate ly, 
a whisp of darkish hair combed down in 
a circle over the top of his forehead, and 
a pink carnation in the button-hole on the 
left lapel of his coat. 

But this morning he was in such 
a bad humor that the inverted 
arch of hair had strayed too far 
down on his forehead and even 
the carnation wasaskew. He was 
breaking in a new stenographer — 
and her scraggly hair and promi- 
nent nose did not make it a 
pleasure at all. He had neither 
expected nor desired callers. 

“Come in, come in,” he said 
with simulated affableness as his 
wife and her brother came through 
the door of the private office 
without waiting for the invitation. 
Mrs. Milan was tall, weighed close 
to two hundred, had unnaturally 
yellow hair, a red face, and always 
wore a red hat with a long white 
plume on it. The brother, Black 
Jim Coggins, was a rough-neck, 
and in a city where crime was 
more properly protected he would 
have been a slugger. 

“T thought you said you’d see to 
it that Dillon didn’t build those 
houses for the Tire Company,” began the 
wife belligerently. She had two hundred 
thousand dollars, which was the backbone 
of the Harbor City Lumber Company, and 
she was the sort of a woman who never 
uses finesse where force will do. 

“And he won't,” said B. T. suavely 
nodding so the black curve of hair edged 
farther down his forehead. ‘“‘I’ve got 
that fixed. At least if he does—he’ll lose 
fifty thousand on the job.” 

“But that don’t do me no good,” broke 
in Black Jim ominously. “I want that 
contract, and I want it damned quick. | 
company that goes outside to let its 

(Continued on page 50) 
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CHEATING CHANTCE 


There was only one tie 
binding me to the past 
—Martha Lang 


Illustrated by 
Everett Wynn 


HAD won steadily for five hours, and 
silver, gold and chips were moun- 
tained before me on the green-topped 
table. It was a “friendly little game” 
in the back office of a lawyer, in Seattle, 
-" I had been introduced to the four 
ther players by a chance-made acquaint- 
ance. Being fresh from an eastern college 
and having heard stories of the fate of the 
tenderfoot in the West, I had begun by 
playing cautiously. But long since cau- 
tion had been thrown to the winds. It 
was too easy—the way I took the money 
of these veterans! And now, glancing at 
my hand, I could not resist a private 
chuckle. My luck was holding to the end; 
there were three queens peeping at me 
and a good sum was already in the pot in 
the center of the table. I pushed fifty 
dollars forward and called for two cards. 
Rollins, the man who had brought me 
into the game, and the lawyer who was 
host to the party both dropped out. Op- 
posite me was a smooth-faced, keen-eyed 
individual called Silver-tip by the others, 
in honor of his snow-white poll. At my 
right the fifth player was a little Jew. 
Both of them drew cards and the Jew 
raised my “ante.” The betting began— 
mounted. I followed them, betting with- 
out looking at my two new cards. When I 
did pick them up I found a king and a 
fourth queen. It was my lucky night. 
Neither Silver-tip nor the Jew was will- 
ing to drop out, now. It was apparent to 
me after a moment or two, that they 
thought I was “bluffing.” The pile of cur- 
rency, coins and chips in the center of the 
table grew larger. The two players 
against me looked anxiously about them, 
but they kept up with the betting—raised 
my wagers almost automatically. I was 
glad to see that they held good hands— 
that they were going to stay with me to 
the limit. 


At last, laughing perhaps a little ner- 
vously, I laid down my cards and shoved 
my remaining capital forward. 

“T never was a piker,” I said, with all 
the ease I could command. “T’ll just 
about bet my pile. And if it’s agreeable 
T’'ll call it eight hundred. That right?” 

The Jew demurred—wanted to count 
my money. But the others laughed him 
out of the idea. 

“If the kid is willing to call that stack 
eight hundred I am,” Silver-tip exclaimed. 
And he put eight $100 bills on to the heap. 

The Jew studied his hand, grumbled, 
delayed, and called me. I exposed my 
cards with a flourish. Silver-tip dropped 
out with a peculiar throaty grunt. Then 
the Jew put down a card. 

It was anace. Two more aces. followed 
it. Then a small card. I watched him. 
A look passed between him and the man 
who had introduced me to the game 
Rollins. It was only an instantaneous 
flash of understanding, with a cruel twist 
of a smile behind it on both faces. My 
breath stopped. It suddenly came over 
me that I knew what that last card was 
that the Jew was about to put down. It 
came to me that there was no need of his 
putting it down at all—that it was a card 
he had gotten hold of outside the regular 
deck and that this hand of his, with my 
little fortune of $1200 and all my night’s 
winnings depending on its playing, was a 
hand provided for him by some agency 
for the express purpose of wiping me out, 
clean. The fateful card came down. It 
was the fourth ace. 

Before any of them could prevent me— 
if they had wanted to try—I had gath- 
ered up all the cards on the table and had 
run through them. There were no extra 
aces. As far as I could discern the cards 
were not marked. But I knew I had been 
cold-bloodedly robbed. The realization 
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made me hot with rage. And I was help- 
less, against four. I rose from the table 
without saying a word, pulled down my 
hat, and started from the room. 

Rollins, the man who had drawn me 
into this baited trap, rose also and took 
a step or two toward me. 

“Tough luck, kid!” he said chaffingly. 
“Better go get some more and come back 
for revenge. 

At that they all laughed. I measured 
the distance between Rollins and myself, 
hesitated a moment to get into range, and 
then brought my fist up from my hip, 
with the whole weight of my body behind 
it. My blow caught Rollins on the tip of 
his jaw, and he went crashing into a cor- 
ner without a sound. The others started 
up threateningly and the little Jew 
reached for a gun. But I was out, slam- 
ming the door, before they could reach me. 
I walked the streets all night. By morn- 
ing I believed I had made up my mind 
3a to touch another card as long as I 
ived. 


EW men have more rosy prospects than 

I had in those days. I had just grad- 
uated from a mining college and come 
West, believing with my friends that I 
had a great future. 

My family was a respectable Middle 
Western one, living for many years in a 
small town where we had been looked up 
to as people of stability—even promi- 
nence. My father was a man of comfort- 
able means, and like a great many Middle 
Western Americans, rather narrow and ex- 
tremely set in his views of life. I remem- 
ber a talk I had with him just before I 
graduated. 

—- don’t expect you to be a saint, son,” 
he said; “‘but the people who talk about 
sowing wild oats as though all boys had 
to doit don’t think asI do. I want you to 
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have a good time, but never forget what 
the good poet says 

‘Life is real, Life is earnest 

And the grave is not its goal’,” 

I took my father’s words pretty seri- 
ously because I was not in any sense a wild 
youth. I had no ambition to walk the 
great White Way and “‘wine, woman and 
song” held no fascination for me; but I 
found in college that I did like to gamble. 

The college boys flattered me into 
thinking that I was an unusually clever 
and successful card player and I took 
some pride in that boast. It seemed to me 
too that it was rather fitting that a man 
who was going West to become a famous 
and successful mining engineer should be 
a hard-boiled card expert. This was the 
extent, I think, of my weakness. 

[ had high ambitions. I was in love 
with a fine girl in a college nearby and my 
plan was to get a good start in the two 
vears during which she was finishing her 
course; to marry her then, when I could 
giver her a real home where we could es- 
tablish ourselves respectably and perma- 
nently in life. She had agreed to this. 

That is the background of my story. 
But the story begins with that night game 
in the lawyer’s office in Seattle. 


Tr TE following morning found me penni- 
less, friendless, sore and—worst of all 
—broken in pride and spirit. For a few 
minutes at a time I could forget in plan- 
ning my next move. Then suddenly it 
would all come back to me: the little room 
lined with law books, the felt-covered 
table, the cone-shaped shaft of light from 
the single fixture in the middle of the room 
and the patronizing sneering hard faces of 
the men who had taken my money from 
me with the dextrous ease with which a 
cat plays with a mouse. Then a wave of 
physical sickness would sweep over me 
and I would grind my teeth and pity and 
hate myself at once. 

The next three days passed like a bad 


dream. Of only one thing am I sure about 
them—that I thought I was making an 


intelligent and sincere effort to get work. 
I could find none. As a matter of fact, I 
realized later that I did not want work. I 
needed food and I managed to get enough 
rough labor to provide me with coarse 
meals and a cheap bed, but what I really 
wanted, at first, was revenge on those 
gamblers and, afterwards, the feel of 
cards in my fingers and the sound of rat- 
tling poker chips in my ears. Looking 
back on that time I realize now that one 
thing kept me from forgetting my ill for- 
tune and foolhardiness and setting my 
feet once more on the path of respecta- 
bility. That thing was the positive con- 
viction I had that I was a successful card 
player. 

I reasoned that I had more than held 
my own with those profe ssional players as 
long as the game was “played straight.” 
They had been compelled to stack the 
cards to beat me. I dwelt on that idea 
perhaps as much as anything else to save 
my face with myself. At any rate the 
feeling became an obsession. 

I had plenty of excuses for myself: with- 
out money, fresh linen, a room at a good 
hotel, and so on, it would be futile to at- 
tempt to make connections with mining 
men or mining interests. I had to do 


something else until I was in funds again. 
And you may be able to understand that 
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I could not write home for help. I offer 
no excuses now. In those three days my 
dream of a career faded and all my plans 
melted away. 

Only one tie binding me to the past I 
could not sever; I kept up my correspon- 
dence with Martha Lang. I wrote infre- 
quently. I know that I tried Martha’s 
faith and patience but I could not let her 
go wholly. I might have saved myself 
and preserved the traditions of my blood 
through Martha. Would to God I had! 

On the Monday following that costly 
game I stumbled on a piece of what I then 
considered wonderful fortune but which I 
suppose was the illest fortune of my ex- 
perience. 

A casual acquaintance offered me a 
place as watchman aboard a ship anchored 
on the Seattle water front which had been 
libeled in a suit at law. My pay was $10 
a day, my work was merely to remain 
aboard, and my engagement lasted ten 
days. The suit was brought to a con- 
clusion, I was paid in gold, and ten min- 
utes afterwards I was in the biggest gam- 
bling den in Seattle. In two hours, al- 
though once my gains must have netted 
$200, I was penniless once more. I should 
have been either chastened or dis- 
heartened—I was neither. I was burning 
with the gambler’s fever. I thought I 
knew where I had made each successive 
mistake. It seemed to me that I had the 
beginnings of a system for beating the 
house. I do not even know now what 
game I had played, although I think it 
was faro. The point was that I thought I 
had a clue tothe Achilles’ heel of gambling. 

There was no turning back for me 
now. I had no ambition, no interest, no 
enthusiasm that did not include money 
with which to play. 

In the hard weeks that followed, when 
I was often hungry and frequently with- 
out a bed in which to sleep, all my 
thoughts and dreams were round the one 
subject. Work at occasional and disagree- 
able odd jobs brought me in meagre 
wages. Sometimes I bought nourishing 
meals—more often I merely gobbled any- 
thing that was cheap and quickly served 
and put my money into chips. I became 
a known frequenter of the gambling 
houses. I watched the play intently and 
studied the laws of odds and averages. 
When I won, my winnings went back on 
the layouts and were soon lost. When I 
lost I worked again if hunger compelled 
me, and to get more money to play. All 
my leisure was spent hanging about the 
dives until I became what is known as a 
“rubber’”—one who has no money for 
stakes but who 1s fascinated by “rubber- 
ing” at the play of those who have. 

Gamblers are notoriously generous and 
free with their money—although I lived 
precariously I could always “‘mooch” a 
meal or a few dollars with which to try my 
luck at craps or on the wheel. Presently 
the word went round that I was a “rab- 
bit’s foot” —a bringer of good luck—and 
the gamblers began to give me money to 
place for them, or permit me to name the 
numbers or the cards on which they were 
to bet. I suppose that my average of win- 
nings for them was not high, but they 
made so much of me when they won that 
they forgot the times when my “hunches” 
caused them to lose. Finally I became so 
well known round the biggest gambling 
den in Seattle that the owner, who was 
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known universally as Monty, began loan- 
ing me money, in small sums, to keep m 
about the place. This led eventually 2 
my being hired as a fixture—I became a 
regular “booster” for the joint. 

A booster, or “shillaber,” “‘horse,”’ or 
“decoy,” in a gambling house is a man 
who is paid a small salary and furnished 
with money by the house to make business 
lively. In large houses I have known as 
many as twenty or thirty boosters to be 
used at once. Given twenty dollars each 
these men could give a den quite a show of 
liveliness and rush, and that is the thing 
a gambling house must have. Nothing is 
so infectious as gaming—if the tables are 
empty and the room desolate gambling 
dies. And even when there is a good 
crowd some one has to keep the money 
going. Therefore the shillaber. 

I can’t say I was happy now; but I was 
eating regularly and I was free to gamble 
as long as the house money lasted. If I 
lost my “stake”? I would sometimes be 
furnished with more, but the rule was to 
confine myself to the sum given me in the 
early afternoon, when I went on shift. 
And of course I had no share in my win- 
nings, which were occasionally rather 
large. Every penny went back to the 
owner, either over the tables when I lost, 
or in the turn-in at midnight or thereafter, 
when I won. Handling the money I did 
and having to turn it all in bothered me— 
presently I conceived a plan by which I 
could steal a little every day. Every 
dealer and banker in the joint was ex- 
pected to keep an eye on the boosters and 
if the latter’s hands strayed toward their 
pockets when they were winning they 
were summarily discharged, without hear- 
ing. The amounts they won were also 
kept track of, so that the opportunity for 
“knocking down” was small. But I devel- 
oped a slight rash under my armpits—the 
itching had to be allayed by scratching. 
To scratch I had to reach inside my vest. 
Into the vest lining I cut two large pockets. 
Hundreds of times each day I would 
absent-mindedly put a hand inside my 
vest and on many of those occasions a 
small piece of silver would go into my 
hidden pockets. No one noticed this, 
save to joke me about having the itch, 
and I soon began to accumulate money 
with which to do a little gambling on my 
own hook. In short I had taken the 
step toward being a crook as well as : 
gambler. 


HAD been a booster for Monty about 
three months before anything out of the 
ordinary happened. Then, one afternoon, 
I saw a swarthy-skinned man walk up to 
the chuck-a-luck table and throw a twenty- 
dollar gold piece across to the dealer and 
call for change with a manner so delib- 
er ately careless as to attract my atten- 
tion. I was standing several feet away, 
playing faro, and I pretended to give my 
whole attention to that, but really I w: 
watching the newcomer to see what is 
game was, if he had one. The dealer at 
chuck-a-luck had reached for the gold 
piece thrown him, but it had hit the edge 
of the table and rolled to the floor. The 
interest of every one round was in the re- 
covery of the coin—while the dealer 
stooped to pick it up I saw the dark- 
skinned man lean over the chuck-a-luck 
tub and put his hand into it. It was a 
careless motion, but it was unusual, and I 
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I muttered some apology, but before I could do more than that he had swung out and caught me a terrific blow under the ear 


had been taught by the dealers and my 
employer to watch for the unusual in 
gambling. When his hand came away 
from the tub it went into his coat pocket, 
and by that I knew something was wrong. 

Chuck-a-luck is a simple dice game, the 
layout, or betting frame on the table com- 
prising six squares, in each of which is 
painted a number, from 1 to 6. Three dice 


are used, being dropped into a bottle open . 


at both ends and so falling to the table 
for the play, or else being whirled in a 
“tub.” When all bets are placed on the 
squares the dealer exposes the dice and 
bets are paid according to whether the 
bettor guessed the numbers that would 
come uppermost on the three dice or 
whether he failed to do so. If he put a 
dollar on the 3 square and one die comes 
up showing three the bettor is paid a dol- 
lar. Sometimes he wins two or three for 


one. The bank in chuck-a-luck—that is, 
the amount furnished the dealer with 
which to play during his shift—is not 


large, because the play is usually petty. 
It is a ‘‘piker” game and usually wins and 
loses very small amounts. 

Nevertheless, on this day of which I 
write, the chuck-a-luck banker had about 
$2500, an amount well worth winning if a 
cheater, or crooked gambler, could man- 
age to get it all. I was certain that the 
dark-skinned man had “‘switched” dice 
on the house. I mean by that that he had 
substituted for one or more of the dice in 
the tub some of his own devising, “loaded” 
so that they would fall with a certain 
number exposed—not every time, but 
often enough so that the bank would have 


no chance in a few minutes of heavy play. 
And when I saw a big, smooth-looking 
stranger join the swarthy individual who 
had tossed the twenty-dollar gold piece to 
the floor, I started across to report what I 
had seen to Monty, the proprietor. I 
could cheat Monty myself, as you ob- 
serve, but I could not let an outsider come 
in and try it. 

My way led me near the chuck-a-luck 
table, where the banker was already en- 
gaged in paying a fair-sized bet to the big 
stranger. The latter took his mioney and 
stepped back, directly into my path. I 
turned to avoid him and muttered some 
apology, but before I could do more than 
that he had swung out and caught me a 
terrific blow under the ear. The room 
went out for me in whirling darkness. 


HEN I came to myself and could col- 

lect my wits the chuck-a-luck bank 
was broken and the Mexican and the big 
stranger were gone. Davies, the banker, 
was protesting lugubriously that the two 
had cheated him by some system unknown 
to gamblers, but Monty coolly informed 
him that the Mexican had switched in a 
loaded die and gotten away with it. 
Davies objected. 

“But my dice were marked with a pri- 
vate mark of my own,” he cried. “When 
the play came up I stopped rolling and 
took a look. All three dice carried my 
mark.” 

Monty laughed shortly. “The guy who 
was smart enough to pull that stuff on you 
was smart enough to get next to your 
mark and duplicate it,” he said. “You 


let them put over a raw switch, Davies, 
and you're fired. Let’s not have any ar- 
gument about it.” 

The owner thanked me briefly for my 
part in the thing—he knew I had done my 
best to “blow” the cheaters’ game. Aside 
from that there was nothing to be done. 
Monty had no recourse in law, even if he 
could have located the two crooks— 
gamblers have to be a law unto themse Ives 
because their occupation is not and never 
has been recognized as legitimate. And so 
the thing blew over, with two crooks 
$2500 richer, Davies out of a job, Mane 
a ocund loser, and myself, the grafting 
booster, with a sore head. 

But the incident led to a complete 
change in my life. A week after the hap- 
pening a newsboy came up to me and said 
that a man wanted to see me in the saloon 
of Billy, the Mug. I was off shift and 
curious—I went round to Billy’s. 

It was the big smooth man who had 
helped his Mexican pal rob the chuck-a- 
luck bank. He invited me to sit down 
and have a drink and I complied. After 
a little joking about the ease with which 
he had given Monty a play for that $2500 
bank roll, he came to business. 

“T noticed that you were playing 
straight with the house the other night, 
kid,” he began. “I hated to have to hand 
you one, but it was either that or lose 
our chance to clean the table. So I picked 
you. Now I’ve gota little business propo- 
sition to make you.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. 
anything to talk.” 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Casco Billy Takes Part in a Jarlbreak—in a Good Cause 





ASCO BILLY dropped the tools 

with which he was working and 

resting his gnarled hands listlessly 

on the knees of his grimy overalls, 
gazed with dreamy eyes out into the 
shimmering heat that rose from the court- 
house square. His gaze was intent, but 
his eyes saw only subconsciously those 
few persons who hurried by, impatient 
at being even for a moment in the broad 
glare of this early summer day. Casco 
was thinking, and this process did not 
admit of any but the deepest concentra- 
tion. 

Casco’s mind ran haltingly back over 
the incidents leading to his most recent 
incarceration in the county jail. He 
sighed heavily. His last mixup gunn the 
white man’s law had been a serious one 
and the Indian Agent, long suffering from 
Casco’s ability to fracture the minor laws, 
had demanded a heavy penalty. Now, 
with his term of imprisonment drawing 
to a close, Casco felt that the future held 
little joy. True, he was given the free- 
dom of the jail yard and the courthouse 
square for nearly all of the daylight hours, 
while the only other prisoner the little 
jail held was kept in close confinement, 
but Casco was beginning to lose his liking 
for jail and its attendant two meals a 
day. In the language of his native Deep 
Valley, he was “plumb fed up on jail.” 
Summer was coming and the things he 
missed were those that only the moun- 
tains, with their snow-streaked summits 
and pine-clad slopes, could supply him. 

Casco wanted—as many another has 
wanted—to lie on his back in the deep, 





fragrant clover of some little mountain 
meadow and watch the eagles as they 
soared overhead. Or better still, he 
mused, he might get a job as sheepherder, 
with its assurance of meals and lodging in 
return for a minimum of work. With 
rifle in hand and tattered old hat deco- 
rated with hawk feathers, he would pose 
on the precipitous edge of some far up- 
flung cliff while the bleating woollies, his 
charges, grazed the succulent sheep-oak 
below. Here he could easily imagine 
himself the outpost, guarding the tribe 
from harm. 

For Casco, surprising as it may seem, 
was an idealist, a dreamer of dreams. 
The busy men and women who hurried 
along the concrete walks of the square or 
stopped for a moment’s respite in the wel- 
come shade of the magnolias, saw only a 
squat, swarthy old Indian waiting with 
stoic patience for the end of his jail 
sentence. They did not know that they 
really were looking, with their indifferent 
gaze, at Little Wolf, hereditary chief of 
the Wylackies, whose right to the title 
ran back in an unbroken line from son to 
father, to a time before the first white- 
faced strangers knelt on the surf-swept 
sands of New Spain. 

But Casco knew this—had known it all 
his life. Knew it because of the inter- 
minable tales of the old men who vainly 
strove to keep alive the tribal spirit as 
they smoked and dreamed round the 
flickering fire of the council house. 
Casco had done his share in attempting 
to stem the tide of disrespect for the old 
tribal laws and the slavish adoption of 
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Little Chief danced back and 
forth across the wall, pulling 
at the heavy bow-string 


the white man’s customs, 
but the smart young half- 
breeds had mocked him. 

“A chief must work, if he 
would eat,” they sneered. 
““You’ve got to do something 
besides hunt and fish if you 
want us to respect your 
title.” 

And that was the trouble. 
Casco did not like work; 
never had liked it. None 
of his illustrious progenitors 
had ever been compelled to 
work, he knew. Their clever 
brains had never been annoyed by the 
sordid details of getting a living, but 
had been free to conceive deeds of daring, 
of originality—exploits that made them 
the heroes of the tribe. 

Casco’s brain, too, worked along the 
same lines, but it seemed that every time 
he had evolved a good scheme for making 
enough money to allow him to live in a 
,manner befitting his position, he had run 
foul of some law of the white man and had 
been dragged off to jail. Now, as has 
been already said, Casco was plumb fed 
up with jails. 

Also, there was another reason why 
Casco was earnestly wishing for the 
termination of his sentence. ‘[hat reason 
was Hassler, his fellow-prisoner. Sam 
Hassler was a highwayman and a mur- 
derer who now waited like a caged lion 
for the inevitable day when he would pay 
with his life—as the law had decreed—for 
his misdeeds. Although they were locked 
in the same jail, Casco did not consider 
himself in the same class with Hassler. 
The bandit was a dangerous criminal, to 
be guarded assiduously, while he, Casco 
Billy, was merely an unfortunate person 
who had not been supplied with the 
necessary funds to pay his fine. 

Many times Hassler had thrown out 
broad hints; even suggesting that Casco 
could make much money if he would pro- 
cure the key to the murderer’s cell, but 
Casco had resisted all blandishments of 
that nature. Cannily, however, as became 
his chieftain’s training, Casco had not 
angered the white man by a flat refusal. 
He had merely taken the stand that 
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monkeying with the old jailer’s' keys was 
entirely too risky. As a result of this 
insistence, he had been savagely cursed 
for an Injun coward. Now, Casco did 
not care in the least what the law did to 
Hassler but he heartily wished he were 
out of the bandit’s sight. Continued 
association with such a fellow prisoner 
was not conducive to quiet nerves, Casco 


decided. 


ASCO awoke from his reverie as a 

patter of little feet sounded on the walk 
behind him. He turned, a smile breaking 
over his wrinkled countenance that would 
have made a Remington gasp with 
pleasure. A small boy, in fringed buck- 
skin leggins and a wondrous war-bonnet 
of red-tipped feathers, pranced up to 
Casco and gravely raised his hand in the 
peace sign. 

“How, Chief Little Wolf,” he said. 
Casco, as befitted his age and station, 
remained seated while he returned the 
salutation. 

“How, Chief Yellow Hair,” he answered 
solemnly. 

Casco’s attitude was not, to him, a 
play. Buddy, the sheriff’s seven-year- 
old son, was the only person to whom 
Casco had ever revealed his dreams and 
longings. Hour after hour the youngster 
hung on his words with breathless interest 
as the old Indian recounted the ancient 
traditions of the Wylackies, who were, if 
Casco was to be believed, the fiercest, 
proudest tribe in the West. 

Casco’s own hands had made the buck- 
skin leggins and the feathered head-dress. 
From his lips the boy, a born mimic, had 


learned to imitate the call of the quail, the 
harsh cry of the jay, and the sounds made 
by countless others of the woods-people 
in a manner that would have turned a 
green with 


professional ventriloquist 


envy. Moreover, he knew the meaning 
of these calls as they would have been 
used by a Wylackie war-party of the old 
days. 

Just now Casco was finishing up a 
wonderful bow and quiver of arrows for 
the Little 


Chief. As he spied the 
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implements with which his friend was 
working, Chief Yellow Hair could no 
longer maintain the stoical composure 
that is to be expected in one who bears the 
title of chief. He became again just a 
small boy, overjoyed at the sight of a 
wonderful new toy. 

“Oh, what a jim-dandy!” he squealed. 
“When you goin’ to get it finished, 
Casco?” Buddy danced back and forth 
across the walk, pulling with untrained 
little fingers at the heavy sinew bow- 
string. 

“Tell me how you made it,” he com- 
manded. 

And Casco had to tell again how he 
had prevailed on Buddy’s good-natured 
father to bring a straight limb of western 
yew from a tree that grew in a shaded 
cafion on the north slope of San Hedrin, 
how this limb had been whittled and 
scraped down, steamed in hot embers 
until it was as pliable as a piece of wire, 
then lashed into place until it seasoned 
hard and dry. 

Buddy nodded gravely as Casco 
explained that the sinew used to inlay the 
back of the wood and to form the bow- 
string should have come from the back 
muscles of an old bear, but that those the 
butcher had saved from a beef and given 
to Casco seemed to do very well. Casco 
and Buddy debated learnedly, too, on the 
merits of store glue as against 
that made from the skin of 
the salmon. They were 
agreed that the latter 
should be best—for was not 
the salmon’s skin waterproof? 

Thecourthouse clock struck 


five. It was lockup 
time. Casco rose 
from his seat, gath- 
ering up his tools and material, and 
slouched toward his cell. The Little 
Chief, still chattering excitedly, skipped 
along at his side. As they approached 
the jail door, it was flung violently open, 
and Hassler sprang to the sidewalk. With 
a vicious swing of the rifle he carried, he 
struck Casco to the ground, sweeping 
Buddy up under his arm as he ran. 
Casco recovered consciousness in the 
sheriff’s ofice. A doctor was dressing the 
cut in his scalp that Hassler’s blow had 





It was too late to draw back. In fear-crazed desperation 
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made. From the excited talk of the men 
who filled the little office, Casco learned 
that Hassler, watching for a momentary 
carelessness at lockup time, had over- 
powered the jailer, secured arms and 
ammunition, and locked the old man in a 
cell before escaping. He had taken the 
Little Chief with him as a protection from 
possible shots as he ran through the 
streets. Afraid to shoot for fear of hitting 
the boy, the hastily gathered posse had 
been obliged to let the outlaw get clear 
away. That night Casco went to his 
cell disconsolate. The Little Chief, his 
only real friend, was in the power of an 
unscrupulous, vicious murderer. Casco’s 
blood boiled at the thought of what might 
happen. 


HE next morning the sheriff’s office 

buzzed with excitement. Noone knew 
what had really happened during the 
night until the sheriff returned about 
noon, haggard and worn. The posse had 
Hassler surrounded in the weird mazes of 
an ancient geyser known as the Devil’s 
Cauldron, he said, but they dared not 
rush the escaped man for fear he would 
kill the boy. Already he had taken toll 
of the posse with his deadly rifle. Also 
he had calmly notified the men who sur- 
rounded him that he must be allowed to 
go scot free or else he would fight to the 







he threw his club 


death and take Buddy’s little life with 
his. The sheriff stared dully at the horri- 
fied faces of his men. 

‘“‘There’s no use in offering a reward,” 
he said. “If we try to rush Hassler, he’ll 
surely kill the boy and a reward would 
only encourage some idiot to precipitate 
the catastrophe. He’s got to be captured 
by strategy.” 

“Say!” a gray haired cattleman ques- 
tioned excitedly, “why can’t the Injun 
slip up to Hassler, claimin’ that he’s 
escaped too, and get the boy out of the 
way long enough for us to rush the 
murderin’ polecat?” A chorus of assenting 
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voices greeted the cattleman’s sugges- 
tion and Casco felt the usual sluggish 
current in his veins change to an icy flood 
as the sheriff’s eyes, agleam with renewed 
hope, were turned on his. Casco wished 
he were almost anywhere but in that little 
office among those grim-jawed men. 
They were entirely too enthusiastic, he 
thought, about sending him into Hassler’s 
lair. The sheriff studied Casco specu- 
latively for a moment. 

“You could do it, Casco,” he said at 
last. ‘“‘Even if Hassler didn’t believe 
everything you told him, he would not 
harm you, because he’d never think of 
our sending you into his camp unarmed. 
All you’d have to do would be to get the 
boy out of the way of bullets and give us 
a signal when you were in the clear. We'd 


The Rally Call: 





than a track. The car groaned in protest 
at the speed the sheriff demanded. Three 
miles of insanely reckless driving and the 
sheriff slowed down as his deputy, rifle 
cuddled snugly in the crook of his arm, 
stepped from behind a settler’s cow barn. 

“Anything new, Jim?” The sheriff’s 
tone was weary. 

“Not much,” the man drawled, “except 
he came damn near getting Bob Crowell, 
a half hour ago. Bob tried to sneak up 
on him.” The sheriff’s eyes blazed from 
his blanched face. 

“T told you not to crowd him. You 
know what he said he’d do before he’d die 


himself.”’ 
“T know.” Jim was apologetic. “But 
he could make it. We 


Bob thought 
haven’t dared to do anything since, 
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Borrowing the sheriff’s 
pocket knife, he hacked the legs of his 
overalls off at the knees. 

“Make too much noise in brush,”’ he 


clumsy shoes. 


explained, “I mus’ go like cat.” He 
stood up, contemplating the sleeve of his 
shirt which, though soiled, would still 
look white at a distance. Casco slipped 
the shirt over his shoulders and stood 
naked, save for his abbreviated overalls. 
Then he grinned, a little shamefacedly. 
“All same wild Injun, now,” he com- 
mented, but there was a tone of some- 
thing besides mirth in his voice. He put 
his hand to his head and for the first 
time, apparently, thought of the neat 
dressing the doctor had put on the cut in 
his scalp. It would never do to let 
Hassler see that bandage. His eye caught 
a coyote hide that had been 
nailed up to dry on the side 





be right at your heels. 
What say?” 

Casco shifted uncomforta- | 
bly from one foot to the 


other as he felt little drops of 
sweat that seemed fearfully 
cold begin to roll down his 
spine. In desperation he 
gazed round the circle of 
tense faces. The men were 
all silent, waiting on_ his 
momentous decision. 

“Pl turn you out of jail 
and give you a hundred dol- 
lars besides, if you'll go,” the 
she riff continued. “Besides, 
you've always been Buddy’s 
pal. He'll be looking for his 





Pleasurable Shivers 


LL of us like to have the gooseflesh creep 
down our backs occasionally. As the 
child listens wide-eyed and wholly absorbed 
to an exciting story, so the grown-ups love to <a 
read a tale that will give them pleasant shivers, 
that will cause them occasionally to look with 
apprehension into the dark corners of the cozy 
room when the wind rattles doors and win- 
dows. That kind of a story is “Moon Country,” 


of the little barn. With a 


slash of the knife, he cut 
away the drooping tail, a 
narrow band of the hide 


attached. He wound the 
band of dry hide round his 
long hair, the tail hanging 
down and effectually hiding 
wound. Then, with a 
grin, he stuck two turkey 
feathers in the wolf-skin band. 


HE sheriff gasped at the 
transformation. In the 
place of the stolid old Indian 
who had a little while ago 


chieftain friend to rescue the serial beginning in the January issue. From stepped out of the car, there 
him.” This last er beginning to the very end it is filled with the was now a_ chief in war 
came out casually, as if regalia—a sight to. strike 


were an afterthought, ‘ote: it 
struck home to Casco’s senses 
as nothing else could have 
done. Not for nothing was 
Dan Greer considered the 
cleverest sheriff in the state. 
Among other things, he 
knew Indian nature. Casco 
straightened his shoulders. 

“I go ketchum,” he de- 
clared. “Gimme gun. | 
killum.” 

“No,” the sheriff disagreed, 
if you had a gun and made 


“ec 





Country” 


atmosphere of mystery, with queer happenings 
in the big house above the sand dunes, with 
that quality of breathless suspense which only 
the born story teller can produce. 
is the work of a new star in the 
literary sky, Gladys E. Johnson, whose first 
novel “The Wind Along the Waste” made a 
decided impression upon critics and readers. 
If you like to have a little shiver in your thrills, 
don’t miss “Moon Country.”—The Editors. 


“Moon 


terror to the heart of an 
enemy. Casco Billy had dis- 
appeared. In his stead there 
stood Little Wolf, war chief 
of the Wylackies, ready to 
undertake a dangerous mis- 
sion to save the life of his 
little friend. He turned to 
the sheriff and there seemed 
to be a new sort of dignity in 
his manner. 

“You follow way 
back,” he directed. “‘W hite 


/ man make too much noise. 


ane, 








a slip, Hassler would figure 
you asone of the posse. You 
must go unarmed, as though you had 
e-caped in the excitement and had come 
to him for help. You can tell him that 
you have been out in the brush all night. 
You give us some kind of signal when you 
get the boy out of the way of our shots and 
we'll close in on him. Savvy?” 

ASCO did. His single track mind had 

already forgotten the danger he might 

incur in approaching the outlaw. He was 
concerned now with two things; the fore- 
most one being what he would do with 
the hundred dollars he was going to 
receive; the other, the glory that would 
be his in effecting the rescue of his little 
friend. For in spite of his years of shift- 
lessness, there yet remained in Casco a 
spark of the old spirit that often led the 
aboriginal Indians to dare death them- 
selves in rescuing a member of the tribe 
from danger. He turned toward the door. 

“Allright. We'go now,” he grunted. 

The sheriff spoke seldom, Casco not at 
all as the powerful car droned its swift 
way out the highway. At Willowbridge 
they turned on to a dirt road, hardly more 


except watch, for fear we’d start some- 
thing worse.” He eyed Casco curiously, 
but asked no questions. People who 
knew Dan Greer usually waited for him 
to volunteer information. The sheriff 
motioned Casco to the ground. 

“We've got to walk from here,” he 
said. Then he turned to his deputy. 

“Pass the word along the line that Casco 
and I are going in as close as we can. Tell 
the boys to look out.’ 

The dull glow in Casco’s eyes had 
changed now toa gleam. ‘The sheriff was 
depending on him—the others must stand 
back. The importance of his position 
was reflected in his voice. 

“T go alone,” he said. ‘“Twomen make 
danger for little Chief. You keep ’way 
back and listen—listen all the time. You 
know how coyote howl?” Greer nodded. 

“When you hear coyote howl, you 
come—all men come quick. Un’stan’?”’ 
Again the sheriff signified his understand- 
ing. He was trusting much to this half 
savage. He had to trust. There was 
nothing else to do. 


Casco sat down and removed his 


Hassler mebbe kill boy if he 
hear men comin’. When you 
hear coyote howl you know Little Wolf 
is calling. That howl what Wylackie use 
for rally call. You come—all come. 
Quick. Un’stan’?” 

The sheriff nodded silently. Casco 
slipped into the brush and the man 
standing by the road stood in wide-eyed 
astonishment at the absolute silence in 
which the Indian made his way through 
the shrubbery and over the brushy ridge 
that commanded a view of the outlaw’s 
fort. 

Casco knew something of the Devil’s 

Cauldron. A barren, almost verdureless 
basin in the midst of a steep, chaparral 
wilderness, gouged and scored by the 
weathering ages until it was a miniature 
badlands, it ran back to a V-shaped point 
against sheer bluffs of chalky clay that 
rose a hundred feet. In the apex of the 
V, unapproachable save from the front, 
was the living spring of cold water and 
the deserted cabin where the outlaw had 
taken refuge. The cabin commanded 
every possible approach for nearly a 
quarter of a mile. One man could hold 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The Bugs World Conquest 


If the Far West is to Be Keft Clean, Everybody Must 


AVE you noticed how few 
wormy apples and _ pears 
appear on the market today 
compared with their abun- 

dance fifteen and twenty years ago! 
In those days nobody cared to eat an 
apple or a pear without first peeling and 
quartering it, performing a_ surgical 
operation on those numerous specimens 
showing unmistakable evidence of animal 
life, present or past. Not infrequently a 
third or a half of the fruit in a barrel was 
infected. Though “lively” cheese might 
have its friends, ‘inhabited apples or pears 
had none at all and the consumption of 
these fruits suffered. 

Why has the number of wormy 
apples diminished? And what pro- 
duces the parasitic infection of the 
noble fruit, anyway? 

Let’s answer the last question 
hrst. 

The infection is produced by the 
codling moth, the female moth 
depositing the eggs on the outside 
of the young fruit or within the 
blossom. As soon as the egg hatches 
the larva, a tiny worm, bores through 
the skin into the meat, feeds and grows 
as it bores until it is ready to depart 
through a large and easily noticeable exit. 
Making its way to a quiet, dark nook deep 
in the bark of the tree it spins its cocoon, 
transforms itself into the armored, 
motionless pupa and undergoes the mys- 
terious transformation into the winged 
moth, ready to lay more eggs, infect more 
apples and produce more pupae. 

Fifty years ago there wasn’t a codling 
moth anywhere west of the Rockies. 
Though the moth was plentiful from 
Michigan and Missouri to the Atlantic, 
the Far West was clean, free of the pest. 


Grubs of the boll weevil enjoying life in the 


immature boll of a cotton plant. They de- 
stroyed cotton worth thirty millions last year 


Help in the Fight 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: Alien Enemies 


The handful of Pacific Coast apple 
growers accepted their good fortune with 
gratitude and, if they gave the matter a 
thought at all, attributed the health of 
their fruit to that great Western cure-all, 
the Climate. But they were to discover 
presently that like many other tourists 





This beetle, the Mexican boll weevil, has 
destroyed three hundred million dollars 


worth of Southern cotton in twelve years. 
So far it has been kept out of the cotton 


plantations of Arizona and California 


the codling moth, far from succumbing 
to the climate, liked it so well that it 
decided to settle down and become a 
permanent resident. 

Matthew Cooke first noticed the cod- 
ling moth in California during the summer 
of 1874. Cooke was no scientific ento- 
mologist. He was merely a manufacturer 
of fruit boxes who had a sharp eye and a 
brain keen enough to make the right 
deductions from his observations. He 
traced the wormy condition of the apples 
in several orchards to the new insect, the 
codling moth, and he noticed that the 
pupae, the cocoons of the moth, were dis- 
tributed over an ever larger territory in 
the nooks and crannies of the boxes in 
which the apples were moved from the 
trees to the packing houses. So he made 
himself a nuisance by urging quarantine 
measures, including the thorough cleaning 
or destruction of picking boxes. 


Expensive Ignorance 


Did they listen to him? Of course not. 
Nobody likes to be jolted out of the 
smooth, time-worn groove of doing things 
as they have always been done. The 
growers sneered at Matthew Cooke. “He 
wants to scare us into buying more of 
his blankety-blank boxes, that’s what 
he’s after,” they said scornfully—until 
the codling moth was flying in droves 





through every orchard, until a sound 

apple or pear became exceedingly 

rare. Then, when it was too late, 

they created the office of state horti- 

cultural commissioner, gave Mat- 
thew Cooke the job and enabled him to 
start the world’s first quarantine against 
the introduction of plant pests. 

So far as the codling moth was con- 
cerned, it was too late. The moth was 
there, so firmly established, so fond of the 
climate that eradication was impossible. 
Control of the pest was possible, though. 
It could be held in reasonable bounds by 
two means—parasites and poisons. So 

George Compere, pioneer parasite 

hunter, and others were commissioned 
to ransack the orchards of the world 

for enemies Of the codling moth. 
Out of Spain Compere brought 
a wasp that licked its chops at 
the sight of a codling moth. 
Numbers of the wasp were re- 
leased and they multiplied. One 
large orchard inspected two years 
later by Compere early in the season 
was practically free of the moth, only 
one specimen having been found by two 
experts in a search lasting all morning. 
Filled to the brim with elation the two 
decided to rest during the noon hour in 
the cool dark basement of the packing 
house. When they lifted a field box from 
the stack their jaws dropped, they looked 

at one another in consternation. 

The entire bottom of the box was 
covered with hundreds of moth cocoons! 

They tore through the stack of boxes, 
investigated every corner and cranny of 
the packing house. They found thou- 
sands upon thousands of cocoons, more 
than enough to reinfest the orchard. 
They found similar conditions in other 





If this pest, the pink boll worm, ever joins 


the boll weevil in the plantations, cotion 


production will be reduced by one-half 
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packing houses. Also, the wasp 
would not stay and slay in the 
buildings; neither would the growers 
clean the packing houses thoroughly 
of the brood. Remained only poison. 

The poison, spread over the 
trees in a fine spray by means of 
powerful pumps, proved effective. 
Applied frequently enough at the 
right time, it would in favorable 
seasons kill off enough of the eggs 
and larvae on the outside of the 
fruit to protect as high as 95 per 
cent of the crop. The fruit infected 
despite the poison spray was spotted 
by the packers and thrown on the 
cull pile. Spraying, grading and 
sorting became practically universal, 
whereupon you and I regained our 
apple appetite. 

But the control of the codling 
moth cost money, lots of it. Spray- 
ing can’t be done for less than a 
dollar and a half an acre and it 
must be done at least twice each 
season to be effective. Therefore 
the codling moth costs the owners 
of the half million acres of commer- 
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cial apple and pear orchards a 
minimum of a million and a half 
every year. If the loss through 
wormy fruit amounts to an average 
of only ten per cent of the commer- 
cial crop—it is twice as great this 
year in the Northwestern orchards—the 
growers see two million dollars more 
per annum go to the cull pile. The cod- 
ling moth inflicts a loss of at least seven 
dollars a year on every acre of commercial 
apple and pear orchard. To put it 
another way, the codling moth loads a 
perpetual mortgage of $100 an acre on 
every orchard, and the owner has to pay 
seven per cent interest without a chance 
to pay off the principal. 


The Charge of the Bug Brigade 


Yet he need never to have incurred the 
debt. Ifthe proper quarantine measures 
had been taken early enough, the codling 
moth, an immigrant from foreign shores, 
need never to have gained a foothold in 
America, and most emphatically it could 
have been kept out of the Far Western 
orchards. West Australia did it. When 
commercial apple and pear orchards were 
first planted in West 
Australia, the govern- 
ment adopted stringent 
quarantine measures 
against all orchard prod- 
ucts that might carry 
the codling moth. By 
vigorous enforcement of 
these measures, by lynx- 
eyed vigilance and per- 
sistence West Australia 
has kept its orchards 
clean to this day. 

So far as monetary 
damage is concerned the 
codling moth is a piker 
when compared with that 
king pin among natural- 
ized alien plant enemies, 
the cotton boll weevil. 
Twenty years ago this 
insect was unknown in 
the United States. Com- 
ing from Mexico, a 
country which it had 
reached from its original 


The alfalfa weevil’s work: On the left alfalfa from 
a clean field: on the right the growth alfalfa made 
during the same period in a heavily invested field 


Old World home, the boll weevil crossed 
the Rio Grande and marched north until 
it had spread over nearly the entire 
cotton area of the South. Talk about 
Sherman’s march to the sea! Compared 
with the ravages of the boll weevil, that 
historic raid was as destructive as a con- 
vention of superannuated Sunday school 
superintendents. Last year, in 1921, the 
greedy larvae of the boll weevil destroyed, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture, cotton equal to 6,250,000 bales 
weighing 500 pounds each. At ten cents 
a pound this quantity represented a value 
of $312,500,000! Between 1900 and 1921 
the boll weevil damage reached the 
equivalent of thirty million bales worth a 
billion and a half at ten cents a pound, the 
loss averaging 35 pounds per acre per 
annum or twenty per cent of the actual 
production. 

Can you blame Arizona and California 





The automobile is responsible for the spread of the alfalfa weevil. 


dozens of inspectors examine all machines coming from 


infested territory on the interstate highways 


for establishing strict quarantines 
against Southern cotton? Their 
cotton plantations are clean and 
they want to keep them clean if 
it is humanly possible. 

A pink elephant is far more dan- 
gerous and destructive than the 
common or circus variety. By the 
same token the pink boll worm, so 
named because the larva or worm 
has a skin with a pinkish tint, is 
twice as voracious, does twice as 
much damage as its cousin of less 
festive hue. Despite all precau- 
tions the pink boll worm crossed 
the Rio Grande from Mexico sev- 
eral years ago and infested the 
cotton plantations of a county in 
Texas. Realizing the enormous 
possibilities of additional damage, 
the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture immediately quarantined 
the infested district and spent 
money as liberally as the aircraft 
board in an effort to stamp out the 
pest. The effort succeeded, but the 
experts knew that a few parasites 
might have survived the battle. 
In fact they were certain that 
surviving eggs or cocoons still 
lingered in the ground, but they 
knew that the resulting moths 
would be unable to produce another 
generation of the pest unless they 
could find cotton plants on which to 
deposit the eggs. So they arranged with 
the Texas authorities that no cotton 
should be planted on the infested area 
for three years. 


Texas Costly Mistake 


What do you think happened? The 
very next year a number of farmers 
lanted cotton right on the infested area. 
a sounds impossible but it’s true. Having 
been scourged by the common boll weevil, 
they did not hesitate to give the pink 
pest a chance to revive irrespective of 
consequences. And they were not stopped, 
the great cotton industry was not saved 
from the new catastrophe until the 
Federal government threatened to quaran- 
tine all of Texas, lock up its cotton crop, 
unless the state authorities enforced the 
eradication measures with an iron hand. 
Along the boundary of Lower Cali- 
fornia the Mexican quar- 
antine officials are more 
vigilant. ‘Through the ef- 
forts of the organization 
of Western horticultura! 
quarantine men the im- 
portance of watching for 
raw cotton in any form 
has been deeply im- 
pressed on them. On¢ 
of these zealous Mexican 
inspectors discovered 
quantity of cotton in 
the padded shoulders o! 
an American overcoat 
worn by a returning 
tourist. Despite the 
howls of the owner the 
lining of the overcoat wa: 
ripped open, the cotton 
upholstery extracted anc 
burned on the spot. 
“Orders is orders,” said 
the Mexican inspector- 
in Spanish, of course—as 
(Continued on page 83) 
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The Indian and His Master 


From a Guardian the Indian Bureau Has Become the Desfotic 
Ruler of I ts 300,000 Wards 


O failure or maladministration 
in government service can re- 
flect so directly upon the 
Nation as in our relations with 
the American Indians. They are wards 
of the Nation, not of any state or com- 
munity. They are disfranchised and 
inarticulate, forced to look to Washington 
for every need. 

Two years’ intensive study has con- 
vinced me that Congress has abdicated 
its functions and powers for many years 
to a bureau. The result has been just 
what a great writer on constitutional 
government said must always follow 
bureaucracy. ‘‘A bureaucracy,” said he, 
“is sure to think that its duty is to aug- 
ment official power, official 
business or official numbers, 


By M. Clyde Kelly 


Member House of Representatives 


The American Indians held it a crime 
to take pay for food. They extended 
their hospitality with open hands, but the 
ee was written in fire and blood. 

Then, in 1775, the Continental Con- 
gress, in the midst of the War of the 
Revolution, realized the deadly danger of 
the enmity of these Indians. The Con- 
gress agreed to the report of its Committee 
on Indian Affairs, beginning with these 
words: “That the securing and preserving 
the friendship of the Indians appears to 


Indians of America. Out of the pro- 

vision in the Constitution that ‘“Con- 

gress shall have power to regulate 

commerce with the Indian tribes” has 

grown our system of dealing with the 
Indians. From 1789 to 1849 Indian 
affairs were under control of an Indian 
office which was under the War Depart- 
ment. The office of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs was created by the act of 
1832, and in 1849 this office was trans- 
ferred to the newly created Department 
of the Interior. 

During this period the “reservation” 
plan was adopted and the Indians in the 
Eastern States were moved to Western 
territory and segregated there. The 

Government assumed the 
guardianship of the persons 





rather than to leave free the 
energies of mankind.” That 
is an exact statement of the 
attitude of the Indian Bureau, 
which is the embodiment of 
bureaucracy, a despotic, arbi- 
trary domain which has been 
permitted to exist in this land 
of the free. 

There are certain require- 
ments necessary to establish 
a real bureaucra:y. ‘There 
must be a subject and helpless 
people. There must be a 
class of ruling officials, and 
there must be possible power 
and profit out of the exploita- 
tion of the subject people. 
These characteristics of bu- 
reaucracy are all present in 
the Indian Bureau and no- 
where else inour Government. 
Here are the American In- 
dians without the rights of 
citizenship, subject to every 
whim of their powerseeking 
rulers, but possessed of a 





continent. 


races abroad. 


T is not necessary to go outside of official 

documents for condemnation of the Ameri- 
can policy toward the original owners of the 
The Committee on Indian Affairs 
of the present House of Representatives con- 
ducted a thorough investigation of conditions 
on the reservations, an investigation lasting 
two years. One of the committee members, 
the Hon. M. Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania, 
summed up the result of this investigation in a 
scathing arraignment of the Indian Bureau and 
its policies. The excerpts from Representative 
Kelly’s summary presented on these pages 
deserve the earnest attention of all men and 
women who feel that the United States must 
insist on justice at home before it can without 
blushing champion the cause of downtrodden 


—The Editors. 


of the Indians and also ac- 
quired through treaties and 
laws, the complete control of 
their property. Lands were 
sold and the funds were 
placed in the Treasury, to 
be expended by the Indian 
Bureau for “such objects as 
will best promote the com- 
fort, civilization, and develop- 
ment of the tribes entitled 
to them.” 

Under these treaties the 
Government agreed to give 
supplies, goods, and money 
for a certain period. When 
the periods expired there 
arose the system of “‘ration- 
ing” through which gifts of 
food and other supplies were 
made to the Indians. 

Through all these processes 
the Indians and their prop- 
erty were brought under the 
complete control of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Indian 
was a native-born American 








billion dollars in money and 

property. Here is a vast 

ruling organization with 6,000 employes 
whose very existence on the public pay 
roll depends upon the exploitation of those 
under them. 

There are many black pages in the 
history of America’s dealings with the 
red men, the native inhabitants of the 
continent. The first word the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Jamestown colonists 


heard from Indian 
lips was the word 
“welcome.” They 


were the type then, 
of whom Columbus 
wrote to hissovereign: 
“There are not better 
people in the world 
than these, nor more 
affectionate, affable 


2% 
\ and mild. They love 





their neighbors as 
themselves.” 


be a subject of the utmost moment to 
these Colonists.” 

The very first treaty made by the Con- 
tinental Congress was with the Delaware 
Indians. In that treaty, after the help 
of the Indians was guaranteed, the hope 
was held out that a State would be created 
and the Indians assured possession, with 
representatives in Congress. 

Other treaties were made and a great 
number of the Indians fought loyally 
under the new flag of the United States. 
So important was their help that General 
Washington declared that if they had been 
enemies instead of friends, the Revolution 
would not have ended in American inde- 
pendence. 

The manner in which that loyalty and 
friendship were repaid need not be elabor- 
ated here. From the very beginning of 
national history the Federal Government 
has had exclusive jurisdiction of the 





but he was not a citizen. 
e _ General Cushing called him 
a “domestic subject.” Daniel Webster 
applied to the Indians the legal definition 
of ‘perpetual inhabitants with diminutive 
rights.” About the best characterization 
of the anomalous status of the Indian was 
that he was a “ward of the Government.” 
For many years the futility and injus- 
tice of the whole system was seen and 
denounced by a great many Americans. 
In 1885 the Board of . 
Indian Commission- 
ers, a commission 
created in 1869 at the 
request of President 
Grant, made an earn- 
est plea that all In- 
dians born within the 
territorial limits of 
the United States be 
declared citizens. 
Finally, in 1887, 
Congress definitely 
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and deliberately decided to end the sys- 
tem by breaking up the tribal govern- 
ments and stopping the “rationing” 
policy. The Dawes Act, known as the 
general allotment law, was passed that 
year. This law undertook to confer 
citizenship upon every Indian allotted 
land under its provisions or under any 
law or treaty. It further provided that 
“every Indian born within the territorial 
limits of the United States, who has 
voluntarily taken up his residence sepa- 
rate and apart from any tribe of Indians 
and has adopted the habits of civilized 
life, is hereby entitled to all the rights, 
privileges and immunities of such citi- 
zens.” 

For an entire generation it has been the 
express purpose of Congress to individ- 
ualize the Indians, to give them homes 
of their own, to help them to become self- 
supporting and to make them citizens of 
the United States. It has been the pur- 
pose of Congress to end the system of 
guardianship and make the don a 
citizen instead of a ward. Congress said 
clearly some 34 years ago that the 
guardian’s first duty to his wards is to 
make them competent to take care of 
themselves. 

I contend that this purpose has not 
been carried out in good faith by the 
Indian Bureau. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, with all the records of 
injustice in the past, the blackest page 
of our dealings with the Indians is to be 
found in the Indian Bureau system of the 
past 30 years. With 330,000 souls to be 
dealt with, less than one-fourth of the 
population of my home county of Alle- 
gheny, in Pennsylvania, less than one- 
third of the number of immigrants coming 
to this country from foreign lands in a 
single year, the problem has been growing 
greater with each passing year and 
Federal expenditures are increasing by 
leaps and bounds. The shame of broken 
Government promises of the distant past 
is overshadowed by the deliberate and 
long-continued effort to hold these Indians 
in chains against the express will of the 
law-making body. 


Wrong Tactics 


The Indian Bureau has multiplied its 
activities, its employes and its expendi- 
ture many fold in thirty years and has 
actually prevented a solution of the 
problem. It has held to all the Indians 
under its care and has reached out for 
others who had been self-supporting and 
living free from its restrictions. Once 
corralled by the Bureau, it has been almost 
impossible for an Indian to break loose 
from a system which, by its very nature, 
degenerated, degraded and destroyed. 
The Indians have been kept prisoners on 
reservations, under arbitrary control and 
without personal and property rights. 
They have been segregated in a way to 
encourage and perpetuate savagery and 
the use of worthless languages. 

The Bureau has sought to make such 
use of the Indians’ funds as would unfit 
them for the management of their own 
affairs and their own property. lhe 
money appropriated for the service of 
the Indians has not been directed to 
strengthen their manhood and fit them 
for intelligent citizen- 
ship and a place as 
self-supporting mem- 
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bers of America. Instead it has largely 
been spent in building up a great organi- 
zation, with a thousand ramifications, 
each adding new restrictions upon these 
wards of the Government and making it 
still more difficult for them to escape the 
toils and traps laid for them. The whole 
purpose has been tomake the American In- 
dian an Indian instead of an American.* ** 

In 1832 when the Indian Bureau was 
first established it was confidently pre- 
dicted that in 25 years the Indian prob- 
lem would be solved and there would be 
no further need for the Bureau activities. 
In that 25 years the entire cost of Indian 
administration was $50,000,000 less than 
the sum spent in the past four years. 
During this period whole Indian tribes 
were removed to distant reservations, 
provisions were furnished, and annuities 
paid. From the lands sold under treaties, 
the Government received two dollars for 


every one spent. * * * In 1887 the 
expenses of the Indian Bureau were 
$5,000,000. In 1920 they were more than 


$15,000,000, an increase of $10,000,000 a 
year, long after Congress had decided to 
make the Indians self-supporting men and 
women. 


A Nation Within a Nation 


The hearings before the Indian Affairs 
Committee during the last two years 
show that this bureau has 6,000 employes, 
not including 12,000 Indian employes. 
* * * Almost entirely through items on 
appropriation bills, and without authori- 
zation in any statute, divisions and 
sections have been added until today this 
agency of the Government is a nation 
within a nation, a duplicate organism 
which performs almost every act under- 
taken by every other department of the 
Government. It is legislative, executive, 
and judicial in its functions. It acts as 
judge, jury, prosecutor, and executioner. 
It is amammoth anomaly in the American 
form of government. It has scientists 
and laborers, judges and_ policemen, 
accountants and blacksmiths, irrigation- 
ists and foresters, carpenters and chauf- 
feurs, physicians and dentists, druggists 
and rangers, lawyers and farmers, teachers 


and messengers, stockmen and merchants, ' 


oil and gas experts, cooks, waiters, and 
followers of every other vocation known 
to modern civilization. * * * 

Little wonder that the Indian is baflled 
and completely confused by a complicated 
system which will puzzle a college profes- 
sor. Everything is directed from Wash- 
ington and complaints and requests run a 
long gauntlet before finally reaching 
a remote and haughty administrative 
authority. There are frequent changes 
of administrative heads. New rules and 
regulations are imposed. 















M. Clyde Kelly 


The procedure. 
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of today may be reversed tomorrow. In 
view of the exact facts, there was con- 
siderable justification for the remark of 
the old Indian chief in council. After a 
representative of the Bureau had spoken 
he was asked to take part in the discus- 
sion. He responded with this speech: 

“Every one who comes to us from 
Washington is a liar. The bald-headed 
ones are the worst. This man is a bald- 
headed liar.” 

Then he sat down, his last word spoken, 

It simply passes belief to note the vast 
overhead in the forestry operations of the 
Indian Bureau, and this is made more 
astounding when it is known that there is 
a Forestry Service in the Government, or- 
ganized for exactly this kind of work. * * * 

In the early days of the Indian Bureau 
the annual appropriation for the entire 
service was round $800,000, and this met 
all treaty obligations, the transportation 
of Indians to reservations, rations and 
supplies. The 1920 Indian appropriation 
bill carried $15,346,108.84. In the early 
days there were five agency superinten- 
dents. Now there are 150. * * * 

How has this gigantic organization, 
with its tremendous expenses, been built 
up? How has it been possible not only 
to perpetuate but to increase greatly the 
task definitely undertaken 30 years ago, 
that of making competent, self-supporting 
Americans out of some 300,000 assimila- 
ble American Indians? It could be done 
but in one way—making the Indians 
incompetent and keeping them incompe- 
tent. The system depends upon branding 
the Indians as inferior and incapable of 
taking care of themselves. * * * 


Bureau Incompetency 


If the Indians are incompetent, the 
Bureau is responsible. With a fair chance 
and the shackles removed from them they 
can prove their right to the title of self- 
supporting individuals, but they can not 
do it under such obstacles as now prevail. 
* * * The adults in the Indian reser- 
vations can not become self-supporting 
under these conditions. What, then, of 
the children who are growing up today? 
Are they being educated into self-sup- 
porting Americans, with the education 
needed to make them able citizens? The 
figures show that last year 21,056 children 
eligible for school were not in school 
because of lack of facilities. That means 
that one out of every four Indian children 
is deprived of all opportunities to secure 
the fundamentals of education absolutely 
e sential to a worthy place in the Amer- 
ican community. * * * Since 1887, the 
date of the Dawes Act, $115,c00,coo have 
been expended for schools for Indians. 
* * * The commissioner’s report states 
that the money has been spent to build 
2,450 schools. That means a_ school 
building for every 33 Indian children. 
Building so many schoolhouses and scat- 
tering them so widely has certain fixed 
results. It keeps the children on the reser- 
vations amid all the obstacles imposed by 
such conditions. It keeps them from 
learning the ways of outside life in Amer- 
ican civilization and holds them fast to 
outworn traditions and outgrown cus- 
toms. It makes necessary more employes. 
The pay roll of the Indian school system 
last year amounted 
to $1,727,000. In the 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The Purple 


Party Coat 


By Georgia 
Maxwell 






HE Brete Websters were finishing 

breakfast in their sunny gray-hung 

breakfast-room. Brete, beside fin- 

ishing breakfast, was finishing a 
conversation which his wife considered 
scarcely begun. 

can’t manage it this month, Happy,” 
he said decisively, buttering a bit of toast; 
“you'll have to wait till next month, or 
the month after, for the rug. I’m sorry 
we can’t have it now.” 

Reaching across the breakfast table his 
wife took the empty coffee cup from her 
husband’s hand and slowly filled it. A 
deep inner glow, a permanent satisfaction 
with life had given her, as a child, the nick- 
name of “Happy,” and it seemed to suit 
her so admirably that it had, through 
girlhood and into wifehood, persistently 
clung. A gentle shyness added an appeal- 
ing note to her oval face which at times 
looked almost oriental, especially when 
her love of color impelled her to wear the 
vivid blues and soft yellows that she so 
often chose. Her usually placid face was 
anxious now, as she noticed Brete give a 
tug at his lock of unruly hair. As a 
smoker, when perturbed, pulls at a cigar, 
so Brete, when agitated, pulled at the 
obstinate spike of red hair which, in spite 
of every effort, stood defiantly erect at 
the crown of his head. 

The Brete Websters, one of their 
neighbors had once said, were just like 
their house; Brete like the outside, wide, 
ample and comfortable looking, even red- 
roofed; Happy like the inside, soft, warm 
and vibrant with color-harmony. 

As she handed back the cup, with just 


Ilustrated by 
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the proper amount of cream in it, and a 
lump and a half of sugar, Happy went on 
ple: asantly, “You see, that’s just where 
the joy comes in of having a little money 
of my own. That’s exactly what Father 
said. The interest was to get unexpected 
luxuries with, and the living-room rug is 
more than a luxury. It is a positive 
necessity before Margaret comes. Turn 
round and look at it. There is almost a 
hole under the big chair.” 

Brete stirred his coffee deliberately, but 
with a finality that she recognized. If 
Brete was a trifle slower in his mental 
processes than she, he was, oh, horribly 
sure. He had made up his mind. Well, 
so had she. He began gently, trying to 
overcome his impatience. “I can’t give 
you the money this month. ‘There have 
been the insurahce and taxes, and I just 
haven’t got it. If I had, you know you 
could have the rug. If that man Burke 
would shove me up in White’s position 
you know Jensen and I are running neck 
and neck for that since White’s death, and 
any little thing now might turn the tide in 
favor of one or the other of us. A hard- 
luck story used to do it—sickness, babies 
and that sort of thing, but now it’s the 


successful man who 1s advanced. But 
that’s neither here nor there. I haven't 
got it yet, and I may not get it. Jensen’s 


a good man. If your house allowance 
isn’t large enough to—”’ 

“Brete Webster!’ Happy flashed, resi- 
ing her elbows on the table in_exasper- 
ation. “I’ve explained to you five times 
this morning that the rug money went 
mostly for baby’s bed and for doing over 
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“Look, Ran, look at Happy's 


perfectly scrumptious 





” 
new coat! 


the davenport. I have fifty dollars of it 
left, too. She was too long for her bassi- 
net, bless her, and I can’t curl her up like 
a head-lettuce. I have my own money I 
can use for the rug.” 

“That’s out of the question. You must 
manage on what I have.” Brete was 
losing patience. They had been married 
two years and a half, long enough to have 
been past-masters of family difficulties, 
but they were not past-masters. They 
were yet neophytes. Brete, with the 
almost unbelievable simplicity that some- 
times goes with red hair, believed in the 
divine right of wives. If there was a fly 
in the ointment, it was this bit of money 
that Happy’s father had given her on her 

marriage. Brete wished, selfishly, to 
provide his family with every necessity, 
every luxury, that they had. 

“But ‘I thee endowed,’ too, didn’t 1?” 
she protested, laughing tre mulously; 
“aren't my worldly goods yours, too? 

“That was only a form,” he replied, 
reddening uncomfortably. 

“But Brete, why should I buy luxuries 
that I do not want with money that 
could buy a rug that I do want? We 
have to have the rug before your sister 
comes tomorrow. Just look at that 
hideous red and yellow speckled cheap 
thing in there. The one I[ saw at Wil- 
liams’ little shop would soften that room 
into a dream of beauty, bringing out all 
the lovely old blues and touches of burnt- 
orange, whereas now it is a nightmare of 
hideousness.”’ 

Brete looked at his pretty, dark-eyed 
wife across the breakfast-table, and a 
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good-natured smile broke over his sun- 
browned face. ‘Sometimes, Happy,” he 
said admiringly, “I am amazed at your 
ability. I doubt if any master of language 
could crowd a sentence with more superla- 
tives. No, it is a matter of principle with 
me. The necessities of life that I can 
not provide we will have to forego. You 
may give your money to the heathen, go 
to theatres with it, even buy an electric 
with it, if it stretches that far, but you 
can not furnish the house with it. That’s 
final.”’ 

His voice was as pleasant and as final 
as his words as he pushed back his chair 
and folded his napkin, neatly fitting it 
into the curious silver ring that had been 
his father’s. 

She looked at him helplessly, then burst 
out, “If you only hadn’t bought the 
purple coat for my birthday, we could 
have had the rug!” 

Brete went round the table to his wife. 
Putting a hand under her chin, he looked 
into her troubled brown eyes. “Dear,” 
he answered, “if you could see how the 
dull purple and the silver-tipped fur 
soften you into a dream of beauty, bring- 
ing out all the lights of your dusky hair 
and the brown of your eyes, whereas other- 
wise you are a nightmare of hideousness—”’ 

She laughed. “Oh, Brete, don’t make 
fun. I am really serious about the rug, 
and the coat is much tog glorious for me, 
though it is a beauty, a wonder.” 

“Nothing I can ever give you is too 
glorious,” Brete answered seriously. “I 
must run now. I’ve got only seven 
minutes.” 

Happy hurried after him. 
the rug?” 

“Can’t stop now. Sell your coat, sell 
the house, sell the baby, but-you-can-not- 
use-your-money-for-a-rug.” The door 
slammed after him. 


“But, Brete, 


HE watched him run for his car, then 

turning went slowly up the stairs. She 
must get the little guest-room ready for 
his sister, the titled sister whom she had 
never seen and whose visit was so worry- 
ing her. To think of entertaining Lady 
Segrave! And yet, if she was at all like 
Brete she couldn’t be so awfully fearsome. 

How was she to get that rug? As she 
put fresh covers on the dressing-table, she 
considered. She could not charge it. 
Brete would let her run but two accounts, 
one at the grocer’s and one at the meat- 
market. Her brows drew together in a 
frown of vexation. Why was Brete so 
obstinate? Running down to the garden, 
she picked a handful of marguerites and 
four long spikes of vivid larkspur. Back 
to the guest-room she hurried, arranged 
them in a silver vase and smiled at the 
effect. She sang a little song under her 
breath as she tucked an ambitious daisy 
back into place. ‘I don’t know how, but 
I’ve got to have that rug, and have it this 
very day I will, though Heaven alone 
knows how.” 

Going to the closet, she reverently lifted 
her new coat from its hanger. Slipping 
into it, she revolved slowly before the mir- 
It was a beauty, so soft and warm 


ror. 
and becoming. One of the great buttons 
was loose. She must take it down stairs 


and sew it on right away. 

The tightening of the button was well 
under way when the bell rang. Happy, 
listening with her head tipped forward 
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like a bird, did not hear Katy going to the 
door, so she slid the coat on her chair and 
answered the bell herself. 

It was Mrs. Cutler-Voss; large, pom- 
pous, important, her wealth so lately 
acquired that it fitted her as awkwardly 
as a coat of ten years ago. Overdressed, 
overperfumed, overbearing, she irritated 
Happy. What right had she to run in on 
her familiarly in the morning like this? 

“My dear,” Mrs. Cutler-Voss was say- 
ing breathily as they came into the living- 
room, “I am head of your committee for 
the Country Club bridge next week, and 
I just thought that I would—what a 
lovely coat!” She turned on Happy, her 
face darkening. ‘‘Did you get that coat 
at The Mirror?” 

Happy resented her inquisitiveness. 
“T think Mr. Webster got it there,” she 
answered shortly. 

“Tt is the very one I wanted,” the other 
woman went on acrimoniously, holding it 
at arm’s length, “the very one. I shopped 
round after I saw it, and when I went back 
it was gone. I'll give you three hundred 
for it,” she offered. “It’s never been 
worn, has it? It cost two-fifty. 

Happy was furious. Her a dei burned, 
but as she opened her lips to frame a 
peremptory negative her eye was caught 
by the almost-hole under the big chair. 
With a breathless little gasp she caught 
back her words: Mutinously she turned 
her eyes away from the worn place to Mrs. 
Cutler-Voss. That person, impervious to 
any delicacy involved in the situation, 
rode full tilt against Happy’s unhappy 


exigency. 
“You'll let me have it, won’t you, 
Mrs. Webster?” she urged heavily. 


“Surely there are other things you'd 
rather have for three hundred?” 

Again Happy opened her mouth to 
protest against this ridiculous scene, but 
in her ears rang Brete’s last words, “Sell 
the house, sell your coat, sell the baby.” 
She had fifty dollars left of the money 
Brete had given her for the rug, and three 
hundred dollars would buy that rug at 
Willams’, and Lady Segrave was com- 
ing in the morning! 

“Very well,” she said, her lips tighten- , 
ing, “I'll sell you the coat for two hun- 
dred and fifty, what it cost. You are go- 
ing in to town now, aren’t you? I'll sell 
you the coat if you will take the check to 
Williams’ (you know, that rug store. It’s 
right on the boulevard, on your way in) 
and ask them to send out a rug I was look- 
ing at yesterday, to send it special, right 
away. I'll write a little note to him so as 
to be sure he gets the right rug.” 

“Why such a hurry?” Mrs. Cutler-Voss 
laughed, feeling the fur of the coat collar 
with fat hands that glittered with rings. 

“Because we are having company to- 
morrow. Brete’s sister, Lady Segrave.” 

“Lady Segrave!” Mrs. Cutler-Voss 
cried. “You have a titled sister?” 

“No,” Happy replied shortly, ‘she’s 
Brete’s sister. Sir Randolph, her hus- 
band, is going right through to Chicago, 
but will stop for a week when he comes 
back.” 

She sat down at her little desk in the 
corner, wrote her check for fifty dollars, 
scrawled a description of the rug to Mr. 
Williams, and almost rudely ushered her 
guest out the door. Coming back, she 
sank into the deep leather chair, and 

laughed hysterically. 
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“Well, I did sell it,” she gasped, “and 
I did get the rug. We had to have it. We 
just had to. But what, oh, what will Brete 
say? He’ll be so furious and hurt.” 

She rose to answer the telephone, which 
she realized had been ringing some time. 
It was Brete speaking. 

= t did you say?” she demanded. 
“You’ve had a message from your sister, 
asking us to go to the theatre tonight with 
them? But I thought he was going right 
on? Oh, I see, he’l! go on in the morning. 
What? You accepted so I could wear my 
new coat?” Her heart pounded. “Oh, 
Brete,” she cried, “I can’t go. Have them 
come out here. The baby is sick—no, 
nothing much, just a little temperature— 
you know how babies are—just nothing 
at all. No, I couldn’t leave her for the 
evening, you see; no, positively—have 
them come out here—they can get out on 
the five o’clock, can’t they? No, you 
needn’t come out now—it’s nothing much, 
I tell you. Yes, good-bye.” 

She breathed a long sigh of relief as she 
hung up the receiver. ‘Heavens, that 
was a close call. Then they’ll be here for 
dinner, and their room—mercy, I must 
fly. I hope that Mrs. Cutler-Voss does not 
forget to have the rug sent right out.” 


RS. CUTLER-VOSS did not forget, 

and at luncheon in town with her 
husband that noon gave him a detailed 
account of the transaction. As she finished 
the story he was silent, interestingly ex- 
ploring a far corner of his lobster with an 
ambitious fork. 

He was a short, abdominous man, 
rather apoplectic looking, with a straight 
long slit fora mouth. He had a deep cleft 
in his chin and a habit of tapping his 
eyeglasses against it. In his life he had 
two main objectives; second, to make 
money and more money, and first, a per- 
fect passion for making his wife happy. 
They had no children, and he seemed to 
feel it incumbent upon him to provide for 
his wife all the comforts, all the luxuries, 
all the happiness that would be possible 
to a composite of all the women in the 
world. Shrewd though he was and hard 
in the business world, for his wife there 
was always nothing but the most exag- 
gerated tenderness, the most indulgent 
generosity. 

“Edward,” his wife was exclaiming, “‘I 
must, I simply must, get hold of the Brete 
Websters. His sister is coming, and she 
is Lady Segrave! To think I never knew 
it! I might have been nice to them in so 
many ways. If we could go somewhere 
with them, to a theatre or dance or some- 
thing! Then,” she paused, her brain 
working rapidly as she drummed on the 
table with plump fingers. “I have it. [’ll 
take Lady Segrave and Mrs. Webster to 
the Tuesday Musicale in town, and then 
the heads of the committees, influential 
women every one of them, will fall over 
themselves to come to me to luncheon 
with Lady Segrave as honor guest.” 

Her husband looked amused. “And 
why all the agony?” 

“That will put me in line for president 
of the Tuesday Musicale Club. But—” 
the light faded from her eyes—‘‘Mrs. 
Webster might not let me have her. 
Every one will want her, and I’ve never 
been very nice to Mrs. Webster. So silly 
of her not to have mentioned that sister 
before. How are you going to know what 
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people are worth cultivating if they don’t 
tell you things like that? For goodness 
sake, Edward, do listen to me!” 

“Yes, Frances,”’ replied her husband, 
“I am listening, my dear. I can both eat 
and listen. You were saying that—” 

“| was saying, Edward, that I’ve got t 
be good friends, immediately, at once, 
with Mrs. Webster, without being too 
obvious about it.” 

“You want a stand-in with the Web- 


“ 


““ 


“H—m.” He removed his glasses, tap- 
ping them thoughtfully against his chin. 
His broad face crinkled into a slow smile 
and his bushy eyebrows lifted humorously. 
“Would it help, my dear, if I got Webster 
shoved into a better position in his firm?” 

“Would it help?” shrilled his wife. “It 
would very likely make me president of 
the Tuesday Musicale.” 

‘And you would like to be president of 
the Tuesday Musicale?” 

“Would you like to be President of the 
United States?” 

He smiled expansively as he painstak- 
ingly adjusted his glasses and looked at 
her over his lobster. “I see, my dear. I 
think I can arrange it. I'll go call up 
Burke about our golf tomorrow, and I'll 
—h—m, yes, I’ll speak of it. He was going 
to push Webster along anyway, but I may 
as well mention it.” 

“Do. Go call him up right away, be- 
fore the dessert comes.” 

She wanted to push him to the tele- 
phone booth, to hurry him. With nervous 
impatience she watched him deliberately 
take off his glasses, raise his great bulk by 
pushing up on the arms of the chair and 
walk off. 

“T wonder,” she mused as she saw him 
disappear in the booth, “I wonder if the 
rug is there yet?” 

The rug was there, and was being laid 
that very moment by an admiring Katy 
and a very excited Mrs. Webster. As they 
replaced the furniture Happy stood back 
in the hallway. 

“There!” she exclaimed in triumph. 
“It is a perfect beauty, and see, Katy, 
how the lamp-shades tone in with it, and 
just that wee bit of orange, isn’t it just 
wonderful with the drapes? It makes this 
just another room. ge care,” she 
defended, to no one in particular. ‘I’m 
glad I did it.” 

With a frantic glance at the clock she 
flew to a committee-meeting next door, 
and from that back to set the table for 
dinner. With the quick sure touches of 
the natural artist she hastily jabbed a few 
half-open roses into a flower holder, 
rushed out in the garden where she seized 
two fern sprays, added them to the roses, 
and set the low bowl in the center of the 
table. A look at her watch sent her up- 
stairs on the run. 

“Just watch the apples, Katy,” she 
called back, ‘‘and dust the piano again, will 
you? And if you could take the old rug up 
in the attic—” her voice trailed off as she 
softly closed the door of the baby’s room. 

“They can’t be here for an hour any- 
way,’ she said to herself with satisfaction 
as she shook down her thick dark hair, 
‘‘and Brete’ll be with them, so he can’t 
rd anything about the rug. Now—what’s 
that? 


The Purple Party Coat: 


Georgia Maxwell 


“Li B ory “ 7 “aes ° ” 
usten, Drete, her voice was coaxing, listen to sister 


She listened. It was. It was the front 
door slamming.  Brete’s voice, “Oh, 
Happy!” 

Dashing a kimono round her she leaned 
over the banister. ‘Are you alone?” Her 
sibilant whisper shrilled down the stairs. 

“Yes, they are coming on the next train. 
How’s the baby?” He shook himself out 
of his coat as she ran down to him. ‘How 
is she!” he repeated. 

“Oh, she’s better, Brete. 
all right now.” 
“Then why 

‘Please, Brete! I told you. I just did 
not want to leave her this evening.” 

Turning to hang up his coat his eye was 
caught by the new rug. His face flushed 
darkly as he swiftly turned to Happy. 


Really quite 


” 


But before he could speak she remon- 
strated, ““Now don’t say one word. 
didn’t do one thing you said I shouldn’t. 
Really, on my word of honor. And I’ve 
had a terrible day, and I can’t stand an- 
other thing.” 

Brete hung up his coat in absolute 
silence, then crossed to his wife and put 
his hands on her white shoulders, looking 
squarely down on her. “Happy, tell me, 
how did you get that rug?” 

“IT didn’t do anything you said I 
shouldn’t,” she repeated stubbornly. 

As he looked at her high color, her ex- 
cited eyes, and then back at the rug, his 
face softened. “All right, old girl. I’m 
glad you got it, and it does makea different 

(C.xtinued on page 54) 
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Making Friends for America: Robert Welles Ritchie 








and Wealth in Mexico 


HY is it that so few ° . 
Americans are willing to By Robert Welles Ritchie 
work abroad and _ stay 

abroad for any length 


finding men of ability who 





will stay in the foreign field 


more than two or three years. 
Not even footloose, unmar- EATH lurked in the abandoned shaft. 
ried youngsters will go. a : , 
Though the opportunities The Mexican miners hesitated, where- 
offered them abroad may be upon the American worked with them shoulder 
three times greater than those to shoulder. At the bottom of the shaft was a 
on Main Street, though life 
in foreign countries should pump valve —in twenty feet of water. Some 
appeal to their adventurous one had to dive into the slimy ooze, feel his 
gi aire pment way through a maze of twisted pipe and turn 
i meer eteetanie alld manrt that valve. The American did it. Today he 
a strong tag ogg ber t controls the mine he saved; he runs Mexico’s 
es os wi _ largest tannery and, best of all, he is respected 
aE, and loved by the Mexicans among whom he 
When they do go, they lives. Mr. Ritchie’s story will interest every 
so agony ara American concerned with the reputation of his 
the Great American Super- country below the Rio Grande——The Editors. 
iority complex, the conscious 











or subconscious conviction 
that America’s particular 








The Nahl residence—in the right foreground—on the waterfront of ancient La Paz 


Making Friends tor America 


How an American Mining Engineer Gained Esteem 


are inferior hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, a feeling having 
its origin in the fact that Amer- 
ica’s menial work is largely done 


of time? Ask the head of any firm electing the village poundmaster to the by immigrants. When they arrive abroad 
with extensive foreign interests; he will newest electric washing machine, can not with this mental excess baggage, they 
tell you that he has the devil’s own time be excelled, is the very best on earth. proceed to measure everything in ihc 


new country by American 
standards and rarely do they 
stay long enough or develop 
enough sympathetic insight 
to look at life from the stand- 
point of the native popula- 
tion. Of course, misunder- 
standing and friction must 
be the inevitable result. 

This attitude has _ been 
responsible for a large part 
of American unpopularity in 
Central and Southern Amer- 
ica, just as a similar attitude 
on the part of Englishmen 
visiting the United States 
has resulted in ill feeling. 
One can’t scrape the clouds 
with the tip of the national- 
istic nose and at the same 
time sympathetically study 
and understand strange cus- 
toms, manners and_ beliefs. 
But once in a while there 
is an American below the 


brand of civilization is superior to every On top of this complex they carry with Rio Grande who has made the effort, who 
other brand, that every detail of it, from them the instinctive feeling that all per- studied the populace round him with the 
the matutinal bacon and eggs to the sons not born under the shadow of the heart as well as the head, who has entered 
latest best seller, from the method of Constitution as modified by injunction into the life of the alien people and 
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brought the best of American civilization 
gently, unobtrusively into his new sur- 
roundings. Such an American is today 
the beloved leader of thought and action 
of La Paz, the isolated capital of Baja—or 
Lower—California. 

He came there with his bare hands and 
a good technical education. Fighting 
against overwhelming odds, he won out. 
He is rich today, but more than material 
wealth is the esteem of all parts of the 
population, from the peon to the aristo- 
cratic descendants of the old Spanish 
families. 

You begin to hear about Arthur C. 
Nahl the minute you cross the Line at 
Nogales, south-bound along the west 
coast of Mexico. The American tomato 
grower from Sinaloa, chance-met in the 
Pullman smoker, says: “Going to Lower 
California, eh? Then you want to meet 
this man Nahl; he’s the most popular 
American along the whole west coast. 
The steamship agent at Guaymas, a 
Mexican, hands you your steamer ticket 
with the smiling injunction: ““When you 
arrive at La Paz be sure to visit Mr. Nahl. 
Ah, there is aman muy simpatico!” The 
captain of the steamer carrying you across 
the Gulf offers to introduce you to Mr. 
Nahl when La Paz is reached—“Muy 
simpatico, senor.” 

Muy simpatico is a phrase in the 
Spanish having no direct equiva- 
lent in English. One may translate 
it “gracious” or “kindly” and 
still fall far short of all the 
meaning the Mexican packs into 
the words. It is his most’ sin- 
cere compliment when he ap- 
plies it to another. At the 
root of the sens* is a strong 
element of manners. Few 
Americans, alas, who have 
sojourned in Mexico have 
earned right to this compli- 
ment or cared to exert them- 
selves to earn it. Wherefore 
all the more remarkable is 
the reputation of this man 
Nahl, most respected for- 
eigner along the whole stretch 
of coast from the Line to 
Mazatlan. 

Baja California, as the Mexi- 
cans call the thousand-mile 
stretch of peninsula pointing 
southward from San _ Diego, 
remains today the wildest and 
least settled territory of the repub- 
lic. Deserts which threaten death 
to the venturesome even as they 
offer the lure of gold, fill all that 
part of the peninsula that is not 
up-ended in savage mountains. ‘There 
are no roads threading from north to 
south, no railroad except a few miles on 
the northern boundary. Precarious and 
irregular steamship service links tiny 
communities along the Gulf shore with 
La Paz, the ancient capital and chief 
town of the territory. 

In this forgotten land far off the 
world’s highways Nahl has been building 
himself a ‘Teputation—and incidentally a 
fortune—for eighteen years. As mining 
engineer, manager and finally chief owner 
of a group of gold and silver producing 
properties; as manager and part owner of 
a tannery now grown to be the largest in 
Mexico; as range owner and cattleman 
and even storekeeper and milkman for the 
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| town of La Paz he has prospered. There 
you have the material side of his record of 
success. Consider something else—some- 
thing which has brought him to the 
eminence of best beloved Americ an, if not 
best beloved of all men in the southern 
district of Baja California. 

He has built a model school for the 
children of his tannery colony on the 
outskirts of La Paz: the only school 
building of modern design and equipment 
in all Baja California. He has installed 
the first ice plant in La Paz and has fur- 
nished plans and specifications for a mu- 
nicipal ice plant at the behest of the presi- 
dent of the municipality. By his example 
in setting out shade trees on the streets 
about his own home he fired local pride 
and shade trees appeared along many 
of the town’s principal thoroughfares. 
After he had converted an ancient adobe 
house into a modern home for his own 
comfort, several of the town’s wealthy 
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Now Arthur 
C. Nahl—at the right—has his own yacht 


He came with his bare hands. 


men importuned him to effect a like trans- 
formation of their own houses; stuffy, 
unventilated interiors became cool vistas 
of arch and court. Because in the sum- 
mer season danger to the babies lurked ii 
the slovenly Mexican method of milk 
production and delivery, Nahl opened a 
model dairy and established the American 
system of bottle delivery of pasteurized 
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milk—unique in Mexico so far as I can 
determine. 

Here you have only the outstanding 
high lights of this American’s eighteen 
years’ work—elements which cause him 
to count those years not exile because they 
brought him a home amid people he made 
his own home folks. Eighteen years of 
restless, insatiable energy, of heartbreak 
and triumph, and Nahl well may count 
achievement complete. For upon a whole 
countryside and people he has put the 
imprint of his own personality. If the 
crowning success of work is the bodying 
forth of one’s inner self, then Nahl has had 
success. 

The story of those eighteen years 
reads like one of Richard Harding Davis’ 
yarns of the American engineer in far 
places. 

Graduating from the college of mines 
at the University of California in 1901, 
his first employment was in Sonora, 
Mexico. A languishing mining property 
was put into his hands to revive; he spent 
two years of frantic effort with no capital 
for needed machinery before the directors 
threw up their hands. Nahl, without a 
job, was about to return to the States 

when he received a call to revive 

another very sick mine. This was 
El Triumfo, twenty-eight miles out 
in the desert from La Paz. Ameri- 
can-owned since some time in the 
Fifties—the mines had first been 
worked by the Spaniards in 
1700—this extensive group of 
gold and silver workings had 
fallen into a tremendous snarl 
of mortgages, unpaid taxes, 
suits by minority stockholders 
and all the legal impedimenta 
calculated to break a mana- 
ger’s heart. When Nahl took 
hold they were being operated 
by some vague committee of 
creditors; no responsible head, 
no directing voice and— 
worst handicap of all—no 
money. 
All these things the new 
manager discovered after he 
appeared on the ground. Ma- 
chinery had gone to rust; Nahl 
had to patch it, improvise re- 
pairs to keep it running from 
day to day. Shafts flooded to 
the 300-foot level; Nahl had to 
contrive to drain them. Work- 
men were unpaid; Nahl had to 
beguile them with promises. 

Back of the smelter on a bare desert 
hill at Triumfo is the most dismal and 
forbidding graveyard conceivable: a high 
wall of iron about an acre patch of weeds 
and sunken graves. ‘This is the American 
graveyard; here are buried unfortunate 
men from the States who lost their lives 
in the traps of El Triumfo. Better an 
unmarked grave at sea than six feet 
between those rusted iron walls at 
‘Triumfo! 

That graveyard bulked large in Nahl’s 
eye shortly after he stripped himself for 
action in the moribund mines. For it 
was imperative that he “make a contact,” 
as the technical phrase has it, between a 
flooded shaft and another old and par- 
tially caved-in shaft in order to drain the 
former and get down to the bearing vein. 
This meant hourly risk of life in burrowing 

(Continued on page 78) 
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GOING UP! 


Traffic Rules for Those Who Want to Get Where There's 
Abundant Room—the Top 


FEW months ago a young 
newspaperman whom had 
seen only once before came 


into my office. He wanted to 
apologize for not taking a position to 
which the School of Journalism had 
recommended him. 

The new work and the additional salary 
would have been considerably better than 
the old position. But his paper had 
refused to let him go. It had advanced 
his salary to such a figure that he could 
not afford to leave. 

“You needn’t apologize,” I told him. 
“While a considerable part of our business 
consists in getting better jobs 


By M. Lyle Spencer 


Director, School of Journalism, 
University of Washington 


reasonable assurance that he will stay 
with them. 

“One of the things our office finds an 
employer always looks for is the length 
of time a man has stayed in his preceding 
positions. If he has shifted every six 
months or so, the prospective employer 
is inclined to look on him as unstable— 
unworthy of serious consideration for 


He remembered readily. It had 
been a routine assignment done out 
of working hours. In the afternoon 
the city editor had told him as he was 
leaving the office that he might drop 
round and find out if the program was 

ready for the next state press meeting. 
The young man had come to the School of 
Journalism office and found it closed for 
the day. Then he had gone to where | 
lived. Finding me away from there, too, 
he had left and returned after dinner. 
Still disappointed, he had asked if he 
might go in and wait until I arrived. 
When I got home some time after eleven 

o'clock, he was still waiting. 





for good men, instead of be- 
ing disappointed when a man 
refuses to jump to a new 
position, our bureau of recom- 
mendations is rather pleased, 
particularly if the man is held 
at an advance in salary. It 
shows he has made good—in 
other words, that the esti- 
mate placed on him by the 
bureau has been right.” 

“Tn fact,” I told him, ‘‘one 
of the chief complaints 
against the average job seeker 
today is his willingness to 
jump from one position to 
another on almost any pre- 
text. The flimsy reasons he 
gives are often laughable. He 
doesn’t like his work. It is 
too confining. The hours 
are too long. His efforts are 
not appreciated. Anything, 
apparently, to make achange. 
Think of a man wanting to 
change his life work because 
he finds his first position 
confining!” 

The head of our bureau of 
recommendations came in 
while the young man was 
talking. “You may not know 
it,” he said, “but most of 
the men who pass through 


of 





Don’t be too restless. 
one in which you can take pride, and stick. 


If You Want to Be Promoted— 


Get with a good 


When you make a mistake, report it immedi- 
ately. 
some one else. 


Don’t let the boss hear of it 


Put confidence in the judgment and integrity 


your superiors. Stop criticizing 


behind their backs. 


Do more than you are paid for. 
tion before you ask for it. 


Find a way by which the company can cut 
expenses or increase its revenues. 
find another. 


Don’t be afraid of your employer. Take ‘him 
into your confidence if you want him to take 
you into his. 


Watch your conduct during recreational hours. 
Remember that you are under some one’s 
observation all the time. 


Earn promo- 


Then 


“That’s why you’ were 
recommended,” he was told. 
“The assignment was one 
that might have waited. 
You might have gone back 
to your city editor and told 
him you couldn’t find any- 
body in the office. But you 
didn’t mind doing more than 
you were paid for. You 
stayed on and got a story 
that happened to be ready 
and that all the other papers 
had to copy later.” 

We need more men who 
are not afraid of breaking the 
eight-hour working agree- 
ment without “time and a 
half for overtime,” I tried 
to emphasize to him; and I 
wish other ambitious young 
men could learn the same 
thing. There never was a 
time in the history of the 
American nation when there 
was greater opportunity for 
ambitious young men—rich 
or poor, no matter which—to 
advance to positions of highest 
place, responsibility, and sal- 
ary. The trouble nowadays is 
not with the positions. It 
is with the men themselves. 
Too many are looking for 


firm, 


from 


them 








our office are too restless. 
Especially so since the war. 
They aren’t willing to stay in one position 
long enough to deserve promotion. About 
the time a company gets them trained for 
a particular kind of work, they find some- 
thing else that will pay a dollar or so a 
week more; and they take it, even though 
they have to start at the bottom again and 
endure all the unpleasant grueling that 
comes with learning new duties. 

“In general,’ he explained, “we find 
that the large newspapers and corpor- 
ations are not in search of men with 
variety of experience. The kind of men 
they want most are those with intensified 
experience—specialists in particular fields. 
Big companies often are willing even to 
train their own specialists. But before 


they begin training a man, they want 


promotion to a position where big policies 
must be planned and worked out, because 
such policies always take time.” 

he young man seemed relieved that he 
had not made a mistake by staying in his 
old position. 

“There is one thing I’d like to know if 
you won’t think me too inquisitive,” he 
asked a trifle embarrassedly as he was 
leaving. “I wonder if you would mind 
telling me how you came to recommend 
me. I didn’t know you even knew me.” 

In reply I asked him if he remembered 
the night we had met—over a year before, 
when he had come to my house for an 
interview about a program for one of the 
annual meetings of the state press asso- 
ciation. 





easy work at high pay ona 
strict eight-hour basis. 

“The more the boss raises my salary, 
the harder I’ll be willing to work,” is the 
theory on which the average man works. 
Our bureau of recommendations knows 
because it is its business to check before 
it makes recommendations to other posi- 
tions. Yet such a theory never got 
advancement for anybody. The secret 
to promotion comes the other way round. 
The more a man does for his employer, 
the more the employer will do for him. 

Our bureau has seen it work hundreds 
of times. Within the last six months we 
have seen an editor advance a man 
primarily because he volunteered to work 
nights and Sundays. 

“T’m not married,” the reporter told 
the editor. “I don’t have anything 
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particular to do after I leave the office. If 
you want somebody to do the fag work 
out of hours, callon me. It won’t cost 
anything extra, and I’d like the experi- 
ence. 

He did not need the experience. The 
editor knew it, and he rather thought the 
young man was bluffing. So he called on 
him. He gave him additional assign- 
ments as often as six nights a week. He 
drove him hard. That for three months. 
The young man did not fail or complain. 
Then the editor made him city editor and 
and doubled his salary. But the young 
man had to pay the price of advancement 
before he got it. 


Team Work 


In our office there was another man 
recently who had just been made sales 
manager for his firm, a bond company. 
The salary, he confided in a forgivable 
moment of pride, was opulent. 

Being interested in him because he was 
one of our graduates, we asked him to 
what he owed his promotion. He seemed 
ashamed of the reasons, they were so 
simple. He need not have been, how- 
ever. 

“There were two things,” he said. 
“First, | went to work for the company 
because I had confidence in the way it did 
business. (That’s the first piece of advice 
I would give any man starting in business. 
Start with a company you can respect.) 
When I began, I made a resolve that no 
matter what the company did, I was not 
going to criticize. If the time ever came 
when I couldn’t trust the men above me, 
I'd get out. 

“T had a hard time living up to that 
resolution. One of the first bond issues 
the company put out after | went with it 
was for a ane concern that everybody 
said was on the rocks. It had lost four 
or five millions the preceding year and was 
still running behind. Our whole sales 
force was knocking the issue and the 
milling company. They said we were 
gypping our customers out of millions 





Going Up: M. Lyle Spencer 
of dollars for the sake of the few thousand 
we would make by handling the issue, 
and they weren’t going to push it. 

“It looked that way to me. I couldn’t 
see how the bonds were much more than 
a gamble. But I decided that the heads 
of our company in the east must know 
something the rest of us didn’t, that they 
wouldn’t want to do anything that would 
hurt the company any more than we 
would our customers. 

“So I got the sales force together one 
afternoon when the manager was out and 
told them I thought the least thing we 
could do was to put a little confidence in 
the men we were working for. ‘We don’t 
know what they know,’ I told the boys. 
‘They’ve got something up their sleeves 
that we haven’t. It will be time enough 
for us to kick when we find they have 
been making us sell bunk bonds to cus- 
tomers that trust us.” 

“We argued round until after six o’clock. 
But before we left, the fellows had come 
round to my way of thinking—all but one 
man, and the first thing I did after I 
became sales manager was to fire him. I 
don’t want men round me that won’t 
cooperate. 

“Well, we oversold our allotment of 
flour mill bonds—mainly by working 
together. The bonds have gone up six 
points since. Our customers have made 
money on them, and our selling force has 
the best morale it ever had. 

“Tt’s this kind of team work that counts 
in every organization. The man who 
stands round and criticizes, who doesn’t 
put confidence in the men he’s working 
for, never gets anywhere. It isn’t long 
before the men above hear about him. 
Somebody sometime is going to repeat 
what he has said, and after that he is a 
dead one.” 

“There was another thing, too, you 
said, that helped get you your promo- 
tion,” I reminded him. 

“The biggest thing of all,” he replied. 
“I noticed, almost accidentally, that in 
our system of bookkeeping we were giving 
every customer what amounted to two 
receipts for every bond handled by the 
firm. It was a little thing, but it amounted 
in the aggregate to the full time of one 
person. By a small change we were able 
to cut our payroll $30 or $35 a week, and 
I got nearly half of what was saved. 


After that I went to hunting for other 
ways to help the company save money. 


“T’m telling my force that now. ‘Look 


round you,’ I say to them. ‘Keep your 
eyes open. If you show us how to cut 
our overhead, or how we can sell 
more bonds and make more 
money, we'll divide the profits 
with you.’ 
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“Every firm feels that way. Every 
employe ought to look on his company as 
if it were his own. He ought to learn to 
look at the business from the standpoint 
of the boss. If he will, it won’t be long 
before the boss will be looking at him as a 
fit man to take his place when he is out 
of the office. 

“One of the hardest things every execu- 
tive has to do is to find capable men to 
whom he can delegate authority—men 
he can ask to do things and know abso- 
lutely they will be done, without having 
to check up later. 

“Did you ever notice that most execu- 
tives turn gray early? It’s the continual 
worry of having to ask, ‘Did you do this? 
Did you do that?’ that puts gray hairs in 
in their heads. 

“They know before they ask that the 
chances are nine out of ten everything 
will have been done. But they also know 
that the chances are one in ten that every- 
thing will not have been done. And it is 
the anxiety about the tenth time that 
causes the worry. Maybe the employe 
will have thought the duty only a minor 
matter and let it slip. To the executive, 
however, it may have been important. 
But the very fact that it hasn’t been taken 
care of one time shows him the employe 
has not been on the job all the time and 
can’t be absolutely relied on all the time. 


Three Try-Outs 


“You’ve no idea how almost impossible 
it is to find utterly dependable men. 
Right now I am looking for an assistant 
sales manager. We have tried out three 
men. One lost his head as soon as he 
was given a little authority over the 
other salesmen. He wanted to be a 
czar, to give commands as if he were in 
charge of troops. 

“Thesecond one wouldn’t accept respon- 
sibility. He was always afraid he would 
make a mistake. We couldn’t teach him 
to make a decision without first getting 
authority from some one on whom he 
could lay the blame if anything went 
wrong. 

“The third one I couldn’t trust to do a 
thing unless I was actually with him to see 
he did it. He would make mistakes and 

(Continued on page 68) 
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An Aleut Indian Educator 
The Dean of Western Footbal] 


A Scientist in Citrus Culture 
The Founder of Industria] Music 








O be born an Aleut—a girl among a 
primitive people who believed her 

sex to be degradingly inferior; to be 
thrust into the world in an environ- 

ment of wretchedness and depravity, then 
to rise to the position of director of edu- 
cation among her people and help lead 
them out of savagery, is the interesting 
experience of Katherine Dyakanoff Seller, 
teacher for thirteen years in the govern- 
ment schools of Alaska and for the last 
year superintendent of the Indian reser- 
vation of Tyonok, Cook Inlet, where she 
was not merely teacher but health officer 
and physician, community adviser, law 
giver, census taker, director of industry 


and supervisor of codperative stores in a 
territory eight miles square. 

Twenty-two years ago, Sheldon Jack- 
son, noted Alaskan missionary and the 
first commissioner of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Alaska division, chanced upon 
a bright-eyed little Aleutian maid in the 
Jesse Lee Home for orphans at Unalaska. 
Impressed by the girl’s intelligence and 
exemplary conduct he took her to the 
Carlisle Indian School at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, to be educated. 

When she graduated from Carlisle in 
1906, Katherine Dyakanoff earned her 
way through a normal school in the east, 
completing her course in 1909, and 
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Katherine Dyakanoff Seller and her three children, Reine (left) 
Mrs. Seller, a full-blood Aleut, was educated at Carlisle and has spent 
thirteen years successfully in educating her people. She is 


one of Alaska's most remarkable women 


. Harry and Marjorie. 











received appointment as assistant teacher 
at Sitka. The following year she went 
to Atka, in the Aleutian Islands, as 
teacher. She remained four years at 
Atka and married a resident Englishman, 
but continued to be a valuable factor in 
the community’s affairs and was instru- 
mental in establishing the first codper- 
ative store for the natives. Then followed 
six years of service as teacher at Alitak, 
at the southern end of Kodiak Island. 
Besides her numerous duties at Tyonok, 
Mrs. Seller found time to educate the na- 
tives in citizenship, economy, hygiene and 
sanitation, making them realize that these 
subjects were as fundamental as reading, 
writing, arithmetic and geography. 

Work with the adult natives was more 
difficult than instructing the children who 
came to the schools. It is not easy teach- 
ing modern breadmaking over open fire- 
places, or demonstrating proper laundry 
methods to housewives who have known 
only the waters of the nearest creek as a 
cleansing agent and have never had the 
aid of soap or any laundry appliance. 
Certain modifications were made of 
American ideas of housekeeping; kitchen 
and home utensils were introduced and 
practical demonstrations of their uses 
were made in the natives’ earth houses. 
Imitation of the teacher became the 
native’s easiest educational approach. 

Association with the teacher in her own 
home proved to be most helpful to the 
native women. Mrs. Seller has three 
children of her own and in rearing them 
in the native villages she has done more 
for native mothers than they could learn 
from formal courses in child hygiene, 
nutrition and education. Being a native 
herself and understanding her people, she 
has been successful in helping them. She 
advocates the training of more native 
teachers, nurses and settlement workers, 
pointing out that only they who love and 
understand the Alaskan natives can do 
permanent good. 

One of the black pages of Alaska 
history has been the dominance of the 
shamans, or native medicine men, weird 
sorcerers who claimed to be the personifi- 
cation of good and bad spirits and led the 
people into degrading, atrocious practises. 
Through the efforts of the United States 
Bureau of Education, shamanism _ has 
been driven out of practically every part 
of Alaska. Lawrence Ws. PEpROSE. 
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HEN sixty thousand excited parti- 

san football fans lean forward in 
their seats in the huge stadium at the 
Stanford-California gridiron classic and 
see a short, stocky, white figure on the 
field make a decision upon which rests the 
outcome of the annual “big game,” that 
decision is momentous; it must be exact; 
it is final, regardless of the outcome. 
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That short stocky figure needs no 
introduction to the twenty-five thousand 
students enrolled in the eight great insti- 
tutions which make up the Pacific Coast 
conference. They know him—by repu- 
tation. 

Few men, whether captains of industry, 
military officers or great public officials, 
face such an audience to decide on such 
genuinely anxious questions as he. Com- 
mercial, military or public officials con- 
sider it a hard day when a few or possibly 
a dozen big decisions crowd into their 
working day. This man makes a decision 
every thirty seconds to a minute. He 


has never had one reversed. He isn’t 
that kind of an official. 
Introducing him in the orthodox 


fashion, his name is George M. Varnell, 
the “Walter Camp of the West,” out- 
standing referee, and the dean of western 
football. 

American youth thrives on_ football 
and fair play. The gridiron of 1922 is 
just such an institution to us as the 
jousting tournaments were back in King 
Arthur’s day. Strength, skill and sports- 
manship are imperative to the cause of 
the game. The college man has the 
strength endowed him, his skill is devel- 
oped by the celebrated coaches, his sports- 
manship is fostered and guided by the 
gridiron officials. Varnell, referee, 1s 
such an official. He inspires, creates and 
insists upon sportsmanship and fair play 
—for the game’s sake. 

Back in 1905, Varnell played the classic 
game at the University of Chicago under 
Coach A. A. Stagg. Later he played with 
the University of Kentucky. Coming 
to the West he affliated with the 
Spokane Evening Chronicle, soon becom- 
ing sporting editor, a position he has held 
for the past fifteen years. He coached 
the Spokane Amateur Athletic Club’s 
eleven the first year he was in Spokane 
and the following two years he was coach 
of Gonzaga University there. 

Varnell’s first referee whistle was heard 
in the Northwest conference in 1907 in a 
game between the University of Idaho 
and Whitman college. He has been a 
popular and much solicited referee since 
that day. His first big game came the 
same year, between Washington State 
college and the University of Idaho. 

Football carries with it state, confer- 
ence and_ intersectional championship 
contests. At such big games Varnell 
almost invariably officiates. He lives 
football the year round, knows the game 
to the minutest detail and commands the 
respect of every man on opposing elevens. 
He conducts a clean, fast-moving game. 
His word is taken as authority. He is 
impartial, quick in decisions, absolutely 
fair. Perhaps the latter attribute has 
contributed most to his success on the 
gridiron. For example, when Dartmouth 
played the University of Washington in 
1920 there was a conflict between the 
Western and the eastern coaches’ interpre- 
tation of a football rule. ‘‘We’ll play as 
the rule book says,” was Varnell’s state- 
ment. It cost Dartmouth heavy penz lties 
but the interpretation wasn’t challenged. 

Selected from a national field, Varnell 
was chosen as referee for the annual 
intersectional games at the Tournament 
of Roses at Pasadena for the past three 
years, being chief official when Oregon 
played Harvard, Ohio met California, and 
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If you are a Western football fan you know him. 


gridiron. 


had one reversed. For fifteen years he has 





Again this year will George M. 
Varnell officiate as referee when Stanford and California meet on the 
He makes a decision twice a minute and never has 


“lived” football 





when California triumphed over Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. He was chosen for 
the California-Stanford game again this 
year and has consistently refereed the 
state championship games in the three 
Coast states in the past dozen years. 

Varnell’s schedule for 1922 included the 
Idaho-Washington State college game, 
and contests between Oregon Agricultural 
college and the University of Washington, 
U. S. C. and California, California and 
Washington State, Washington and Calli- 
fornia, Stanford and California and the 
Oregon-Washington contest. 

At Thanksgiving time each year Varnell 
chooses the all-star elevens of both the 
Pacific Coast and the Northwest collegiate 
conferences. ‘These teams are watched 
with anticipation by fans and players 
alike. They are printed in the Offcial 
Football Guide. Their standing resembles 
the choice of the all-American team by 
Walter Camp. 

Football critics, fans and fellow officials 
generally consider Varnell to be the best 
official the West has produced. 

G. B. Foster. 
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ECAUSE A. D. SHAMEL took a 
vacation to recuperate from typhoid 
fever, the industry of citrus fruit-growing 
in California is being entirely remodeled. 


“Bud selection” is doing the work, and 
he began the bud selection. 

A score of years ago Shamel might have 
been found in the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station, showing farmers how 
to grow more large ears of corn on a stalk. 
Then he joined the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, working for seven 
years on such tasks as the breeding of a 
strain of tobacco that would burn properly 
in a cigar filler. In 1909 came typhoid, 
following which he took advantage of a 
chance to make a trip to California with 
the late G. Harold Powell, then of the 
Department and afterward general man- 
ager of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, the most successful and powerful 
organization of fruit-growers in existence. 

The two arrived in Riverside. Powell 
started for a packing house among the 
orange groves. Shamel followed. As 
they were watching the oranges disappear 
inside paper wrappers he noticed a bin of 
rejected fruits, thrown out because of 
undesirable size, shape, or quality. 

“What are they?” he asked. ‘“Culls,” 
was the only answer he could get. No 
one was able to say whence they came, or 
why. His curiosity aroused, he went out- 
doors and began to look over the orange 
trees surrounding the packing house. In 
a few minutes he chanced on a tree that 
bore more culls than marketable fruit. 
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Round the hotel dinner table that night 
the talk turned to oranges. Shamel 
pointed out the gain that would result if 
only trees could be grown that bore no 
culls. Powell asked for a remedy. On 
the back of a menu card Shamel drew 
diagrams of experimental studies which 
would solve the problem. The result was 
that a few months later the Secretary of 
Agriculture asked him to go to California 
and take charge of orange-growing inves- 
tigations. 

At that time the late E. A. Chase of 
Riverside owned fifteen hundred acres of 
orange groves, including what were said 
to be the best in the state. He offered 
Shamel the use of any part of his property, 
and it was his assistance, continued 
through many years, that made success 
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possible at a cost to the taxpayers of only 
a few thousand dollars a year. 

Briefly, the problem was to find how the 
largest number of oranges of good appear- 
ance, good eating quality and good 
keeping quality could be produced on an 
acre. Plots of selected trees were marked 
off and their behavior studied year after 
year. While describing the work to me, 
Shamel picked up from his desk a small, 
worthless orange. This solitary specimen 
was the entire crop of a large and vigorous 
tree which he had discovered somewhere 
the day before. Many trees, even in the 
best groves, were found to be yielding few 
fruits, or fruits of no market value: 
“shade trees,” he sarcastically calls them. 
One strain of Washington Navel orange 
bore nothing, another averaged ten boxes 
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of fruit to a tree each year. The growers 
had not appreciated this fact, simply 
because they were accustomed to think of 
oranges in terms of an acre rather than an 
individual tree. 

It was soon established that there are 
at least thirteen distinct strains of Wash- 
ington Navel orange, a dozen strains of 
Valencia orange, eight of Eureka lemon, 
seven of Lisbon lemon and seven of Marsh 
grapefruit, these being the commercial 
citrus fruits which have been carefully 
studied so far. All of these strains breed 
true. Naturally, only one strain, and 
that the best one, is wanted. 

It was farther found—Shamel says this 
is the most important single fact which his 
work has established—that if even one 
small twig on a tree bears fruit of an unde- 
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sirable type, the entire tree may be 
expected to transmit such a tendency to its progeny. 
To speak by analogy, its blood is tainted. 

The most desirable strain of oranges having been 
agreed upon, acres of nursery stock were propagated It was 
from the most productive and least productive trees orange 
bearing this strain, and after seven years of exami- on pr 
nation it was clearly evident that high yield and low practic 
yield are hereditary. tise as] 

When he had thus demonstrated that the problem work ¢ 
is one of heredity, Shamel proceeded as would any dollars 
breeder. The best producers, by actual test, are Sha 
selected, and from them are cut the buds to furnish years C 
nursery stock. No tree is good enough to be a parent corn | 
unless its crop, over a series of years, is uniform, brothe 
large, and of high quality. That fact being estab- with h 
lished, it must pass the progeny test, proving by success 
actual results that its offspring will duplicate its own decidec 
characteristics. From such a tree, buds are cut and order t 
inserted in young seedlings, which grow into trees bility. 
like the one from which the bud was taken. This organiz 
is propagation with bud selection. time. 

Until recently, nurserymen cut at random the come 1 
buds they needed and thus often unintentionally took 
disseminated all the cull types mentioned above. In energe 
1917 the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, a vice. 
cooperative organization of about 10,500 citrus the wo 
growers, established a bud selection department corm a 
which furnishes, at five cents each to members and of one 
at six cents to all others, buds from superior per- the co 
formance-record trees. While the number of pedi- demon 
ereed buds sent out since the beginning of the work vard te 
is only about 2,500,000, the principle is now so which 
widely accepted that 95% of all the citrus trees sold Mea 
in California last year were grown from such selected a Cha 
buds. There are something like 25,000,000 orange ears O 
trees in the state; individual performance-records of course 
5,000,000 of these already exist, and the poorest are Kansa 
being cut back and started again with good buds. Tama 
As almost all new plantings are made from selected ward t 
buds it is evident that the industry is being trans- The se 
formed rapidly. lecture 

The cash value of the work is not hard to estimate. return 
The 1920 orange crop was worth about $60,000,000 He of 
to the growers, and $140,000,000 to the wholesalers Depar 
and $200,000,000 to the consumers. ‘The 1921 crop the y 
was halfas much again. It has been shown invaria- vation 
bly that an orchard of performance-record trees will give t 
yield about twice as much per acre as will the best insteac 
grove planted under the old haphazard plan. Such Depar 
a yield means not only double the crop, but greater 
marketability, and lower costs of picking, packing. 
and even of pruning the trees. 

During the last year Florida orange growers have 
likewise taken up bud selection and induced Shame! ¥ 
to go there and start them. In 1920 the Hawaiian est 
Sugar Planters’ Association brought him to the munic 
islands and inside of eighteen months the experi- this ca 
ments which he started convinced the growers that forty « 
bud selection would greatly increase the yield of two t 
their sugar cane. a doze 

The next great field to be entered is that of the dred 
deciduous fruits—the apples, peaches, cherries and This 


A. D. Shamel. agricultural scientist, has revolutionized citrus fruit- 
growing in California through bud selection, adding millions 
of dollars to the value of the orange industry. He 
began farming at the age of twelve 
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other non-evergreen stand-bys’ of thousands of 
farmers. Shamel has made a start with the French 
prune in California and hopes to extend bud selec- 
tion to all deciduous fruits in North America, as 
the culmination of his life work. It will be a slower 
task, for there is no powerful and progressive central 
organization of orchardists, as there is of orange- 
growers and sugar-cane growers. But the facts are 
convincing and Shamel believes the farmers of the 
country will be convinced. “Like father, like son” 
is a doctrine as old as humanity; and “blood tells” 
equally in live-stock breeding. That heredity is 
the foundation of fruit-growing is no less capable 
of proof. 

There is nothing new about this fact. Almost 
any man of science would have told it to an inquirer. 
But no one put it into effect. It is a commonplace 
that practise always lags a generation behind theory, 
in the world of science. The man who finally makes 
the application ‘is no less entitled to credit, for to 
overcome the inertia of the human mind and to get 
the most sensible’ and profitable discovery adopted, 
requires years of effort on the part of some one. 
It was left for Shamel to translate bud selection into 
orange groves. «It succeeded because it was based 
on practical experiments which convinced every 
practical grower that bud selection is as good in prac- 
tise asin theory. The patient, painstaking, persistent 
work of one man has already added millions of 
dollars to the value of the orange industry. > 

Shamel’s career really began when he was a dozen 
years old. He was born on an Illinois farm inthe 
corn belt. After his father died and his older 
brothers left home he remained, a lad of twelve, 
with his mother to run the farm, which they did 
successfully. As soon as he was old enough he 
decided to go to the state agricultural college, in 
order to fit himself better for this family responsi- 
bility. The agricultural course had just then been 
organized and he was the only student in it at the 
time. He therefore had plenty of opportunity to 
come in contact with his professors and one of them 
took advantage ot the opportunity to inspire the 
energetic young farmer with the idea of public ser- 
vice. He devoted his vacations and other time to 
the work of the college in improving the yield of 
corn and after graduation took a position as head 
of one of the experimental farms maintained by 
the college, giving much of his time to lecturing and 
demonstrating. He then determined to go to Har- 
vard to take further work bearing on plant breeding, 
which he had determined to make his specialty. 

Meanwhile he accepted a summer engagement on 
a Chautauqua circuit, preaching the gospel of bigger 
ears of corn and more of them, in the 
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of industrial music. 


PHOTO BY HOOVER, LOS ANGELES 
Yes, there is something new under the sun. Miss Antonette Ruth 
Sabel has established and is managing a municipal bureau 
And Uncle Sam has invited her 

to Washington, D. C., for an interview about it 








course of which he lectured in a little 
Kansas town to an audience that included 
Tama Jim Wilson, then and for years after- 
ward the Federal Secretary of Agriculture. 
The secretary was impressed by the young 
lecturer, met him and invited him to 
return to Kansas City in his private car. 
He offered Shamel a position in the 
Department of Agriculture, and although 
the young man had made all his reser- 
vations at Harvard he was persuaded to 
give them up and go to Washington 
instead. He has been with the Federal 
Department of Agriculture ever since. 
PauL PoPENOE. 
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YOUNG woman, in her twenties, has 

established and is managing the first 
municipal bureau of industrial music in 
this country; has under her direction some 
forty choruses and glee clubs with nearly 
two thousand members, and in addition 
a dozen brass bands of about four hun- 
dred pieces and a number of orchestras. 
This young woman is Miss Antonette 


Ruth Sabel and the place of her unusual 
activities is Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Sabel visits various business 
establishments, interests the management 
in her industrial music plan, then calls 
the employes together to engage their 
cooperation in whatever form of musical 
activity seems best suited to the con- 
ditions. Then she organizes them and 
acts as director until one who is competent 
is developed from their ranks, or, failing 
that, an experienced leader is employed. 
In less than a year she has built up an 
organization of individual units in stores, 
factories, laundries, railways, postoffice 
and public service departments, that 
mustered for a festival a chorus of more 
than six hundred voices and a mass band 
of three hundred and fifty pieces. Not 
only is this the only municipal organi- 
zation of its kind in America; there is no 
record of anything like it elsewhere. It 
has attracted the attention of the United 
States Government. Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis in a letter commends the 
plan, declares his intention to adopt it 
nationally through his bureau to foster 


music, art and drama, and has asked Miss 
Sabel to go to Washington for a personal 
interview. The National Federation of 
Music Clubs has also decided to add a 
department of municipal industrial music. 
Philadelphia has formed an organization 
on a broad scope and other cities are 
planning to initiate similar movements. 

The basis of Miss Sabel’s work is the 
universal appeal which music makes 
among all classes and races. As the 
industrial worker has neither the time nor 
the money to go to music, she takes music 
to the worker. Employers pay for chorus 
or band leaders but the workers buy their 
own music, share in other expenses, and 
rehearse out of business hours. One 
large department store, open at 8:30A.M., 
has chorus rehearsals at 7, necessitating 
some of the employes to leave home at 
6, which they do gladly. 

Miss Sabel is a finished musician and 
graduate kindergartner with a _ wide 
experience in both fields in the West and 
in Chicago. The Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce endorses her present work. 

E. Everett HoLiincswortn. 
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Williams jumped to his feet and grabbed the sheets. “It's another damnable plot!” he shouted 


































The Lord of the Thunder Gate 


A Fascinating Story of Americans in the Orient 


LLEN and Wells were im- : lips met, and stayed together. 
mediately shown to a suite By Sidney Herschel Small Breathless, she pushed him from 


of rooms on the second her, hands on his shoulders. She 
floor; Alberta and Ray Illustrated by Louis Rogers must speak of the dominant 
withdrew to the library; Sanderson thought, was unable to wait or 
prowled alone about the house. All of canny of the money, yes. But her life prolong the ecstasy of the moment. 
them were thinking of the same thing. hadn’t always been so easy. It was to be “Ray—was it my fault that—Bob—” 
Sanderson was ashamed of the mood expected. If only Bob had been on that “It was his own. No one else’s. | 


which had caused him to act so churlishly boat, now! The story would soon come wrote you that, dear.” 


toward Williams. He did not like the out. All of it. Poor Bob! This Jap- “Was he as bad as you said in your 
’ 5 , . 
man, but for Berta’s sake, he must learn anese lord would tell what he knew of letters? He wasn’t like that—when he was 
a . . 9 . > ° , : : ” 
to like him. It didn’t seem exactly right Bob. He wouldn’t color it, one way or here. You never liked him, you know. 


for Alberta to be so gay and happy, with the other. It meant nothing to him. “If a Japanese like this Kayama says 
Bob’s body on the very boat—but young In the library, Alberta brazenly closed he was bad, and these Orientals’ll stand 


people were like that. Notcallous. Just the door behind her, and faced Williams for anything! why, he—it’ll be unspeak- 
forgetful. Livingfortheinstant. Ithad squarely. Every motion of her eager able when we hear!” 

been his fault that Bob had gone wrong. _ body thrilled him, her hand had hardly “You don’t think I’m heartless about— 
And Alberta was all he had left. She was left the knob when she was swept to him, Bob? It’s because I love you, Ray. 
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Always. Didn’t you feel creepy when 
you found out that Bob had been on the 
same boat with you?” 

“I’m glad I didn’t know,” he answered. 
“I was worried when Gordon ordered me 
home, or I might have found out by 
myself.” 

“T explained to Uncle Sandy how Bob’s 
actions handicapped you. He _ under- 
stands it all. Won't it be grand, Ray- 
boy, for you to,” she thought for an 
adequate expression, “for you to take the 
helm? Uncle Sandy’s tired of work. He 
seldom goes to the office.” 

“This other thing won’t get out of my 
mind,” Williams said aftera moment. “I 
hate to think of Bob all alone.” 

“It was his own fault, Ray!” 

“Does Sanderson think that?” 

“He never admits it. He says that it 
was Ais fault. But when this lord tells 
him, he’ll have to.” She shrugged her 
shoulders, blinking to shut out the unwel- 
come vision. “Let’s talk of ourselves, 
dear. What did you think when I told 
you that Uncle Sandy is going to make 
you his personal assistant? I did it all 
myself. You thanked me—but I’ve been 
so lonesome. You didn’t” (eternal femi- 
nine) “think that the Japanese girls were 
pretty? Tell me!” 

Williams told her. The while he held 
her to him, his eyes traveled about the 
comfortable library. Some day, this 
would be his. Alberta would probably 
want a fellow to stick to the office, when 
there was golf to be learned, and trips in 
a “little car’ to be made, and cases of 
Scotch to be ferreted out. With kisses, 
he could manage her. And that man 
Gordon, with his damnable “step on the 
work;’’ he’d step on Gordon the first time 
the fellow had a word to say. 

Alberta whirled off upstairs to go 
through her wardrobe; there would be 
one perfectly dressed woman that night. 
She paused a moment outside the door 
behind which was the room of the white 
wife of the Japanese. Alberta admitted 
frankly that the girl would be pretty, if 
she were dressed as she should be. But 
she, Alberta, need not fear comparison. 


HEN they were alone, Wells said 

briefly to Ellen: “I will rest, and also 
pay devotions to the god of our house. 
There will be much food, and more talk- 
ing, later. It will be well for you to rest, 
likewise. When evening comes, attire 
yourself in foreign clothing, O-Hana.” 

The stage was being set, Wells thought. 
Just how he would act, and what he would 
say, and the manner in which he would 
make explanation he did not know. He 
only hoped that he could hold himself in; 
he must act a part. 

Ellen wondered why her husband—she 
wished that in his delirium on the ship he 
had spoken his own name—was bringing 
this body of which she had now heard so 
much. She knew nothing of any body. 
It was all a part of the weird occurrence. 
When would he tell her that he was a 
white man and that he loved her? 
Instinct told her that the two would 
come together. 

Sanderson aimlessly wandered about 
the house. He wanted “it” over; yet 
dreaded actual contacts with fact. With 
no consideration at all (as Williams had 
it) Sanderson walked into the library: the 
older man found the air of ease which 
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Williams was assuming something close 
to insolence. 

“How did Bob look when you last saw 
him?” Sanderson asked without intro- 
duction. 

“Why 
removing the cigar from his 
nervously. 

“You tried to keep him straight, Ray?” 

“Naturally, sir.” 

ys 

“How did he handle his work?” 

“T—I’d rather not say, Mr. Sander- 
son.” 

“No time for delicacy. Come, man! 
Speak!” 

Delicacy? Williams was pleased. Now 
he might speak without fear. ‘Well, 
from the first we had trouble, sir. We 
decided, you remember, that Bob was to 
handle the outside work except when 
there was actual new 
construction. I left it to 
him at first. But—well, 
there was a drinking- 
shop near the beach, and 
Bob must have found / 
the heat trying. It 
wasn’t until he began to 
drink with the laborers 
that actual trouble de- 
veloped. Then the fore- 
man and assistants left 
us. Said that they had 
lost caste because the 
boss—you know, the 
Japs have a code of 
conduct, strange thing— 
anyhow, we were always 
having the men walk 
out. But as I’ve pointed 
out—” 

“Heard this before, 
from Gordon... From 
your letters. Get down 
to cases.” 

“Bob got the habit 
of—staying out late. 
knew he’d always done 
this at home, but in 
Japan it was different. 
I spoke to him. You 
know how much Bob 
minded! He’d just look 
at me and sneer. I found 
it very hard. He’d say 
‘Who th’ devil is going 
to be boss of this con- 
cern some day! You 
keep your damn mouth 
shut. You write to Uncle 
Jim, and it'll be your 
job.’ I imagine, also, 
sir, that he knew I ad- 
mired Alberta. It made 
it very hard for me.” 

“He—must have 
changed. He was always 
very gentle. Perhaps it 
was the Or ent. | should 
have kept him by me.” 

Williams shook his head sympathet- 
ically and, unurged, for Sanderson had 
heard more than he cared to already, 
resumed: 

“The Japanese in the town were very 
kind to me. It hurt their sense of dig- 
nity to see Bob play the fool—to see Bob 
disport himself as he was doing, for they 
taught the natives to look up to the white 
men. You remember that we had a 
report that our work would be hindered. 
So I had a conference with Marakito, the 


very well,” the other stuttered, 
mouth 
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principal man in the district, and found 
him more than willing to codperate with 
me.” That was wisely said, Williams 
decided. If necessary, he could get 
Marakito to back him up. But it wouldn’t 
be needed: all was complete now, and 
when that Jap Kayama told what he 
knew 

“You tried—of course you did, Ray, 
but I must ask—you tried to restrain 
him?” 

“Many a night I said ‘Bob, don’t go out 
again tonight. Think of your uncle at 
home—’ ” he was warm to his work now. 
Sanderson could hear no more, and with- 
out a word, shuffled out of the room again. 
The sound of his footsteps, so lagging and 
dragging and hopeless, startled Williams 
for an instant. Bob’s feet had made the 
selfsame noise when he left Fushiki. 
Shu-shu-shu down the 
hall. It was uncanny. 

A fancy came to the 
old man to speak with 
the Japanese lord. It 
would not do to press 
him for facts until even- 
ing, for the lord had al- 
ready said that he was 
tired. Perhaps he would 
enjoy viewing the city 
and bay, many had said 
that this was very rest- 
ful. Sanderson knocked 
at the door. 

“It will please me 
greatly,” Wells agreed. 

“Also my wife, who 
has never seen a great 


He lifted his 
knife and 
poised it 





city.” He clapped his 
hands, calling, ““O-Hana- 
san!” 

With Sanderson pre- 
ceding them, they 
walked up the spiral 
staircase which led to 


the tower room with its 
many windows. Lord, 
the times he’d gone up 
those stairs to the tower 
room, that had been his 
room, Wells was think- 
ing. The warm nights 
when he had gone higher 
on the stairs, to the roof! 

Wells, the moment 
that he was in the room, 
was oblivious to Sander- 
son’s comments on the 
broad bay, the city be- 
low. Uncle Jim had kept 
the room as a shrine— 
there were old posters 
on the wall, class pic- 
tures, even a_ suit he’d 
worn the last year at 
college and left behind 
as “‘worn out.” A bureau 
drawer was _ partially 
open, and, as Sanderson 
carefully closed it, Wells saw linen—all of 
his old stuff. And he had thought that 
Uncle Jim had been “through with him’! 

On the dresser he saw an old photo- 
graph of a man, a young man with smil- 
ing face, who was wearing that selfsame 
suit. Had Ellen seen it? He’d better get 
her out of the room—out quickly, mighty 
quickly 

Ellen had seen it, before Wells. Had 
she ever seen the original? ever? any- 
where? There was something familiar, 
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distressingly familiar, yet she could not 
say what it was. Had Wells not been so 
anxious to hurry her out of the room, she 
would have thought no more about it. 
But there came to her remembrance of a 
sleeping man’s face on the ship, a face 
from which the bandage had fallen and 
which without it had seemed surprisingly 
youthful- 


D' YWN at the docks a cabinboy, with 
shore leave, had already found out 
where this San’son lived, and that in the 
employ of this much-too-rich white man 
was a servant in sympathy with the radi- 
cals. Not a brave man, but one willing to 
help when at no danger to himself. The 
cabinboy walked with rolling sea~acquired 
gait in the direction given him. Suppose, 
his inflamed mind taunted him, suppose 
Kayama-san were to leave this city? The 
cabinboy, having little gold, could not 
follow him. If the robber of the poor was 
to receive his reward, it must be done at 
once, tonight if possible. 

The cabinboy found the house, and 
slunk down the areaway. There was a 
brief conversation with the cook’s helper. 
Yiss, the cabinboy had cuzzin in house, 
could spe sak Wiss, preeze? 

The “cousin,” when brought to the 
door, must be convinced in_ hissing 
Japanese that no danger would come to 
himself, but much honor. It was soon 
agreed upon. The steamer boy was 
directed to secrete himself in the base- 
ment. There was to be shortly a great 
dinner, after which the master, the mis- 
tress, the Japanese lord and his wife were 
to spend the evening in the room of books, 
and were not to be disturbed. The house- 
boy would inform his compatriot when 
dinner began. Then the other might 
slip up the back stairway and secrete 
himself in the lord’s room. 

“Which is the lord’s room?” 

“There are two. One for him, and one 
for the white woman. I do not know 
which is which. Wait, then, in the little 
closet where linen is kept. It is the first 
door on the left, and opposite the two 
rooms.” 

This was clear. When summoned, the 
cabinboy vanished up the stairway, 
crept into the linen closet, leaving the 
door a bit open that he might hear and 
see. One hand he kept on the knob that 
he might close it if necessary. The other 
whetted an already keen knife on the sole 
of his shoe. 

Alberta was proud of her arrangements 
for the dinner. It was really Ray’s 
homecoming dinner; that Kayama and 
his wife were there was an unpleasant 
incident. However, Uncle Sandy would 
believe the Japanese; he would find that 
those things which Ray had hinted at in 
his letters were true. After that—she 
smiled to herself—Uncle Sandy would be 
himself again, would give her a free rein 
to do as she wished. Surely this was 
worth a distasteful conversation. It 
would make Ray secure. She and Ray— 
she and Ray. Alwaysinthat order. She 
loved him, loved him de -arly; and with her 
money (she thought of it as her own now) 
what couldn’t they do! 

Wells had chosen as his outer kimono 
an austere silk; an unlustrous black, which 
made him appear very sallow. It was 
unrelieved by any embroidered figure. 
His forearm seemed lean as the wide folds 
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of the sleeve fell away from it. He looked 
a fit harbinger of ill news, a veritable 
deathbird. 

Just before the hour for dinner he 
tapped at Ellen’s door. 

That he gave no gasp of surprise con- 
vinced Wells that he would be all ice in the 
ordeal which was to follow. Ellen was— 
as he had imagined her. Just Ellen. 
Madame the proprietress of the little 
Yokohama shop had done her work well. 

So Alberta recognized when Ellen 
descended to the lower hall. Alberta had 
never seen such a silk, silk from a master- 
weaver of the Ta Tsing Kwho, the Great 
Pure Kingdom, such as was (in the old 
days) reserved for the Palace itself. The 
bluish-violet of the gown seemed to surge 
upward to meet the soft circle of jade- 
green which made the bodice, as if jealous 
of the contact with the white skin above. 
And as the weaver had woven, so had the 
maker designed: it was beauty adorning 
beauty. Alberta felt eclipsed beside the 
wonder of the gown, and the girl’s own 
sweetness. 

Wells sensed this, and was pleased. 

The table conversation was trite. Wells 
was very grave, answering Williams’ 
purposeless questions concerning Japan 
with exactness, Alberta’s queries about 
Oriental customs with elaborate cour- 
tesies. Sanderson sat silent through the 
dinner, only nodding his head when the 
Japanese explained some interesting detail 
of the East. All found it difficult to 
follow his words, the “I” was always “r’”, 
he spoke in  singsong, almost, Ellen 
thought, like the girls in the Flower Boats 
in China. 

With the disappearance of the last dish 
from the table, and the bringing of coffee 
and tobacco, all felt the air become tense. 
Ellen had wished more than once that her 
man would include her in the conver- 
sation; she knew that under the calmness 
he was excited. This because of the 

careful way in which he spoke, the great 

attention that she knew he was giving to 
the stilted pronunciation of each word. 
And she was almost sure—almost sure 
that she knew— 

“Let us go to the library,” Sanderson 
said at last. “I have given orders that 
we are not to be interrupted. It will be 
quiet there.’ 


XV 
Wwe fumbled with his cigarette. He 


felt very cold, although the room was 
warm with a seacoal fire. Alberta had 
seen that all of the setting was ready, 
nicely arranged: a row of chairs edged 
about the hearth, with Sanderson between 
Ray and herself, next the Japanese, lastly, 
Alberta’s new aversion, the Japanese’s 
wife. Williams was sunk luxuriously in 
his padded chair, but none of the others 
were at ease. 

The patch over Wells’ eye gave him a 
sinisterly brigandish appearance. He 
fastened Sanderson with the other, which 
seemed smaller than usual, hard, glitter- 
ing, utterly Japanese. 

His words were soft and smoothed, 
very gentle and controlled. ‘There was 


not even an echo of Wells in this modu- 
lated speech with its strange change of 
for 

“T was all the dead man when he was 
passing into the First Heaven,” 
began. 


ss id er 9? 


Wells 


This, he considered, was strictly 
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true. He patted his fingertips together, 
choosing his words with care. 

“It was in the last Prayer-Hour. I was 
reflecting upon the saying that ‘evil 
passions restrain the perfectness of the 
human heart’ when a servant brought me 
the news. My revered father had just 
died, and I was absorbed in devotion for 
him. But it is said that ‘he who expects 
mercy must give it’ and I accompanied 
the servant to the side of the white man.’ 


ELLS felt that this was sufficiently 

Oriental i in tone, and switched to the 
truth again. “Why was this man killed? 
Aaa! men have the same passions; the 
same sun warms us all. There was the 
matter of a pair of gold cuff-links,” Wells 
described them minutely, “which must 
have been seen by some thief. A knife. 
Zzutt! The work of an instant.” Wells 
heard them all sigh. This was start 
enough, and he awaited a question. 

“What had he been doing before you 
saw him?” Williams prompted 

“There had been much brandy. 

Wells watched Williams’ air ¥* satis- 
faction. The smug scamp! He folded 
his hands inside of the sleeves of his 
kimono, fighting for the first time for 
self-control. He must be calm, must 
speak apathetically, as if all of this meant 
nothing to him but were a simple recital 
of a tale. 

“The dying man told me of his story. 
Why? Death opens the mouth, per- 
haps. It is said that those who face the 
Invisible speak truth, as there is no longer 
need to lie. Well. The trees were bare 
when this man began a long pilgrimage, 
an endless journey that could have but 
one ending. Before this was reached, the 
trees’ .d blossomed, the petals fallen, and 
ripe fruit clustered on the branches. Ho! 
this man had the gift of words. I saw the 
building of a great bridge. A disagree- 
ment; the dead man did not tell me what 
this was, nor did I ask. He had set out 
upon a broad trail, a road bordered with 
many comforts and soft cushions, but 
which narrowed and narrowed, until, as 
the river which has its source at the 
temple of Hizo, god of travel, there was 


‘but one village remaining to be visited. 


The village of death. The man could 
speak! I saw nights of cold and rain, 
when he would foolishly fortify himself 
with brandy. I saw days when he was a 
follower of the mother of Beggars, scoop- 
ing ancient meat like any passing mendi- 
cant. I saw him harried by dogs.” 

Wells paused. Recollection shook him. 
The needlessness of it all, the utter pain 
of soul and body which had followed a 
girl’s selfish thoughtlessness and a man’s 
equally selfish carelessness. His finger- 

nails bit against the arms on which they 
rested. Had the hands been exposed all 
would have seen his agitation; as it was 
no sign was visible; Wells’ voice was 
steady, monotonously cadenced, his eyes 
blank of expression. 

Each of the listeners sensed that this 
handsome Japanese was withholding 
something. All were silent. Alberta 
shivered. Williams’ eyes blinked uneasily, 
then opened wide with satisfaction. The 
Japanese was furnishing testimony even 
as Williams had testified as to Wells’ 
downfall. Sanderson made no motion; it 
was as if he heard nothing. Ellen’s eyes 
were carefully veiled from Wells—she 
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That he gave no gasp of surprise when he entered Ellen's room convinced 


ice in the ordeal which was to follow 


Wells that he would be all 





thought of a lonely man, and was almost 

sure that she knew who that man was. 
“Tt is a dreary tale, but if it is per- 

mitted I will continue. ‘The man was 


though I asked. Youshould have to!d me.” 
“Tt is doubtless a matter’ of small 

: aes 

importance,” Wells interrupted slowly. 

He could feel the palms of his hands moist 


Williams shifted uneasily in his seat. 

“This is from Marakito-san, asking for 
more money—I regret the need to con- 
tinue, Mr. Williams, believe me—for it 
seems that the work at Fushiki could only 


sorrowful, but—how do you say?— against his arms, and hoped that his 
unrepentent. ‘I was thrown out like a forehead was not beaded also. “It is a be delayed by the payment to Raymond 
Williams of many gold dollars, and that 


poodle sent to capture a fox,’ he told me. 
‘They must have known what would 
become of me’.” 

“God help me, so I should, so I should,” 
Sanderson muttered. “My poor lonely 
lad.” 

One of Wells’ fingernails, more brittle 
than the rest, snapped with the sudden 
pressure. 

“*Here is my name,’ he said to me, 
siving me a bit of paper. ‘In this envelope 
| received a message from the girl I was 
to marry. She told me that she never 
wished to see me again.’ That envelope 
I have already sent you.” 

Sanderson’s heavy brows drew closer to 
his eyes. Berta wrote that—and yet he 
had kept the damning photograph from 
her. She couldn’t have known—why, 
then—he turned toward her. “You didn’t 
tell me you had written Bob,” he accused. 
“Or that you had heard from him, al- 


greater thing that the “man died. I 
buried him with full ceremonies. Every 
honor was given him. I then returned to 
my house. My father, now happy at the 
seat of the Sun, had many papers which 
I had not investigated since becoming his 
heir. I did so now. I found two things 
which amazed me, since I had learned 
from the white man that he had been an 
engineer at Fushiki.” Wells took two 
ricepaper documents from his kimono and 
spread them open on the table. 

“It says that my honorable father paid 
many yen to the Conservative Society, 
through Marakito-san of Fushiki, for the 
purpose of halting the construction of a 
great system of bridges. This is not to be 
condemned. My father wished that Japa- 
nese work be done by Japanese men, and 
with Japanese money. No fault can be 
found with that. There is now the other 


paper.” 


this Raymond Williams would assist in 
sacrificing the other engineer—the name 
is not given but this is what confused me 
—the initials are R. W.—to the Wine- 
God, since he could not be bribed—” 

Williams jumped to his feet and 
grabbed the sheets out of Wells’ hand. 

“Look at them!” he shouted to Sander- 
son. “A batch of hen-scratches! It’s 
just another damnable plot. The man 
has already admitted that he and his 
outht have been plotting against us. 
Who'd believe him after that? It’s out- 
landish! Would you believe a yellow Jap 
against me, whom you’ve known for years 
and years!” 

Wells’ muscles tensed. For a moment 
it seemed as if he couldn’t keep his fingers 
off the swine. But there was more to be 
told. Very quietly: “The man who is 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Graduated Into Romance 


How the Author of “The Lord of the Thunder Gate’ Began 
to Write for a Living—and Why 


O go back some twenty-nine 
years, the scene opens very 
properly with the principal 
character gleeful in_ his 

crib; chuckling for a very excellent reason 
indeed, for he had just escaped being 
raned—if you can consider it a name! 
Solomon. But how, my mother figured, 
could any one have the heart to name 
such a handsome child that? 

My mother, sister and myself came to 
San Francisco when I was five or so, from 
a place of which I remember very little, 
which is strange, for I was, so the tale 
goes, a very precocious lad indeed. I do 
remember, however, that where I came 
from were multitudinous jackrabbits 
(which I played were kangaroos) and 
enormous eucalyptus trees, and great 
stretches of wheat-fields. If it is of any 
interest, I wore a red fez with a black 
tassel, and suchlike contraptions which 
are now forbidden by Crozier 
Griffith. 

My mother’s people were as 
nearly ’49ers as possible: my 
grandfather came across the 
plains, was a miner, kept store 
and slept nights under the 
counter; my grandmother came 
round the Horn a little later, 
and tells of the passengers’ 
fearsof theomnipresent shadow 
of the Alabama. 

Of the house in which I first 
lived in San Francisco I remem- 
ber vividly the front-and-back 
parlor gertrudeathertonly dec- 
orated and embellished, the 
sickly banana-palm whipped to 
shreds by the wind, the calla- 
lilies and heliotrope and fuchsia; 
the empty sand lots in which 
we played, and whence the 
feared Webster Street gang 
periodically drove us from our 
fort-making. 

As early as this I became a 
romance-addict, for after flee- 
ing ignominously before a 
shower of stones I would ap- 
pear (breathless) at the house 
with many and valiant tales 
in which the teller was a com- 
bination. of Lancelot du Lake 
and—Munchausen, I suppose. 

The huge house was a won- 
derful place, especially for 
rainy days. In it was a col- 
lection of books—none of your 
». D. E. N. Southworth nor 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book, but 
Cooper, and Thackeray, and 
Scott; it is not strange that 
Henty and Alger seemed papish 
after that, or that Colonel 
Brady appeared as prince of 
liars. When it is considered 


that an exceptionally promising 
given 


art career was up by 


fiction. 


By Sidney Herschel Small ble. 


my mother when she married, and that 
every member of the family was art- 
loving and musical, it seems that the very 
thought of making of me a solidly-foun- 
dationed business man was—well, ill- 
advised, or possibly over-ambitious. I 
was well vaccinated with something else, 
and the serum had taken effect. 

A business man I was to be. Courses 
such as Money and Banking (now a total 
loss!) and Corporation Finance at Wis- 
consin headed me in that direction, but in 
between I managed to sandwich, as a sop, 
a good bit of the so-called cultural courses. 
When the time came, I went to work, 
with what might honestly be called a very 
poor grace. I held what our town paper 
called a responsible position with a great 





A. P. TAYLOR 


Sidney Small believes in the happy ending, in and out of 
He had provided such an ending for his 


novel now concluding in this magazine, and is 


clinching a successful outcome for himself 





manufacturer. It was responsi- 
If I loafed, the stock became 
dusty. This in New York. 

Next: married, salesman, adver- 
tising manager, advertising agency, which 
is certainly going down the scale of impor- 
tance, you can see. The first was and is 
a success, the second not so bad, the third 
sort of lukewarm roast-pork, and the last 
defies adjectives. Mark Twain hits it: 
my thoughts would spoil the sale of any 
Sunday School booklet. By mutual con- 
sent, I quit. 

For any one with an ounce of sense 
(which I haven’t) and with two boys 
(which I have) to start writing for a living 
was considered—you say it. But, since 
I couldn’t get me a job, why not? 

And, writing, why not about something 
of which I knew? 

The “family business” was in_ the 
Orient, trips were taken back and forth 
every two years orso. Oriental 
stories (if | may become pro- 
fessionally jealous a moment) 
were usually about “wily” 
Japanese who were alway: 
tricky, and “inscrutable” Chi- 
nese w tho were always wily, and 





“trusty” East-Indians, who 
were always inscrutable. Any- 
thing different? It simply 


wasn’t done. 

Ergo: a short story or two or 
three, and then The Lord of 
the Thunder Gate; after that 
Kayama’s fat fictional brother, 
Okyo, who will parade through 
the Purple Rings—(advertise- 
ment). 

That is that. 


OR the rest, I live on the 

top of a hill in San Rafael, 
work whether or not I feel like 
it, sweat it out instead of 
dashing it off; play cribbage o’ 
nights, broil a better steak 
than my wife, gossip with the 
neighbors, have all sorts of 
hopes for the future, argue 
about This Freedom and Brass, 
kick if the coffee isn’t hot, kick 
because (when it is) I drink 
two cups and can not sleep, 
read Walpole and Hutchinson 
because every one else does, 
read Cobb and Wiley becaus« 
(as every one does) I like to 
just the same as all the rest of 
us muchly-married men. Not 
very exciting, I agree, but I- 
and we—like it. 

Arriving at last to that ultra- 
important portion, the aims of 
the author (I still hem and haw 
when any one says “And what 
are you doing now?’’): 

It is good business, of course, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The Pulse a the West 


Contentment The usual symptoms of hard times—soup 
and Security kitchens, unemployment on a vast scale, 
for the West emergency relief work, etc.—were with 


us a yearago. The approach of 1923 finds 
these symptoms gone. Business—meaning those social 
activities on which all of us depend for our daily necessities 
—ison an even keel again. Instead of sagging, prices of 
the great staples have with few exceptions shown a rising 
tendency. Western livestock and wool, Western lumber, 
Western metals and Western fruits have been marketed 
either at a substantial profit or at least without loss. 
With the exception of grain and alfalfa, the farmers have 
been able to dispose of their output advantageously. By 
every token, considering the lack of stocks and the continu- 
ing building activity, 1923 should be a year of security 
and contented effort throughout the nation. It will be— 
unless a European upheaval rocks the foundations of 
America. 


—_ omnes ne Sepang eres << RS, Teng 





made, must point out how these pledges and promises were 
treated as ‘“‘scraps of paper,”’ must prove to Europe that the 
failure of its statesmen to carry out their pledges has been 
directly responsible for the present chaos. 

As the financial and moral creditor of Europe, the 
United States today must through its official representatives 
begin to do some pointed talking in short sentences lack- 
ing the sugar-coating of diplomatic phraseology. As a 
starter President Harding might remind Europe that no 
semi-bankrupt nation has the right to maintain huge and 
useless armies while it is welching on its debts. 


U U 


The Real Object Secretary Fall of the Interior Department 
Behind Secretary is a close personal friend of President 
Fall’s Scheming arding. They were cronies in the Senate, 
partners in business ventures and of the 

same shade of political 





vu 


What Harding Should 
Say About Welchiag 


Four years after the signing 
of the armistice Europe is 
still mired in the quicksand 
of the war spirit. After 
four years of the Versailles 
“peace,” after the ham- 
stringing of Germany and 
the paralysis of Russia, 
formerly the two greatest 
iilitary powers on earth, 
Europe still keeps under 
arms a million men more 
than it had idle in barracks 
during 1913. England and 
France are drifting farther 
apart every month. The 
grinning Turk, his sword 
dripping with Christian 
blood, is back in Constan- 
tinople. Italy hates France 
and the Southern Slavs. 








beliefs. When, therefore, 
Secretary Fall’s first at- 
tempt to reverse the conser- 
vation policies established 
by Roosevelt came a crop- 
per, it was certain that he 
would use his personal 
friendship with the Presi- 
dent to renew the attempt. 

Before going farther let 
us state right here that 
Fall’s talk about unlocking 
natural resources and put- 
ting them into immediate 
use is 95 per cent bunk and 
hogwash. His real object 


NOE 
ALE FIPANCE 


aff X< DEFIES, is to get the remaining 
TAX , natural resources out of the 
=e 


hands and control of the 
public and transfer them 
to private ownership. He 
knows as well as you and I 
that they won’t be put into 
use regardless of ownership 
until there is a demand for 
them, and that under present 
conditions any one who in 








Bulgaria and Hungary, en- 
couraged by Turkey’s suc- 
cess, are stirring sullenly. 
The reparation problem is 
unsolved. Deadly hatred is flashing across every boundary 
line and is reflected back in the mirrors of fear and suspicion. 

Various European countries owe the United States 
eleven billion dollars. That debt—and the graves of 
American dead in France—give us the right, impose on us 
the duty to speak to Europe in plain words, to state our 
opinion of the mess officially and publicly in terms that can 
not be misunderstood. The time has come when the Ad- 
ministration must remind Europe of the basis upon which 
America entered, of the pledges given and the promises 
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Has Any One Seen the Officer on the Beat? 


good faith shows that there 
is a real need for the imme- 
diate development of pub- 
licly owned resources can readily obtain permission to use 
them. But he can no longer get the resources, the forests, 
the coal, oil and phosphate land, the water power and the 
oil-shale deposits for the purpose of putting his private lock 
on them, of holding them for speculative purposes. 
Nobody in the Far West demanded the transfer of the 
National Forests from the Agricultural to the Interior 
Department. That scheme originated in Fall’s office. It 
was held up by the Farm Bloc in House and Senate; it was 
opposed by the lumbermen and the stock raisers of the 


Wahi, in the Sacramento Bee 
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What the Kaiser's millions couldn't do. this man did with a handful of veterans and a 
few score batteries of French ‘75s. He forced England to back down and made 
Europe eat humble pie. Mustapha Kemal Pasha is saluting his victorious troops 


Far West. Now Secretary Fall, banking on the President’s 
friendship, is reviving the scheme. 

If President Harding has political acumen, he will give 
Fall the gate. In the next issue we will supply proof of the 
manner in which Fall is hoodwinking the President—proof 
of an underhanded plot so nasty that the smelly deal will 
cause every right-thinking American to see red and curse 
a blue streak. 


U U 


The event most deeply influencing the 
current of national life since 1861 was not 
the participation of America in the world 
war or the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The event which shifted the foundation of 
national life was so lacking in spectacular elements, it hap- 
pened so gradually that it attracted little notice. Even today 
hardly any one seems to have grasped its full significance. 

The event was the restriction of immigration, automatic 
during the war years, by legislative en- 
actment since 1920. 

In the summer of 1922 industry was 
not operating at full capacity; mining 
had by no means fully recovered; the 
farmer was getting along with a minimum 
of hired help. Yet there was an actual 
shortage of labor in several important 
lines of industry, a shortage so pro- 
nounced that the U.S. Steel Corporation 
of twelve-hour-day fame was obliged to 
lift the pay of common labor twenty per 
cent in order to attract recruits. And 
the textile mills of New England had to 
abandon proposed wage reductions be- 
cause no floating supply of mill hands 
was to be had to take the strikers’ 
place. Early in July of the present year 
180 reports of labor shortages came to 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
from all sections of the country. 

What was the reason for this labor 
shortagé during a period when industry, 
mining and agriculture were operating 
well below full capacity? 

The drying-up of the torrent of Euro- 
pean immigrants that used to pour 


The Approach 
of a Chronic 
Labor Shortage 


The Pulse of the West 
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through the Eastern gates was the cause 
of the phenomenon. 

During the ten years before the war the 
net gain in population through immigra- 
tion averaged better than 700,000 per 
annum. Since 1915 it has been negligi- 
ble. During the first year in which the 
new immigration restrictions were efiec- 
tive the net gain dropped to 75,000 of 
which number one half consisted of 
women and children. 

In the seven years before the war im- 
migration added at least 3,000,000 able- 
bodied adults to the country’s labor 
supply. Since 1914 this gain has reached 
barely 500,000. Consequently there is a 
potential deficit of over 2,000,000 im- 
ported workers. 

If immigration restrictions continue, 
this deficit will grow from year to year. 

What will be its effect on the life and 
character of the nation? 


U U 
INTERNATIONAL 
The Startling By comparing the birth 
Results of the ‘ate changes among 


cul Mie natives,immigrantsand 
their descendants dur- 
ing the last 120 years, somebody has determined that, had 
there been no immigration at all, the United States would 
still have a population of over a hundred millions today. 
According to this authority the coming of the immigrants 
reduced the birth rate of the native population. Had the birth 
rate of r800continued undiminished fora century, the natural 
increase without any immigration whatsoever would have 
filled the country with a hundred million descendants of the 
native stock. So runs the assertion of the investigator. 

We are about to put that theory to the test. The present 
immigration restrictions will probably be retained, perhaps 
made more stringent unless farmer and mill owner join forces 
to bring about a renewal of the supply of cheap European 
labor. If they fail, startling developments will take place 
during the next ten years. 

The labor shortage will become more acute from year to 
year, given fairly prosperous conditions. Wages of labor 
will rise constantly and its political power will grow with the 
increasing shortage. Security and continuity of employment 





INTERNAT / ONAL 
A few months ago they were loading figs at Smyrna for the world market. Christian 


dissension, selfishness and disunity allowed Smyrna to burn, whereupon 
the price of California grown figs rose at once. What happens 
in the Near East affects every corner of the world 
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will be the lot of the masses—provided the tariff wall is kept 
high enough to keep out the flood of cheap foreign goods 
seeking the American market with its ever rising price level. 
But with this rising price level will come stagnation of en- 
terprise, expansion will slow down and aggressive initiative 
will cease to be one of the dominant traits of American life. 

On the other hand the rising cost of supplies would not be 
offset by a corresponding rise in the price of agricultural 
staples. The farmer would have to pay high for what he 
bought and be satisfied with the lower world price for his 
output. Also, his hired labor would become scarce and high- 
priced. Under these conditions agriculture would either 
have to receive state assistance or deteriorate. 

In other words, the continuation of immigration restric- 
tions will in a few years produce in this country conditions 
analogous to those prevailing in Australia. Whether such a 
fundamental change should be welcomed or opposed we 
don’t know. But it deserves universal attention and dis- 
cussion. We’ve got to make the choice, and we should make 
it intelligently, with our eyes wide open. 


U U 


Why Your State Though this is written before the sovereign 
Taxation Will | voter has marched to the ballot box, it is 
Stay "Way High perfectly safe to predict that ninety per 
cent of the pre-election economy promises 
and pledges will not be translated into action, no matter 
which brand of candidates was successful at the polls. The 
pressure for continuing all expenses at the old rate is too 
strong. When thousands of state employes, all vitally and 
personally interested in maintaining the status quo, begin to 
oppose retrenchment with all their political might, it re- 
quires a tremendous counter-pressure to put the economies 
through. And this counter-pressure does not exist. The 
average citizen forgets public affairs after he has cast his 
ballot. Perhaps he’ll realize by-and-by that the ballot like 
the marriage ceremony is merely the beginning of the cam- 
paign, that the promises of courtship are verbal thistledown 
unless both parties take a lively interest in their fulfilment. 
In most states the bulk of the present expenditures has 
been authorized by a vote of the citizens. Of course there 
have been startling increases in the last ten years, but they 
were necessitated principally by bond issues for new roads 
and by the mounting cost of education. The voters every- 
where authorized salary increases for public employes dur- 
ing the peak of inflated prices, but these salaries can not be 
reduced without a popular vote despite lower living costs. 
A newly elected official with more than ordinary strength 
of mind and backbone may succeed in lopping off gross ex- 
travagance here and there, new projects may be killed and 
improvements delayed during the coming year, but never- 
theless state expenses in the Far West won’t drop appre- 
ciably below the present level unless state activities like 
road building are drastically curtailed and the amount spent 
on education is severely pruned. Though we have listened 
closely, we have heard no voice anywhere in the Far West 
advocating these economies. 


U U 


One Way to If you have no desire to have your name 
Perpetuate perpetuated and your memory kept green, 

N skip this paragraph. It is intended solely 
Your Name : 


for those men and women who would like 
to do something so worth while that their great-grand- 
children will proudly name them at the head of the ancestral 
list. 

In Western America it is easy today for hundreds of in- 
dividuals to erect for themselves permanent monuments, to 
earn for themselves the sincere gratitude of a dozen genera- 
tions. This is the recipe: Start a campaign—it won’t be 
easy and you’ll have to stick to it as a politician sticks to 
office—to have your community acquire as many thousand 
acres of cut-over timber land as it can be induced to buy, 
for the purpose of developing the dreary waste into a munici- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
The youngest university president in America is Dr. C. H. Marvin 
who at the age of thirty-three was chosen to guide the 


destinies of the University of Arizona at Tucson 


pal forest. In less than a century that forest will be the 
community’s greatest, most valuable asset, the pride of the 
town and a continuous, everlasting source of revenue. They 
will erect monuments to its founder and curse the short- 
sighted opposition which prevented him from making it 
three times as large. 

In Europe municipal and state forests have for a century 
occupied exactly the position here described. Most exceed- 
ingly fortunate is that community which owns a perpetual 
supply of timber. And here in America we are approaching 
European forest and lumber conditions with dizzy speed. 

Proof? Here it is: In 1906 the United States consumed 
lumber at the annual rate of a little over five hundred board 
feet per inhabitant; in 1920 the per capita consumption had 
dropped to 316 feet, a decline of thirteen board feet per 
annum. If that rate of decline continues, our lumber con- 
sumption will have reached the European level in less than 
twenty years. 


U U 
Municipal We, the citizens of the U.S. A., the great- 
Forests for the ¢st, richest, most powerful country on 
Far West earth, have been, still are a nation of short- 


sighted wasters. Because of the wondrous 
abundance of natural resources, we believed they were in- 
exhaustible and we acted on this belief. For every unit we 
used, we carelessly tossed three units to the winds, be it coal, 
timber, salmon, seals or buffaloes. We accepted the biblical 
admonition literally and took no thought of the morrow. 
Roosevelt opened our eyes. Now we are beginning to believe 
him because that which he predicted twenty years ago is 
coming true. 

Compare the cost of lumber today with its price twenty 
years ago. Remember that we are cutting down or burning 
timber six times faster than it is produced. Put two and two 



























































Armstrong, in the Tacoma News-Tribune 


A Good Way to Stop ‘Em! 


together and visualize conditions as they will be twenty, 
fifty, a hundred years hence. Then go out and start the 
campaign for a municipal forest. 

It can be done. The legislatures which convene in January 
can be induced to give municipalities the right to acquire 
cut-over land for forestry purposes; the Forest Service will 
probably undertake to administer tracts located close to 
National Forests at actual cost. The financial burden need 
not be unbearably heavy. Surely it can be done, by states 
as well as by cities. : 

Suppose Seattle should buy 50,000 logged-off acres at ten 
dollars an acre. Can you imagine the value of these 50,000 
acres covered with a good stand of young merchantable 
timber in 1983? 

Isn’t there some public-spirited lumberman who will 
present Portland, Tacoma or Spokane with the deed to ten 
thousand logged-off acres as the nucleus of a municipal 
iorest? 


U U 
The Asylum Take ten minutes and examine carefully 
of the Oil the stock certificates you have accumu- 


a ad. lated in the last ten or fifteen years. Most 

certainly this perusal of past mistakes will 
awaken sad memories. There is scarcely one thrifty indi- 
vidual, man or woman, over thirty who has not been stung 
at least once by a fake promoter. If the money stolen 
from honest people by crooked stock swindlers during the 
last twenty years had been invested at savings bank interest 
compounded semi-annually, it would now amount to over 
fifteen billion dollars, enough to pay almost two-thirds of our 
war debts. The mere interest on this sum would pay the 
annual upkeep of the army and navy combined. 

And the skin game goes merrily on. An endless chain 
conveyor is continuously dredging hard-earned gold out of 
the pockets of honest but gullible folks and dumping it into 
the limousines of clever crooks. Though forty-one states 
have adopted so-called blue-sky laws regulating the issue 
and sale of corporate securities in order to prevent the worst 
and most common forms of stock frauds, seven states still 
offer asylum to the swindlers and profit thereby. The 
two worst offenders are Texas and Oklahoma. ‘There the 
mail-order oil-stock scoundrel flourishes and waxes fat as the 
doughboy on the Rhine. Unhampered by any legal restric- 
tions he sells his stock throughout the United States by 
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mail, arouses the appetite of his victims by paying them 
high dividends with a part of their own money for a few 
months, pockets the balance and starts a new company. 

He is safe. The blue-sky commissioners of the forty- 
one states with a conscience can’t reach him; their juris- 
diction does not go beyond the state line. The defrauded 
victims do nothing; they are scattered from Halifax to 
San Diego; their individual losses are comparatively smal! 
and the expense of prosecution, especially where the crooks 
stand in with the authorities, is heavy. It’s a safe and 
profitable game. Because it is safe and profitable the mails 
are burdened every day with hundreds of thousands of let 
ters sent out by the crooks. 

Looking you straight in the eye, we assert that at some 
time or other you have fallen for some new and unexpected 
trick of the crooks. You have lost money through them. 
At the time of the loss you ground your teeth in helpless 
rage and longed for the opportunity when you would be abk 
to kick them over the house tops. Well, that opportunity 
is yours now. 


U U 


Help Give the = The chief asylum of the worst stock swind- 
Texas Swindlers Jers in America is located in Texas and 
a Swift Kick Oklahoma. From Fort Worth, Houston, 
Tulsa and other cities the crooks are 
sending out a continuous stream of smoothly worded 
letters and pamphlets cleverly designed to cause the sucker 
to exchange his money for a piece of paper. The authori- 
ties of Texas and Oklahoma have done nothing to put the 
swindlers behind the bars; some Texas and Oklahoma 
banks even codperate with them by giving the pirates letters 
of recommendation. Since the local authorities are supine, 
the job of cleaning the rats’ nest can only be done by Uncle 
Sam. He is willing. 

There is now before the Senate Post Office Committee 
the Dennison bill designated as H. R. 10598. This bill makes 
it a felony to use the mail or any other agency of interstate 
commerce to offer for sale in a state securities contrary to 
the state laws. Under this law the Texas crooks could not 
offer their worthless shares or units unless they had first 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


You Can't Do That to a Lion Very Long, Even Though He 
Has a Sore Foot 
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obtained-a_permit from the Corporation 
Commissioner. Lacking such a_ permit 
they could not only be sent to jail, but 
the victim could bring suit in the nearest 
Federal court to recover his money plus 
damages. The bill would put an end to 
the mail frauds and save the hopeful 
but ignorant investors a hundred mil- 
lions a year. 

If you want to kick the crooks where it 
will hurt most, sit down at once, write 
both of your Senators and ask them to 
give their vote and active support to the 
Dennison bill. It has already been 
adopted by the House, but it will die in 
the Senate unless there is evidence of 
popular support. 

Kick the crooks hard and now. 


U U 


The Wooden-Ship The other day they 
Millions Are sold 226 wooden ves- 
ar ee ee sels built during the 
P war. The fleet had 
cost nearly three hundred million dollars; 
it was sold for less than a million. 
The transaction must be pleasant read- 
ing for the men now lying in Government hospitals with 
bodies wrecked on the battlefields of France. 

The construction of wooden ships was an error of judg- 
ment expanded into a huge profiteering grab. Shortly after 
the first contracts for the monstrosities were let, practical 
shipping men and unbiased marine engineers pointed out 
that these small vessels under war conditions could barely 
carry enough fuel and provisions for the round trip to 
France, leaving room for only a few hundred tons of cargo. 
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Kettlewell, in the Oakland Tribune 


One Strike We'll All Approve 
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INTERNATIONAL 


It’s the famous Western climate that does it. This introduces “Dairy Maid,” 
proud mother of triplets. The interesting family is the property 


of George W. Bradshaw of Tremonton, Utah 


Considering the amount of space they would take up at the 
loading and unloading terminals they were a hindrance 
rather than a help. Yet construction continued, ever more 
contracts were let. The lumber regions of the Gulf and the 
Pacific Coast had no fat munitions or aircraft contracts. 
They clamored for pie, brought political pressure to bear 
and got it despite the protests of the experts. 

In the red soil of every war the highest devotion and the 
meanest form of political graft always flourish impartially 


side by side. vu ra 


The Impotent Every large city should have an Associa- 
Law and the tion of Victims of Reckless Drivers or- 
en ganized for the relentless prosecution of 

those criminals who operate motor cars 
without regard to the fate of other people, afoot or awheel. 
The slaughter of the innocents is assuming such proportions 
that an organized, continuous effort is needed to make 
streets and highways safe for pedestrians and conservative 
motorists. 

Ninety-five per cent of all motorists are careful drivers 
willing and anxious to obey the law and the rules of the road. 
It’s the five per cent of habitual speeders, of drunkards, of 
empty-headed delivery boys, stubborn truck drivers and 
reckless motor stage Jehus that must shoulder the responsi- 
bility for most of the 14,000 deaths caused by automobile 
accidents this year. An occasional fine does not impress 
them; even a few days in jail will not cause them to slow 
down. It’s time that an entire revision of the laws govern- 
ing the operation of motor vehicles were undertaken. 

The primary need is a law making it a misdemeanor or, 
better still, a felony to operate a motor vehicle without a 
driver’s license. Such a license should not be issued except 
after the applicant has demonstrated not only that he is 
competent to handle a motor car under all conditions, but 
that he has no physical or mental defects which might en- 
danger the lives of others. Maryland has such a law and 
enforces it. It has not decreased the sale or use of motor 
cars, but it has enabled the authorities to begin weeding out 
the incompetent and reckless drivers. In addition to fines, 
Maryland punishes the offender by revoking his license, there- 
by removing him from the road for different periods of time. 

The congestion of streets and roads will grow. The 
slaughter will assume ever larger proportions unless it is 
checked by a carefully considered series of provisions that 
will keep the habitual speeder, the incompetent and the 
reckless driver off the road. 














































































EMEMBER that elemen 

tary experiment in the high 

school chemical labor: atory 

in which an iron. wire, 
heated to redness and thrust into 
a jar filled with oxygen, !:terally 
takes fire and burns up in a 
shower of sparks? ‘The process of 
cutting through steel based on this 
experiment is today saving for the 
world the millions of tons of valua- 
ble metal tied up in the warships 
that are to be scrapped. If the 
scrapping had to be done with 
hammer, chisel and wrench, the 
cost of the labor necessary to take 
the ships apart would be far 
greater than the value of the re- 
claimed metal; it would be cheaper 
to sink the ships out in the ocean 
where the water is very deep. 
But with the so-called oxy-acety- 
lene torch, which heats the metal 
to the kindling point and then 
directs a stream of oxygen against the 
line to be cut, the saving of the metal 
becomes possible. 

The British government did not believe 
it would pay to salvage any part of the 
surrendered German fleet, so most of the 
ships were sunk. But American ingen- 
uity is tackling the problem with vigor 
and so far with success. In a Pacific 
Coast wrecking yard it has been demon- 
strated that even the exceedingly hard 
laminated armor plate 
can be salvaged success- 
fully. 

This metal is so hard 
and so full of internal 
stresses, due to heat 
treatments given each of 
its several layers before 
they are pressed to- 
gether into a_ single 
plate, that it is consid- 
ered dangerous to attack 
it with the usual oxy- 
acetylene gas cutting 
torch. Under the intense 
heat of the cutting torch, 
as generally used, the 


plate acts like glass 
touched with a_ hot 
poker—it breaks and 


throws off _ splinters 
which fly in all direc- 
tions, making things 
most inconvenient and 
sometimes actually haz- 
ardous for the workmen. 

Of course, the heat 
generated by the com- 
bination of the oxygen 


Hard Scrapping 


The Pacific Coast Solves the Problem of 
Junking Uncle Sam's Sea Fighters 


By D. R. 


“scrappers 





Lane 


and the metal is the same. whatever fuel 
is used in the pre-heating, but it is a fact 
that under the milder pre-heating flame of 
a torch using a mixture of ordinary illumi- 
nating gas and oxygen the laminated 
plate on the Minneapolis and the Brook- 
lyn did not throw off any splinters. On 
the contrary, it cut like ordinary metal. 
Whether the same will apply to the 
heavier plate on the modern battlecraft 


PHOTOS BY THE AIR REDUCTICN CO. 
The oxygen torch cuts through eight-inch armor plate as though it were tin 


most difhcult problems of cutting of 


modern battleships for scrap will have 


been solved. 


There are a variety of human angles to 
the scrapping process, the most notable of 
which is the dislike of workmen to engage 


in it. 


There is a very real and positive 


aversion on their part to expending effort 
in the tearing down of what other men 


have built. 


Perhaps those who are pessi- 


is undetermined, but if it does, one of the , mistic regarding the mental attitude of 


were half done with their task 








The engine and boiler rooms of the cruiser Brooklyn after the 





the American working 
man might find an in- 
teresting comment: ary in 
this. 

Another point is the 
admiration always ex- 
cited in the wreckers 
the men who are doing 
the work, not those 
who stand to take a 
profit from it—by the 
fne work done on these 
old ships and the fine 
materials built into 
them. 

The workers do not 
talk about “economic 
waste” or similar ab- 
stract conceptions, _ 
they are quite frank | 
expressing regret or 
good nickel steel from a 
ship’s protective deck 
or gun shields or armor 
belt should go to the 
furnaces like ordinary 
scrap. They do not like 
to see the finely-m:- 
chined bronze and brass 
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of the engine-room equipment 
heading toward the scrap bin for 
melting up. They would prefer 
to see the individual parts of the 
ships taken out whole and saved 
for re-sale and further use. 

But those directing the scrap- 
ping have found that sentiment 
does not pay in that business and 
that there is only one way to look 
at a ship sold for breaking up, 
which is to regard her merely as 
so much junk—steel, copper, 
brass, bronze and boiler tubes, 
cast iron and wastage—all mixed 
into an almost inextricable tangle. 
The task of separation is the 
great one; it is comparatively 
easy to cut the vessel herself into 
billet sizes with the torch, but 
when it comes to removing fit- 
tings it is a different matter. 
To get brass away from copper 
and both away from steel requires 
labor. Incidentally, it is from 
the accuracy and efficiency ‘of 
this part of the work that the 
profit of the whole enterprise 
arises. 

The idea is to save all the 
metal containing copper that can 
be got out without too great an 
expenditure. When too much 
time, labor and equipment are 
required to take off a brass gasket, 
say, that brass ceases to be an 
asset worth ten cents a pound as 
junk and becomes a liability. 

At the shipyard already men- 
tioned the outstanding character- 
istic of the scrapping enterprise 
is the manner in which facilities 
erected in war times, wholly with 
a view to construction, are being 
turned to the process of tearing 
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less hand, for there is compara- 
tively little of these that is 
possible of re-sale. Then the gas 
torch men come with their cutting 
devices and raze everything that 
is part of the ship proper down to 
the®level of her upper deck. 
Masts, funnels, gunmounts, all 
are stripped off. The deck fit- 
tings, which have a certain value 
as complete items, are removed 
by loosening the bolts that hold 
them down. 

Then the torch men cut the 
deck into strips which are landed 
by cranes and cut into smaller 
pieces, fit for the charging tray 
at the furnace. After that the 
shell, the sidewall of the ship, is 
cut down all round to the level 
of the next deck. It, too, comes 
off in strips of such size as to 
save as much re-cutting as possi- 
ble. The bulkheads that divide 
the deck into compartments are 
taken down similarly and then 
the whole process is repeated on 
the lower decks, one by one. 

When the protective deck i 
reached that is cut into billets. 
Thereafter for the first time since 
the ship was built, the engine 
room and boiler compartments 
are opened again to the sky. 
The smaller boilers are removed 
as a whole, the tubes are taken 
out of the large boilers and their 
shells are cut up. When the use 
of the cutting porch becomes too 
difficult, explosives are used. So 
the final destruction of the 
The tiny warships is brought about by the 
same agencies that sink them in 
battle: explosions and fire. 

The score of the wrecking game 


This devastation is not the result of gun fire. 


blow torches of the wrecking crew wrought the havoc 


down. Even the beaching of the Marble- navy men who prepared these ships for on the Pacific Coast stands as follows: 


head was as nearly as may be a launching turning over had something of the spirit Three old cruisers and a monitor have 
in reverse. that prompts friends to prepare a body been scrapped. At the Mare Island and 


The ships come to the wreckers vir- meticulously for the funeral; it must have Bremerton navy yards, pending final 


tually complete; their magazines 


are depressed them to see impertinent tugs acceptance of the Washington agreements 


empty and their guns disabled, but other- take honest battlecraft in tow and hustle by all nations concerned and the enact- 


wise they are ready to take the sea. 


The them away to the wreckers. ment of legislation which will authorize 


Brooklyn came to the dock for her de- At the scrapping docks, the vessels are their destruction, are dozens of other 
struction complete to the electric light tied up and carpenters attack them, strip- doomed vessels, including a battle cruiser 
bulb in the last socket. Possibly the ping out the fine wood fittings with aruth- under construction. 





SF ee canard. 





iy: 


The navy turns the condemned warships over to the wreckers complete to the last detail, even the electric light bulbs being left 


in the sockets. 
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HE editor was right. He said I 

was wrong when I wrote that the 

plan to transfer the National 

Forests from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of the 
Interior had been dropped. From author- 
ity which can not be questioned it now 
seems probable that by the time this is in 
print, the President will have transmitted 
to Congress a departmental reorgani- 
zation project which will move both the 
forests and highw ays to the Interior 
Department. The purpose is deeper than 
a Eeescal regrouping of bureaus. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture is becoming 
too powerful to suit some interests. W ith 
that department in control of so many of 
the functions of government, and the 
farm bloc dominant in Congress, there is 
a fear that the Government will be 
dominated by the agrarian interests. So 
far, the subject has never been considered 
in detail by the Cabinet. When it is laid 
before that body there will be a crisis. If 
it gets to Congress, there will be a battle 
royal. “Up and at ’em,” is again the 
watchword for all who want to have the 
National Forests administered as at 
present. 


U 
Rowing Over Recreation 


It is too bad but the public, with its 
propensity for getting things wrong, keeps 
on mixing up the National Parks with the 
National Forests. This is undoubtedly 
—worse luck—partly due to the success 
of the Forest Service in attracting the 
people to the Forests for their outings. 
The ‘National Park Service regards 
itself as the outdoor recreational depart- 
ment of the Federal Government and is 
just as sore over parking use of the forests 
as the foresters are sore over having their 
domains attributed to the Parks. The 
result is one of those laughable inter- 


bureau rows which are as gravely regarded 


inside as they are laughed at outside. 
lhe Forest Service now marks its pictures 
for the newspapers and magazines with 


“Note: This concerns 
NaTIONAL Forests. Do not confuse 
with National Parks.” The National 
Park Service studiously avoids all refer- 
ence iv the forests in its “literature” for 
the beguilement of outers. The Parks 
want to encroach on the forests and would 
like to have some sort of authority over 
them in a recreational way. They stoutly 
maintain that the Forest Service is purely 
commercial and has no business mixing 
up with the play side of national life. It 
is said that Stephen Mather, director of 
the National Park Service, was aroused to 
active anger when the Forest Service 
placarded the railway stations with a 
poster bearing the legend: “The People’s 
Play ground—the National Forests.” The 
nerve of it! 

Wherefore, mayhap, the Forest Service 
has been having trouble in getting the 
Congressional Joint Printing Committee 
to authorize the printing of some of its 
little folders with maps of the National 
Forests for the benefit of hikers and 
motorists. Now, all this trouble would 
be avoided if Secretary Fall of the 
Interior Department could take over 
the Forests and put them under Mr. 
Mather. ‘There would be peace—like the 
peace in Anatolia. 


this rubber stamp: 


U 
How to Get Reelected 


Senator Borah is a wizard of the 
national spotlight. It is not that he gets 
into the spotlight, but that he makes it. 


The reflector automatically focuses upon 


him every time he talks or writes. The 
chief reason is that in a parliamentary 
body of public men who are composites 
instead of independent individuals, Borah 
remains his own man. When he gets up 
to speak in the Senate he is not purely a 








representative of the Republicans of 


Idaho, but just Borah and independent. 
He stayed out of the Senate one term 
because he would not pledge himself to 
have a certain man appointed United 
States marshal for Idaho. 

“How do you do it?” I asked him one 
day. 

“Simply, by not wanting to stay here,” 
he answered, “one day Jonger than the 
limit of my independence. Public life 
appeals to me only as an interesting and 
useful sphere of activity—and it would 
lose its appeal the moment I became sub- 
servient to fear of tenure of office or of 
special influences. I suppose some of my 
associates are less fortunately placed than 
I am, but sometimes I think that the best 
politics, even in the narrow personal sense 
‘of the word, is to do your public duty 
according to your own conscience and 
judgment and leave the event to itself. 
Anyway, I| do not care to stay here on any 
other terms. There is no lure in public 
life for me except in my own way of pur- 
suing it. Denied that, I wouldn’t remain 
a day.” 


U 
Clerk-Made Tariff Rates 


Making a tariff law is a strange and 
wonderful thing. The makers them- 
selves don’t know what may be concealed 
in two thousand schedules dealing with 
pretty much all industry and commerce. 
is an impenetrable wilderness to most 
members of Congress. Even when it gets 
down to the conferees—only ten men — 
they don’t know. A member of the 
House asked a friend who was one of the 
little body of last resort what had been 
done about a certain important schedule. 
“We adopted it today,” was the answer, 
“but Pll be damned if I noticed what it 
was.” It’s a good guess that the expert 
clerks employed by the tariff-drafting 
committees have more to do with man\ 
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things than the august chairmen. And 
one influential member of Congress can 
do more single-handed behind the scenes 
than a hundred can do in the open. For 
example: Although the farmers of all the 
great corn states were opposed to a duty 
on cattle brought into this country to be 
grain-finished for the bloc, Senator 
Gooding of Idaho put in and kept in a 
prohibitive duty of 114 to 2 cents a pound. 
Result—according to the Tariff Commis- 
sion—no benefit to American cattlemen, 
loss to the feeder-farmers, ruin of a 
$75,000,000 industry in western Canada 
ind, of course, drying up of an important 
outlet both for American manufactured 
voods and agricultural products. 

Sometimes each of two selfish groups 
attains its tariff purpose with surprising 
results. The farmers “hollered” for free 
shingles, and got them. Some timber 
interests demanded a duty on logs, and 
got it. And thereby the shingle makers 
of Washington state got a knockout, and 
“the greatest protective tariff of them 
ll’ hands the shingle market of the 
United States over to British Columbia 
on its own terms. And now the maimed 
shingle industry is compelled to make 
common cause with the British Columbia 
adversary to save the shingle from dis- 
aster through state Jaws and municipal 
building ordinances. 


U 
Shortridge and Alligator Pears 


Perhaps it will be an honor that he will 
want to forget in future years, but 
Senator Shortridge’s friends will not yield 
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first place to Senator Gooding as the big 
chief of the high-protection shock troops. 
They admit that Gooding has more gold 
lace, but they say the California senator 
has more of the substance of achievement. 
Gooding, they say, has been very valuable 
as the ballyhoo artist, but that under 
cover of his din Shortridge has been get- 
ting the votes. In line with his con- 
ception of a member of Congress as a 
public counsel retained by the home folks 
though paid by the general treasury, 
Shortridge appointed himself tariff attor- 
ney for everything raised in California and 
he quietly went out, like a good lawyer, 
to settle his cases out of court. While 
Gooding staged his circus in the open 
Senate, Shortridge lined ’°em up one by 
one, even as the canny precinct leader 
marches his voters to the polls. His 
slogan seemed to be that a cent of tariff 
on the statute books is worth a dollar of 
possible foreign trade. Better a stiff 
duty for 50,000 bales of Imperial Valley 
and Arizona long staple cotton than 
$100,000,000 worth of trade with Egypt. 
It may be that a hundred million lopped 
off that trade may affect the capacity 
of American consumers to absorb Cali- 
fornia products—but let somebody else 
worry about such abstractions. When 
Shortridge got a duty on alligator pears 
he had something concrete that can be 
“pointed to with pride” and that nobody 
can gainsay. 
U 


That Brazilian “Extravagance™ 


One Frank A. Harrison, of Nebraska, 
rose to parsimonious fame in 1920 as the 
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manager of Senator Hiram Johnson’s 
presidential nomination campaign on 
next to nothing in the way of money. 
Consistently with his record for financing 
on a shoestring, Harrison began to play 
the part of the lynx-eyed guardian of the 
public funds as soon as President Harding 
made him a member of the Brazilian 
Exposition Commission. Possibly he took 
his cue from the curious suggestion the 
President made to the Commission, that 
it would be quite some economy feather 
in the Administration’s hat if the Com- 
mission could manage to turn back into 
the treasury about $200,000 of the million 
Congress appropriated as being the least 
amount that would give the U. S. an 
adequate showing at Rio. At any rate 
Harrison was soon charging everybody 
else on the commission with neglect and 
extravagance, and even hinted at graft. 
Thereupon the other members went up 
to the White House and assured the Presi- 
dent that Harrison was an unmitigated 
nuisance and suggested that the President 
would be acting in the public interest if he 
would indicate to Mr. Harrison the most 
direct route to a suitable exit from 
the public service. Harrison thereupon 
resigned. However, he stirred up enough 
smoke to cause the Secretary of State to 
detain D. C. Collier, of San Diego, chair- 
man of the Commission, in Washington 
for several weeks in a state of incommuni- 
cado, before getting a clean bill of health 
and a ticket back to Rio de Janiero, 
though it was conclusively proved that 
Collier traveled to and from Brazil in a 
state room with a real bedstead, instead 
of in the steerage. 
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The Fly in the Soup 


ALIFORNIA apparently is supremely satished with the new tariff if the cartoon reproduced above reflects the state’s senti- 
ments. Though the Portland Oregonian is a rockribbed conservative Republican daily, it apparently is not at all certain 
that the Republican party’s tariff creation is 100 per cent perfect. California’s orchard products were full fed at the protection 


trough; Oregon’s lumber and shingles had to go away hungry 
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which may account for 





Oregon’s lack of enthusiasm. 
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TALES OF THE OLD Beet 


I 





The King’s Favorite Comes to Camp 


OLA MONTEZ was the last 
uncrowned woman to rule a 
kingdom. She was the last of 
the long line, beginning with 
Annie Sorel and Jane Shore and 
extending down through Diane de Poic- 
tiers and Jeanne de Pompadour, to in- 
fluence the course of European politics. 
Two generations ago anyone who read the 
papers knew well who Lola Montez was. 

Her true name was Marie Dolores Eliza 
Rosanna Gilbert, and she was the 
daughter of a British army officer. He 
died when she was seven. Her mother 
took her to France where she attended 
school at Lyons and Marseilles. Even 
then she was a beauty, with her dark blue 
eyes shaded by heavy lashes, small mouth, 
olive complexion, heavy dark-brown hair 
and delicate features. “The Montez neck 
became the joke of irrever nt newspaper 
paragraphers, so extravagantly was it 
praised by artists. Her figure was 
marvelous in its perfection though she 
was not above average height and weight. 

Her mother planned great things for 
her, but as another Gilbert, the wise 
librettist, says, “‘gold lace has a charm 
for the fair,” and at the age of seventeen 
Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna made a 
runaway match with Captain James of 
the British army, and went to live with 
him in India. Five years of his society 
sufficed for her; she returned to England 
in 1842, leaving him behind. While he 
was suing for a divorce, she was studying 
dancing and shortly thereafter appeared 
at Her Majesty’s Theater in London, as 
“Lola Montez, Spanish dancer.” ‘The 
stodgy shopkeepers did not appreciate 
her performance and she flitted to the 
continent where in Germany, Poland, 
Russia and finally in Paris she won a 
series of great successes. Revisiting 
Germany in 1847, she danced in Munich 
where she became the favorite of King 
Ludwig of Bavaria who made her a 
countess, built her a palace and provided 
her with an annual pension from the 
royal revenues. 

Her influence over the jazz-brained 
monarch was unbounded. “She soon 
proved herself the real ruler of Bavaria,” 
says a brief historical account of her life. 
Had it been a century sooner, she might 
have continued the uncrowned ruler of 


By John L. Considine 


Author of: HI) Beachy’s Murder Dream 


a kingdom for the rest of her life. But 
it was the eve of 1848, a year of revolu- 
tions. Her political opponents proved 
too strong for her and she was forced to 
flee the kingdom. The mushy monarch 
also paid the penalty for his infatuation, 
the indignant Bavarians forcing him to 
abdicate in favor of his son. 

Lola left behind her not only her palace 
and her pension, but, temporarily at 
least, even her title of Countess Mans- 
feldt. She reappeared under the name of 
Lola Montez in Paris, whither she was 
followed by Ludwig. Scepterless and 
crownless, he now appeared in her eyes 
like any other elderly lobster; she turned 
him down and departed for England 
without him. Gold lace had evidently 
not yet lost its charm, for there, in 1849, 
she married George Heald, a young officer 
of the Guards. He was under twenty-one 
and his guardian instituted proceedings 
against Lola on the ground that her 
divorce from Captain James had not been 
made final, making her second union biga- 
mous. Mary Pickford’s overnight experi- 
ence as a citizen of Nevada or Rodolph 
Valentino’s Mexicali marriage did not 
excite one-half the interest aroused by 
this suit. But a little thing like a lawsuit 
meant nothing in the life of Lola, who 
promptly fled to Spain with her young 
husband. 


To the Gold Camps 


Again she tired of the martial and the 
marital. Again the footlights lured. She 
sought the new world to conquer and in 
1853 she appeared in San Francisco, where 
she found a phase of life that she had 
never experienced before. Heald was 
drowned that year in Lisbon and in 
November she married Patrick Hull, 
newspaper reporter. 

“She really did not take much pride in 
her beauty,” says an anonymous chroni- 
cler of that day and place, “but she was 
flattered if any one complimented her on 
her conversational powers. Yes, she was 
a marvelous beauty. Why, there used 
to be hundreds of men who would stand 





under her hotel windows for hours, 
purposely to see her face occasionally. 
Her vivacity was infectious, her 
abandon (which, by the way, has 
been grossly exaggerated) was always 
of a peculiar airy refinement, and her 
sarcasm was ever cutting. The chief charm 
about the countess was her sympathetic 
interest in any and all of those who she 
believed really liked her. 

“IT was working in a mining camp near 
Grass Valley when the Countess and Pat 
Hull were married. I wrote them to 
come and see what a wildly picturesque 
town we lived in, never dreaming they 
would take me at my word. Two weeks 
later the crazy old stage wheeled slowly 
up the mountainside into Grass Valley, 
with Pat Hull and his beautiful bride inside. 

“There were about 1600 people in the 
town then, and 1400 of them were men. 
The prospect of sudden riches attracted 
all there. England and the continent 
were represented by sons of the finest 
families. A dozen young men_ were 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 
There were two young nephews of Victor 
Hugo and a few scions of the impoverished 
nobility of Italy and Bohemia, while 
several hundred of the finest, brightest 
and keenest Americans, among them 
Frederick, son of that William M. Seward 
who was afterwards secretary of state in 
Lincoln’s cabinet, lived in the mining 
camp 

f he Countess was delighted with the 
place. The rugged and romantic scenery, 
the thorough democracy of the people, 
the witty and jolly young men and the 
unique civilization of the town and its 
environs appealed to her more than to 
any one else I have ever known. Some 
supposed that she left New York because 
she was too poor to keep up appearances 
there, but as a matter of fact, she had at 
least $100,000 to her credit in New York 
and San Francisco banks, and I know she 
frequently had letters from titled friends 
in Europe, urging her to return and live 
off their bounty. It was simply because 
she was weary of the splendor and fast 
living of European capitals that Lola 
Montez turned with joy to Jife 1 in a min- 
ing-town like Grass Valley.” 

That Lola had an eye to the main 
chance is shown by the prices charged 
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The Black Kaweah 


Knile-edged, scarred, aloof and forbidding, the Black Kaweah and its sister peaks of the Kern-Kaweah Divide 
stand in a wild amphitheater between the Great Western Divide and the main crest of the 
High Sierra. This view is from Alta Meadow. in the Sequoia National Park 








| with great ability. 
) the bear, and when an appeal was made to 
| the body of the meeting, they all cheered 
' the verdict. Then they made a night of it. 
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when, in response to a general demand, 
she gave a dance at Grass Valley. Ten 
dollars a seat for the front rows and five 
dollars for the rest of the house was the 
tariff. The house was sold out in a day, 
and the performance was such a success 
that she gave another a few nights later, 
with the same schedule of prices. 

Hull and his wife had not been a week 
in Grass Valley before they determined to 
make their home there. ‘They seemed to 
be happy with each other. Lola told a 
friend that she had fallen in love with Hull 
because of his ability to tell stories better 
than any other man she ever knew. 

In the course of a fortnight Lola and 
her husband leased a house, which still 
stands, a plain two-story wooden struc- 
ture, a landmark of the pioneer days. 

“I doubt if I ever saw a person more 
enthusiastic about having a home of her 
own than was the Countess while unpack- 
ing her effects and overseeing the arrange- 
ment of new furniture in the little six- 
room house,” says the chronicler before 
referred to. “She had trunks full of 
bric-a-brac and other mementoes of her 
European days. I asked her if she ever 
pined for the palace in Munich and the 
superb banquets in Paris and Vienna. 
She answered with the French accent 
she had acquired during her youthful 
residence in Marseilles: 

“**Never, never! Ah, you little know 
what sorrow and distress | have felt amid 
such scenes! I am only sorry that 
never had a little home like this and 
friends who really loved me before— 
before I became so notorious—for notor- 
ious I have been, and never famous’.” 

All the little rooms were prettily fur- 
nished, considering the time and _ place. 
Gardens were made about the place and 
the Hulls went over the mountains in 
search of all manner of strange plants and 
wild shrubbery. Lola herself donned an 
old calico gown and got down on her 
hands and knees to plant many a shrub. 


The Trial of the Bear 


After a few months a bear pen was 
established about the place and two 
captive black bears placed therein. 
One became quite tame and, with help 
from her man-servant, she used to take 
him from his pen, and promenade proudly 
along Mill street, leading the cub by a 
chain. 

The bears in turn became very fond, 
too fond, of their owner. As she went 
to visit them one morning, one of them, 
rising on his hind legs and walking up 
to her like a man, put his paws round her 
and hugged her almost to death. Her 
screams brought help before she was 
seriously injured, but the cub was in dis- 
grace. 

The incident was soon noised about 
and, following the custom of the country, 
a miner’s meeting was called to try the 
case of “The State versus Bruin.” A 


wales was selected to act as judge, 
| another to prosecute the accused bear and 


still another to defend him. In the pres- 


| ence of a large audience the trial was 


ordered to proceed. 

Counsel for the defense and for the 
prosecution argued their respective cases 
The jury acquitted 





The King’s Favorite Comes to Camp: John L. Considine 


The Hulls had not lived together more 
than a few months when they began to 
have trouble. They were both tempera- 
mental, never cut out for a domestic life, 
and neither of them could live for any one 
else. They went one day to Marysville 
on business and while there had a stormy 
scene about money matters and Lola’s 
European correspondents. The upshot 
was that Lola actually pitched her hus- 
band out of their hotel room, pushed him 
downstairs and threatened to shoot him 
if he returned. After her return to Grass 
Valley a few days later she never men- 
tioned his name. 

It was strange to those accustomed to 
associate the thought of Lola with scenes 
of glamor and fashion to find her taking 
extreme pleasure in riding and tramping 
over the sun-baked, barren mountains in 
summer. Clad in rough, woolen gar- 
ments she would spend weeks at a time 
in the hills. Camping out was a delight 
to her after her separation from Hull. 
She and the wife of a miner went camping 
together. They had a horse and a ram- 
shackle old buckboard, and sometimes 
they would be gone two weeks at a stretch, 
visiting the mining camps and sharing 
the food of the miners. They once went 
across the mountains to Dutch Flat and 
lived on the game they shot and the 
simple food they carried in their wagon. 


The Frontier Salon 


“Every one who knew the beautiful 
countess in her California days,” says the 
anonymous chronicler, “remembers the 
salon she held in her cottage home in 
Grass Valley. The last time I saw United 
States Senator William M. Stewart, of 
Nevada, he recalled a lot of reminiscences 
of those social affairs, for you know the 
Senator was a young lawyer in that 
locality in those days. He said he used 
to count the days between each salon, for 
he was often invited to come. 

“They were merely evening meetings of 
convivial, genial and bright men. There 
were champagne and other wines and 
brandy to drink. All the new fancy 
drinks were tried there as fast as any one 
in the company heard of one. Cake, 
fruit, and occasionally a pudding or a 
Spanish dish comprised the edibles, and 
every one smoked. The Hugo nephews 
were always there, and a son of Preston 
S. Brooks, the noted South Carolina 
congressman, was usually in the assem- 
blage. About a dozen persons looked 
forward every week to the W ednesday 
evening salon at the countess’ home, and 
every song, every neat story that was 
read or heard, every bit of eloquence or 
scrap of humor or pathos that any of the 
young men came across, was preserved 
until the next salon—‘experience meet- 
ings’ they were called at the Hulls. 

“Did she ever do any dancing for her 
guests at the salons? Oh, yes, frequently. 
Occasionally they would. have a little 
fancy-dress affair at the cottage. The 
countess would array herself in the fluffy 
and abbreviated garments she had once 
worn on the stage, and show that she 
had not forgotten her fancy dancing 
steps.” 

Lola’s career in Grass Valley included 
a collision with the press. Editor Shipley 
of the Clarion had hot words with her and 
by way of reprisal published the following 
week comment to the effect that the 
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meetings at her home were disgracefu!. 
Lola read the item, donned her riding 
habit and went in search of Shipley. She 
found him and gave him as many hard 
cuts across the face with her riding crop 
as she could before Shipley, who was a 
large man and towered above her, caught 
the whip and wrenched it from her 
grasp. 
Showing the Parson 


When she heard that the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, of the Methodist church, had 
spoken of her as “‘a shameless devil in th: 
guise of a _ beautiful and fascinating 
dancer,” she dressed up in her ballet 
costume and, in her short skirts and long 
silk stockings, wearing a pair of heavy 
shoes, walked calmly down the street to 
the parson’s home, knocked at the front 
door and asked for Mr. Wilson. 

“Mrs. Wilson was simply paralyzed to 
have a caller dressed like a circus rider at 
her house. She could not speak,” says 
our chronicler. “When Mr. Wilson came 
into the parlor, the countess told him she 
had come to show him how really modest 
the dress of a stage dancer was, and asked 
him to show her wherein her deviltry con- 
sisted. Shortly afterward she repented 
this act and sent a good donation as a 
peace offering to the pastor’s family.” 

Along in 1856 Lola’s funds were running 
low. The young Hugos went back to 
France, disappointed in their dream of 
winning a fortune in the gold mines. Lola 
tired of mining camp diversions. She 
plainly pined for her former life of gaiety. 
She had enjoyed for a time the novelty 
of a married life of “bread and cheese 
and kisses,” of love in a cottage. But 
she was a wild bird herself; her turbu- 
lent spirit would not let her stay long 
anywhere. 

Her ultimate destination was Europe, 
but she went by way of Australia, her 
depleted purse suggesting a tour through 
the newly discovered mines of that conti- 
nent. She sold her little property in 
Grass Valley during the winter of 1856-57, 
sailed from San Francisco with a com- 
pany much like the modern vaudeville 
troupe. She made money very fast, but 
lost it again through bad management. 
She had lost her manager, a San Francisco 
business man, who threw himself into the 
sea when Lola turned a more friendly face 
on the younger brother of the Duke of 
Wellington, who fell in love with her and 
followed her to Bombay and Calcutta. 

She had been absent from the stage in 
Europe for eight years and new stars had 
appeared. Lola Montez as an historical 
character was not forgotten, but Lola 
Montez, the stage beauty and dancer, was 
ancient history. So she made her way 
back to New York in that same year of 
1857 to act and lecture. Her health 
broke down and she devoted the remain- 
der of her life to visiting the outcasts of 
her sex in New York. Finally she was 
striken with paralysis and died January 
17, 1861. She was but little more than 
forty. 

But from the time her youthful inno- 
cence had departed, up to those last days, 
when, broken in body and contrite of 
heart, she awaited death, her stormy life 
had known nothing like the purity and 
peace she experienced in those halcyon 
days among the mountains of the Sierra 


Nevada. 
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John was describing a graceful curve off Baldy’s back, for if there is one thing patient Baldy can't tolerate it's to get 
a rope hooked under his tail 


That Dam’ Lamb! 


There Really Was Only One Thing to Do, and John Did It 


OHN—that’s my _ brother— 

bought him from a homesteader 

for a number of reasons. We 

had about forty rams and in 
summer they ranged up and down 
the creek which bisects our ranch. Oc- 
casionally I ambled forth on my saddle- 
horse to hunt them up and make sure 
hankerings for our ewe band over north 
didn’t enter their heads and set them 
roving. At night we penned them in the 
horse corral. 

When, one evening, John came back in 
the Ford and dumped the lamb out in the 
corral and called me out to admire his 
purchase, I gave a very unsisterly sniff. 
John has a habit of acquiring any pet 
sheep a homesteader offers him. ‘This 
was the fifth he’d bought since June and 
two had died. 

“That’s all right, sis,” John answered 
my objections. ‘‘You just take a squint 
at him. Only ten dollars, awful big for 
his age, nice wool—” 

“Yes, but he isn’t a full blood—” 

“Well, I don’t care—he’ll do to breed 
from. He’s near enough Merino to suit 
me.” 

At that moment the lamb—he wasn’t 
more than seven months old at the time— 
came over and nuzzled my hand. “A 
pet!’ I grumbled, but secretly pleased at 
such trust. We prefer our sheep to be 
standofhsh. Bottle-raised lambs are often 
a dreadful nuisance, they won’t stay with 
the herd and they get nabbed by coyotes. 

“He'll forget all that after he gets a cuff 
or two and learns to run with the rest of 
the bucks. Besides, old Sue here won’t 


By Frances L. Cooper 


IMustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


let him hang round the house, will you, 
girl?” 

Sue, the dog we keep at the home ranch 
for general chore work, cocked a compre- 
hending ear. The lamb, big and white 
and blessed with the prettiest, most con- 
fiding, friendly face I have ever seen 
pushing out of short summer wool, went 
up to Sue and nudged her. She leaped 
away with a horrible snarl of outraged 
dignity. Sue wasn’t used to familiarities 
from sheep. Dictation, not comradeship, 
was Sue’s forte. She had more blasé 
scorn for wool than any dog I ever knew. 
But that lamb couldn’t absorb the hint. 
He was hurt; he followed her, paying no 
attention to her snaps and barks. Finally, 
poor Sue dashed out of the corral tail 
between her legs, and the lamb, rather 
sorrowful, came back to us for comfort. 
I was rocking with laughter; John was 
mad. 

“Sick him, Sue!’ he yelled. Sue roared 
in, red-eyed and bristling, and, grabbing 
him by the shoulder, tried to shake him. 
Being about half the size of our new 
property, success wasn’t with her, and she 
wouldn’t draw blood for worlds. I was 
simply howling and the lamb didn’t 
worry a scrap; when she took to snapping 
in his face, he came over and stuck his 
head under my skirt. 

“Why, the dam’ lamb!” snorted 
John, involuntarily christening the placid 


creature. My shouts made Sue 

ashamed and she slunk off crest- 

fallen. And such is dog nature, that 

sheep had her buffaloed from then 

on. Sue failed to understand him, 
so she let him strictly alone. 

“Used to playing hide an’ seek with the 
homesteader’s bow-wows, I bet a cooky,”’ 
was John’s comment as we left the corral. 

Shortly after, as I drove the bucks into 
the corral for the night, I noticed some- 
thing which started me thinking. ‘The 
lamb—can you imagine it—was afraid of 
the other sheep, and when one of the 
pugnacious old, sour rams came over and 
gave him a good butting by way of 
welcome, he was scared to death and 
huddled in a corner by himself. Says I, 
that lamb’s never seen any of his kin 
before. And such was the case. 


AFTE® John came from milking the 
cows, I observed that he was exceed- 
ingly thoughtful. Meditations fairly 
smoked through the air. As I strained 
the milk, I saw that the pail wasn’t so 
full as usual. 

“What’s the matter, John,” I asked. 
“Did you let the calves have too much?” 

He looked as if he were going to explode. 
“That dam’ lamb,” he began. “Yes?” 
I encouraged. ‘That dam’ lamb had 
pushed through the swinging gate into 
the cow corral and had pretty near sucked 
the red cow dry—seems to think she’s his 
mother, or his nursing bottle, or some—”’ 

Laugh? I nearly popped! I’d been 
wanting some good, fast, water-proof 

(Continued on page gr) 
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came into the office and laid 
oo this desk seven manu- 
scripts, giving us the privilege of 
considering them for fo purposes 
of Sunset Macazine. He was a very 
nice young man, evidently in his early 
twenties, and he was careful to impress 
upon us that he was a graduate of a 
university. He was not at all in doubt 
that he had left college with a very fair 
idea of what life was all about and what 
the world needed in various ways, and all 
in all we were intrigued to look at his 
seven manuscripts with an eager eye. The 
stories proved to be sordid, pessimistic, 
harrowing; in our opinion, they would not 
please our readers and we would not get 
enough other readers to justify the risk. 
We were disappointed, because, like other 
editors, we are panting for enjoyable 
fiction. We had hoped the nice young 
man had some of it in his bag. More in 
sorrow than in anger, therefore, we told 
him that the manuscripts were not avail- 
able for SuNsET, and benevolently we 
went further and advised him that he 
was on the wrong track for a commercial 
success, that fiction need not necessarily 
be a medium for preaching, that salable 
fiction generally looks upon the healthy 
side of life. And as he went down the 
rickety stairs from the editorial rookery 
we expressed the hope that he would come 
in again. For hope, springing eternal, 
has included us in its spring. 

But the nice young man is not coming 
in again. At least, not until he is several 
years older. (The idea that he will ever 
come in again is entirely ours; the young 
man himself has no such idea). He has 
made this very, very plain in the following 
letter: 

After leaving you, I thought it was really 
my obligation to learn a little about your 
magazine, for the reason that my compre- 
hension of your literary tenets is even muddier 
than yours is of mine. Therefore, I repaircd 
me this morning to the library and read back 
over three numbers of the SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
I learned much about the magazine. 

First let me explain that for the last three 
years I have read no magazines. Eight years 
ago my interest in the Cosmopolitan, Red Book, 
et al, was passionate if not healthy, but since 
then magazines have dwindled to a very far 
speck on my horizon. They are in the main, 
you know quite well, the habitat of the tripe- 
vendors and glue-dealers of literature. To 
read the few words of one first-class man you 
have to pay for and expose your eyesight and 
morals to the fulminations of 500 slop-heavers. 

Consequently you will find my study of the 
SUNSET a very naive one. 

But please, for mercy’s sake, do not believe 
of me that I am pouring vitriol on your sheet, 
because you had the kindness to help me find 
that in myself which I could sell and to point 
out the errors that were ruinous. No, no. I 


looked over the SunsET the better to under- 
stand your angle, and now that I fancy I do 
understand it I simply want to show you how 
far apart we stand. For now I know that you 
and I will never know the same haunt, that we 








Of 
it is my belief that you uphold the 
but that is perfectly natural 
Standing 
on our respective little isles, separated by a 


are and always will be infinitely opposed. 
course, 
inferior cause, 
because you think the same of me. 


great sheet of unnavigable water, our only 
intercourse can take the form of sticking out 
our tongues at each other. 

Well, then, I thought the SuNsET to be a 
slightly faded fac-simile of the Red-W hite-and- 
Blue Magazine.* I first began to harbor 
an antipathy toward the Red-White-and- Blue 
Magazine when as a youthful employe of a 
great corporation I read the edict emanating 
from the Presidential Chambers that all 
employes should subscribe for and read that 
magazine. Even at that unwily age I began to 
see through the whole game. The Red-White- 
and-Blue Magazine at ae many yards of 
biography—the life stories, well edited of 
course, of prominent Americans. They were 
just a little bit more refined in their smug air 
of virtuous guidance and in their verisimilitude 
than the stories I read just a few years prior 
by Horatio Alger. These biographies were so 
eminently slush that even as an unsuspicious 
kid I saw the hand of romance gilding unpret- 
tily nakedtruth. ‘The stories in the magazine 
were such as to make it desirable for the elderly 
spinster to have close at hand should the pastor 
happen to call while she was reading La Vie 
Parisienne. In other words, having read one 
of them it seemed palpably absurd that anyone 
of averaye intelligence should ever again read 
another. 

I chanced to know personally one of the 
writers of these stories. We were in the same 
training camp together and I had the pleasure, 
I use the word pleasure advisedly because he 
was certainly a humorous sketch, of observing 
him closely. He was the biggest boob, the 
most unmitigated simp that I have ever 
laughed at. He could never do anything right, 
he persistently got everything balled up, and 
he was the butt of all the officers. He never 
got a commission because he couldn’t pass the 
Beta psychological tests. 
intelligent enough to be made a second lieu- 
tenant. But his stories were consistently 
accepted by the Red-W hite-and-Blue Magazine, 
the great American ‘“‘Kaseblatt,” if you under- 
stand German. 

Now, you, in the SUNSET, are trying to do 
what the Kaseblatt is trying to do. You are 
like a superannuated Sunday School Superin- 
tendent who has been living on the bounty of 
the church for the past twenty years telling the 
little lads that if they are honest, industrious, 
and polite to their elders they might some day 
be given a good job and the hand of the 
banker’s daughter. There is nothing intrin- 
sically vicious in this; to my mind it is so with- 
out the province of the magazine which is or 
should be, I imagine, a publication dedicated 
to thought. Ostensibly there is thought but it 
is the kind of thought that appears in the 
aphorisms of Dr. Frank Crane and the books of 
Orison Swett Marden. To all practical detection 
there is not one single honestly and indus- 
triously conceived thought in the entire issue 
of the Red-White-and- Blue Magazine. 

And, of course, when you consecrate your 
magazine to the happy ending, you erect a 
spiked fence between you and me. In one of 
your editorials you stated in so many words 
that only stories with happy endings appeared 

*Professional courtesy prompts the substitution of this 


non-commitial name, though we, personally, would 
proudly print the name of our alleged model. 








He wasn’t quite’ 











in the Sunset. That, to me, is all of a piece 
with your benevolence and your “cleanliness.” 
It is just as illogical a stipulation as requiring 
that all your manuscripts come only from duly 
baptized members of the Christian church. 

When you won’t let anything but the happy 
ending appear in your magazine your aim is 
clear tome. All you want to do is to lull your 
reader to sleep. Give him a little smile (Hugh 
Wiley), let him chuckle a little (Wilbur Hall), 
and then rockabye-baby. Some story with 
some honest thought in it about a real question 
that is agitating the day, and a story that 
drives home its thought with a little truthful 
representation is the kind of thing you will 
always protect your reader against. Let him 
sleep on. He’s happy. Why wake him up? 
At that, I admit there is plenty of lcgic in your 
argument because only one per cent of the 
world’s population has any brains to stir up. 

You see, I believe that literature, as any form 
of art, is predicated upon a criticism of life and 
is only valuable insofar as the criticism is 
sound. Of course, address in the writing is 
necessary but there are thousands and thou- 
sands of good writers who can do, however, 
very little more than piece words together. The 
only writers who were ever artists were the 
sound thinkers and of these, I recall few who 
ever wrote a book with a happy ending. All 
the great books have to do with the disinte- 
gration of character, not one of them ever built 
up a character, and all of them tried to tell 
simply the truth. It goes deeper than the 
question of realism and naturalism; it’s the 
question of truth. 

Whereas you, I see, believe in cuddling the 
dear brethren who make our society what it is, 
with warm lights and light music while they sit 
for a few moments in your vaudeville show. 

So our literary relationship is ended—you 
are not for me and I am not for you—there is no 
help that we can give each other. We are oil 
and water; the best we can do is to form an 
emulsion and it seems not so many years ago 
that I had unpleasant experiences with emul- 
sions. 

I have written this long letter because I 
simply want to tell you that so far as the field 
of literary endeavor is concerned, you and I are 
alien enemies. I thought so when first we met 
but I wouldn’t let myself positively believe it 
until I saw the SuNSET this morning. 


DEAR nice young man, you are dead 
right: there is no help that we can 
give each other—not just now. We are 
not sure that we can not learn something 
from you—we are so old and tired that we 
know now that we can always learn from 
other people, and we shall watch your 
career for that purpose. But just now you 
have a closed mind, or at least a mind that 
is so filled with certain tenets—neither new 
nor unfamiliar, only rejected by older men 
than you—promulgated by a few earthy- 
minded authors of neurotic and erotic 
stuff, that you set your teeth and bleed 
inwardly when you hear one of them criti- 
cized. When a man submits his written 
material for criticism, he usually expects 
to hear what the critic thinks; and if the 
criticism does not coincide with the 
writer's own opinion of his work, he 
doesn’t assume a superior attitude—that 
is, not usually. It is expected that when 
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Home foods and school marks! 


A fess Wi, ia: rick on 
a healthy bod y 






Special Cook Book 
Offer! 


This fine, helpful cook book ae 
entitled “A Calendar of Din- 
ners” contains 615 recipes and 
365 dinner menus. If you 
wish it mail 25c to The Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Section W:1 2, Dept. of 


Home Economics. 


For delicious digestible cakes 
For flaky and digestible pastry 
For whol digestible fried foods 




































Why healthy bodies 
usually harbor bright minds 


For years teachers have puzzled over this problem: 


Of two children with perhaps the same native intelli- 
gence the one, with little apparent effort, leads his class. 


The other struggles, yet barely “keeps up.” ~ 


Lately, however, we have learned that careful home 
cooking has a surprising bearing on good school marks; 
that healthy sparkling brains are nearly always found in 
healthy buoyant bodies. 


One striking illustration comes from New York City where 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene estimated that 216,000 school 
children, prosperous and poor alike, were seriously under- 
nourished. 


As doctors, nurses, newspapers and magazines broadcast this 
newly discovered condition, children will gain the benefit in more 
digestible home foods. 


Fats, for example, are necessary to health because they supply 
one-third of our energy. And a mother may end her search fora 
digestible fat when she finds Crisco. For in Crisco she has a truly 
digestible shortening—a vegetable shortening. 


And what fine satisfaction thoughtful mothers find in cooking 
with Crisco! In most homes the mere assurance of healthfulness 
in fried foods is enough to make Crisco a prized kitchen compan- 
ion. But Crisco is a versatile shortening—it gives wholesomeness 
to foods but it assures, also, as delicious cakes, pies and cookies as 


you ever tasted. % = 


Two things, then, to remember: Crisco is a vegetable shortening. 
Crisco imparts healthfulness and easy digestibility to family foods. 

You will appreciate, now, why Crisco must cost, during a 
week’s cooking, a little more than do shortenings which can have 
no pride in their origin. These extra pennies are gladly spent by 
informed mothers as insurance against risk to young digestions. 

Grocers may well take satisfaction in selling a food in- 
gredient like Crisco whose healthfulness is so certain. 


Two Simple Home Tests! 
Low Melting Point. Avoid Smoke and 








Digestible Vegetable Shortening% 


Easy Digestibility. 
Into half a glass of lukewarm 
water drop a small lump each 
of Crisco and any other short- 
ening. With a teaspoon grad- 
ually add hot water until Cris- 
co melts. You will find that 
few other fats melt at this 
point. Food authorities say 
that an easily digested fat 
should melt near body heat 
—98% degrees. Crisco, you 
will find, melts even below 
this temperature. It melts at 
97 degrees. (This test does 
not necessarily condemn the 
digestibility of the other fat, 
but it will _ you to establish 
Crisco’s 


fine digestibility.) 


Odor! 


Put into separate pans equal 
amounts of Crisco and any 
other fat. Heat slowly for 
eight minutes, or until they 
reach a temperature where a 
bread crumb browns in 40 
secon 


Notice that the Crisco, un- 
like most cooking fats, does 
not smoke at this proper 
frying temperature. 


You will find that frying 
with Crisco will be very help- 
ful in keeping your whole 
house fresh and free from 
the odor of cooking fats. 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnath 
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one seeks help or advice or whatever it 
may be, he wants it, else why should he 
ask for it? We should never consider 
sending a piece of work to a publisher 
without knowing a little about him. Yet 
you wait until you are completely dis- 
illusioned to go to the library, dissect the 
magazine and pour out an eloquent dia- 
tribe about its newly-discovered badness. 
This told you what you might have taken 
the trouble to find out in the beginning, 
thus saving us both time: that our 
magazine, in your opinion, is worse than 
the worst magazine you know. 

We hear such things now and then, 
usually from aggrieved contributors who 
would gladly sell us their stuff if we would 
have it; so we are used to it and never 
ruffle a feather when another such comes 
in. What amuses us is the vastly 
superior air with which you convey your 
judgment. You have read no magazines 
for years, you are firmly opposed to 
magazines, their type-size, their venders 
of stories, their morals (but as bad as 
they must be, not one of them would print 
the manuscripts of yours that we read; 
they are too moral for that, in spite of the 
fact that you will not expose your morals 
to what they contain) and yet you sit in 
harsh judgment. There has always been 
some slush in magazines; but their con- 
tents are not all slush. Evidently you 
failed to extend your investigation of SuN- 
sET beyond fiction and an ironic editorial 
statement that you either misread or 
failed to comprehend. Articles and edi- 
torials, and not fiction, a are the mediums 
for what you call “honest thought.” 
But it is a waste of time to tell you this, 
and we shall not try. You'll have to 
find it out painfully through -experience. 

If only one per cent of the world has 


orter be out of town 

“Now, now,” B. T. lifted a pink plump 
head. “All in good time. The fellow 
from ’Frisco is just stalling. As soon as 
he sees he can’t bluff us into coming down 
on the price of stuff, he’ll forfeit his bond 
and scoot. You mark my word.” 

“T rather mark your bills,” almost 
growled his wife. “They say he has hired 
that Victor Emery as a lawyer.” 

“V. B.?” B. T. gave a visible start, 
but in a moment ran his hand over his 
forehead pushing back that lock of hair, 
and smiled complacently. “That means 
Dillon will lose another ten thousand. 
V. B. will find he has hit a snag this time. 
It has been tried before.” 

Nevertheless Milan’s bad humor 
increased after his visitors were gone. 
Merely from mental association if for no 
other reason, a visit to the office by his 
belligerent wife left him with an uneasy 
sense that there had been some sort-of an 
upheaval. 

His temper was so nasty all the rest of 
the day that the scraggly-haired stenog- 
rapher was reduced to trickles of briny 
tears before the afternoon was done. 

After closing, B. T. sat thinking up 


contracts run 


anyway.” 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


any brains to stir up, as you say, the 
bottom falls out of your unbaked theory. 
Magazines are in business; their business 
is to sell something that is wanted. 
it wasn’t wanted it wouldn’t sell. The 
province of a magazine is to amuse, 
entertain and instruct a little, not to 
preach and not to cram down the throats 
of its readers the things that the thou- 
sands of dusty uncalled-for books in the 
libraries are filled with. We have to smile 
a bit over your “criticism of life” formula, 
because you are sold on the idea that 
truth and pessimism are synonymous, 
and can be attained in literature only by 
revealing the dirty laundry of the mind, 
the dull and nasty details of life that pass 
in some quarters as “‘truth”—such as the 
“new naturalism” of Dreiser. 

Our experience with scores of young 
outputs of universities has been that a 
large percentage of them are singularly 
unlicked (new-born, as a calf, should this 
expression fall too harshly on your ear) 
and that it requires a few years away 
from the Alma Mater to knock off the 
bumps of self-esteem that so often make 
them misfits in the world as it is. We, 
too, had our period of heavenly afflatus; 
but we are thankful that we recovered 
fairly soon. We used to say at college, 
“Just wait!’ That, or its equivalent, is 
uttered soulfully thousands of times every 
commencement; and the world, having 
heard it all down the years, waits—com- 
placently. There is a sporadic eruption 
of self-styled ‘young intellectuals” every 
so often. Its members tear down, talk 
loud, utter great “‘truths,” and starve 
along until the world tires of their ful- 
minations, when they either go to work 
or get down to brass-tacks and meet the 
world on a common-sense basis. The 
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cycle of the latest epidemic of literary ma!- 
contents is waning; we see that it, after ail, 
was simply unrestrained, frothy, adok 5- 


If cent outbursts of immature experience. 


There will be other young growths of the 
same or similar kind, ad nauseam, but a 
man should tie his Pegasus to a firmer, 
more lasting limb. We recall Henry 
Sydnor Harrison’s remark: “The aecial 
of society may be beyond the strengt! 
of last year’s graduating class.” 

But when you are ready for us, you 
will find us waiting for you, because already 
you have a pretty use of words. It is 
your choice of theme that is not pretty. 
And if you will read the first story in the 
October issue you will discover that w: 
ourselves do not always choose prettily 
But we do not make it a habit, as you 
insist on doing. 

Just now we have not time to say more 
to you, for we are going to a prize-fight 
tonight in company with a reformed 
fighter, a suspected boctlegger and a well 
known author. The latter has twenty- 
six books to his credit, has made a fortune 
at writing in the last twenty years, has 
been all over the world, speaks several! 
languages, has been entertained by presi- 
dents and kings, and has never written 
a sexual story, a sordid story labeled 
“truth,” has never torn down character 
instead of building up. He reads maga- 
zines and writes for them, goes to prize- 
fights, enjoys life as it is without trying 
to upend it and spill out all the smut and 
misery it contains—and in spite of all this 
he stands among the best-loved writers in 
America today, in and out of magazines 
Just one more word, although it is 
repeating what we said the last thing 
when you were here. 

“Do come in again!’ 





Out of Court 


(Continued from page 8) 


things he would do to V. B. Emery. Of 
course B. T. felt perfectly sure he had 
effected a law-proof lumber trust, and he 
was not uneasy about the outcome of any 
action Emery might bring. But it was 
the impudence of the thing and the delay 
that annoyed him. Emery taking the 
case would cause this San Francisco con- 
tractor to hold up his signing the contract 
for material at the price he had fixed. It 
was the agreement between the four 
lumber yards that the man who got the 
contract should get the usual profit; but 
the four would divide any surplus assess- 
ment like that sixty odd thousand dollars 
levied against the outside contractor. Of 
course if Dillon would not stand the gaff, 
and threw up the contract, then Black 
Jim would get it—and B. T. would come 
in for a rake-off there. Mulan did not 
care much how it went—just so there was 
no hitch one way or the other. This 
delay was what angered him at the young 
lawyer—and the nerve of it, Victor Emery 
bringing suit against the Harbor City 
Lumber Company! 
Milan closed his desk, shook down his 
coat to see there were no wrinkles and 





,restraightened the 


carnation that had 
done service all day in his buttonhole. 
But as he reached for his hat the tele- 
phone rang—the private one. 

It was Bandlier. “Say B. T.,” began 
that lumber man a bit uneasily, ‘ ‘I just 
discovered that blank, blankety foo! 

made out all four bids on that | ’F risco 
man’s job on the same typewriter.” 

“Dillon will never notice it,” reassured 
Milan. The man who usually figured 
prices for all four lumber companies was 
on a vacation. The new man had not 
observed all the usual precautions. 

“But he’s got a lawyer,” said Bandlier 
not fully reassured. 

Milan laughed. “Emery couldn’t see 
anything smaller than a bunker—he’: 
the last man inthe world to notice details.’ 

“But if they did discover all four bid: 
came from the same office—it would look 
bad,” persisted Bandlier. 

“They won’t. And Dillon will eithe: 
sign up for the stuff next week or throw 
up the job to a man who will. Rest easy. 

And yet B. T. was not so absolutely 
easy himself. In truth he was so much 
disturbed as he left the elevator and 
started a block up the street to where his 
car was parked, that he failed to notice in 
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How To Have Beautiful 
Hair—and Make Yourself 


More Attractive. 


*VERYWHERE you go your hair is 
k, noticed most critically. 
People judge you by its appearance. 

It tells the world what you are. 

If you wear your hair becomingly and 
always have it beautifully clean and well- 
kept, it adds more than anything else to 
your attractiveness and charm. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror and 
look at the front, the sides and the back. 
Try doing it up in various ways. See just 
how it looks best. 

\ slight change in the way you dress your 
hair, or in the way you care for it, makes 
all the difference in the world in its ap- 
pearance. 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is 
always the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, 
ind makes your hair soft ,fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

W hen your hair has been shi umpooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and _ bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
The free alkali in ordinary soap 


soaps. 
makes the hair brittle 


soon dries the scalp, 

id ruins it. 

“Dy hat is why discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly injure, 
and it does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

if you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


ee. put two or three teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 








warm water. Then 
wet the hair and 
scalp with clear 
warm water. Pour 
the Mulsified evenly 
over the hair and rub 
it thoroughly all over 
thescalpandthrough- 
out the entire length, 7 
down to the ends of | 
the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will male an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 


dress 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and sc alp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 


warm water. 

Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes the third 
is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is 
perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky 
in the water, the strands will fall apart 
easily, each separate hair floating alone 
in the water, and the entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to 
the touch and besoclean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HISis very important. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 
water, followed with a rinsing in cold water. 
When you have rinsed the hi air thoroughly, 
wring it as dry as you can; finish by rubbing 
it with a towel, shaking it and fluffing it 
until it is dry. Then give it a good brushing. 
After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quick- 
ly and evenly and have 
the appearance of be- 
ing much thicker and 
heavier than it is. 





Dress Your Hair To Emphasize 
Your Best Lines Only 


Begin by studying your profile. If you 
have a short nose, do not put your hai 
on the top of your head; tf you have 
a round, full face, do not fluff your hatr 
out too much at the stdes 
very thin and long, then you should fluff 
your hair out at the sides. 
with the full face and double chin should 
wear her hair high 
individual features must be taken into 
consideration in selec ting the 
Above all, simplictty 
ul. You are always most attr 
hen vour hair looks most nati 
it looks most ltke vou 
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to always be remembered 


If you want 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage— ~and it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for 
months. 


What a Child’s Hair Needs 


HILDREN should be taught, early inlife, 
that proper care of the hair is essential. 

Get your children into the habit of sham- 
pooing their hair regularly once a week. Put 
two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup or glass with a little warm water. Then 
wet the hair and scalp with clear warm 
water. Pour the Mulsified over the hair 
and rub it in vigorously with the tips of the 
fingers. 

You will be surprised how this regular 
weekly shampooing with Muls ified will im- 
prove ‘the appe: arance of the hair>~4 von will 
be teaching your child 2 
a habit that will be ap- 
preciated in after-life, 
for a luxurious head 
of hair 1s something 
every man and woman 
feels mighty proud of. 
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time to lift his hat, Ina Conley walking 
briskly in the other direction. 


VI 
NEX! morning Dillon the contractor 


came to Emery’s office. 

“T hope I won’t annoy you,” he said, 
“by my anxiety. But everything I’ve got 
is at stake.” 

Emery nodded. “I understand. Things 
are moving satisfactorily. The practise 
of law, Mr. Dillon,” he offered his client a 
cigar and lighted one himself, “is very 
simple. All you have to do is to convince 
a man a thing is right.” V. B. puffed a 
time or two. “And of course show him 
what is going to happen to him quick if 
he doesn’t do it.” 

Directly after lunch Emery went over 
to the Admiral Hotel and spent two 
hours having the suite of five rooms 
furnished and arranged as he 
wanted them. 


Out of Court: 


“Why?” The force of that whole 
towering reddish personality, backed by 
that two hundred thousand dollars was in 
the question. 

_B. T. squirmed literally and mentally. 
The truth sounded so utterly far fetched, 
and yet he could not think of anything 
better. 

“T’ve got to meet a representative of the 
Attorney General’s office at eight.” His 
pinkish face went redder, and his flattish 
nose glowed like a drunkard’s. 

The woman glared at him in annihi- 
lating silence for a half a minute. She 
had heard a lot of excuses in her day, but 
the Attorney General was a brand new 
one. 

“Hm!” She said it ominously and 
stalked off to her room to dress for dinner. 

_B. T. made good his escape from the 
dinner party at ten minutes to eight, 


William H. Hamby 
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almost weird the way he got a hundred 
thousand out of old Belden for the stock- 
holders. But of course these fellows were 
easy—or guilty, while he—B. T.’s chest 
swelled and his lips shut—was a public 
benefactor. 

Still if that contractor should have 
noticed that all four estimates were made 
on the same typewriter, it would be a 
damaging piece of evidence—very. While 
they had got round the law one way and 
another—there were stiff penalties, per- 
sona! penalties, if a case should be made to 
stick against them. 


B T. was a little more pinkish than ever, 
- and puffed a little more than usual as 
he knocked on the door of suite “A.” 
“Come in.” It was a feminine voice 
and it gave B. T. a little start. Never- 
theless he involuntarily bit his lip, 
straightened under the collar, 
glanced down at his even- 





“This will do very well,” 
he said with final approval 
when the desk, typewriter 
and extension _ telephones 
were placed in the third of 
the five rooms. The suite 


for 


his 


Shall the Pueblos Die? 


OR centuries before the white man came 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico were 


ing clothes and went in. 

B. T. closed the door of 
the rather luxurious sitting 
room and glanced at the 
young woman sitting by a 
writing table on which were 
neatly arranged stacks of 


was well arranged fo peaceful farmers and artisans. They sup- 
purpose—several times it had d tl | f aeteathitdiek papers. 
been used by visiting mag- ported themselves and aske eip of no man. The young woman, a 


nates to carry on their busi- 
ness_ while pleasuring in 
Harbor City. 

Emery sat down at the 
writing desk and arranged a 
pocketful of miscellaneous 
papers to look impressively 
purposeful. At exactly four 
o'clock he reached for the 
*phone and called the Harbor 
City Lumber Company. 

“Wish to speak to B. T. 
Milan,” he said crisply. 

“Who is it, please?” 

“Doesn’t matter,” he 
snapped. ‘Connect me with 
Milan at once—it’s impera- 
tive.” The operator did not 
know what “imperative” 
meant, but she did know that 
tone sounded businesslike— 
she connected with 


and 
Milan’s private office. 
“Milan—B. T. Milan?” 





said the attorney—“This is 


When the United States succeeded Spain, the 
Pueblo Indians did not have to be subdued 
and supported by the new government. They 
continued to support themselves, tilling their 
irrigated fields and tending their flocks. 
would be fully self-supporting today if the 
white man had not stolen more and more of 
their lands fromthem. The theft of the Pueblo 
lands has been going on for eighty years, 
is still going on today. And now comes the 
United States Government, guardian of the 
Indians, and proposes not only to legalize the 
thefts, but to take away more land, to scatter the 
Pueblo Indians, wipe out their ancient culture 
and make them homeless wanderers. 
Collier will describe the danger threatening the 
Pueblos in a straight-from-the-shoulder article 
that will be published in the January issue. 


They 


John 


pretty clinging little thing 
with dark hair and big eyes, 
looked up inquiringly—and 
B. T. had a shock that made 
him sink heavily into his 
shoes. It was Myra Shoney 
—that grass widow who had 
caused, or rather occasioned, 
the worst domestic eruption 
he ever lived through. He 
blinked, opened his mouth, 
shut it—then got back a trace 
of a sickly smile. 

“Why, hello, Myra— 
Didn’t know you was working 
for the Attorney General.” 

Myra Shoney did not smile, 
instead she nodded in a very 
decisive way, and said with a 
little supercilious lift of the 
eyebrows: 

“Good evening, Mr. Milan. 
Have a chair. ‘The attorney 
is busy just now, but will see 
you directly.” 








Victor Emery, representing 
the Attorney General. I 
want to see you at eight o'clock this 
evening—suite ‘A’ The Admiral Hotel.” 

“Impossible,” replied Milan—‘I have 
a dinner engagement.” 

“Break it,” came the voice imperatively 
—Tt is absolutely necessary for me to see 
you ateight. Good-by.” 

VII 

THERE was nothing B. T. Milan en- 

joyed more than making people 
squirm; there was nothing he hated worse 
than having to squirm himself. And he 
squirmed that evening when he explained 
to his wife that he would have to break 
their dinner engagement. 

“You can’t do it,” she shut her strong 
jaw positively. “It’s at the Houten- 
Dense’. We've got to go.” 

“You go,” urged B. Foy, I tell 
you, I’ll go with you and then excuse 
myself. I simply have to get away before 
eight.” 


and drove rapidly to the Admiral Hotel. 
He was in a most uncomfortable frame of 
mind; but there was one thing to be 
thankful for. His wife had not asked 
him where he was to meet this represen- 
tative of the Attorney General. She 
supposed it would be at Milan’s office. 
But aside from the uneasiness he had 
left, was that uncertainty ahead. In 
spite of B. T.’s assurance to Bandlier, the 
news that Victor Emery had taken the 
case against the lumber trust had given 
him a shock. Of course Emery could do 
nothing with them. Hadn’t the biggest 
lawyers in the state tried it and quit? 
Nevertheless Milan kept remembering 
things—almost uncanny things about 
Victor Emery. He took such queer unex- 
ected turns in his cases. There was the 
, pao tes Company, nobody expected 
him to win that case—and none of them 
knew until this day how he did it. And 
the Black Butte Copper case—it was 


B. T. sat stiffly on the edge 
of a straight chair, his eye on 
the door with a bit of lurking suspicion at 
the far front of his mind. This might be— 

A man is never more painfully, acutely 
uneasy than when in the presence of a 
woman with whom he once made an 
unsuccessful and disastrous attempt at 
flirtation. B.T. waited for two or three 
minutes, growing more and more embar- 
rassed and uncomfortable while Myra 
Shoney was busy with papers on ie 
desk, 

“How long you been working for the 
Attorney General?” He still pretended he 
did not know the name of the man who 
had summoned him. 

“Just began today,” replied _ 
distantly. “He has a big case on, and has 
employed a number of stenographers.” 

he pressed a button. The door to the 
adjoining room opened, and there stood a 
tall, rose pink blonde. Again B. T, gota 
jolt. It was Belle Sands. Milan cast_a 
(Continued on page 80) 
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The Purple Party Coat 


room of it, but I’m darned if I see— 
but never mind. Run along and dress. 
They’ll be here before long. I’m as ex- 
cited as you are. Why,I haven’t seen 
little Margaret for five years, nor good 
old Ran since he married her.” 

With a feeling of passionate relief 
Happy went swiftly up the stairs, turning 
on the landing to look back at her hus- 
band as he stood in the hallway, hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, whistling under 
his breath as he surveyed the rug with a 
perplexed look. Brete was a dear, she 
thought, so honest and fine himself that 
he trusted her completely. What would 
he think when he knew she had sold her 
coat? He had taken such pride in select- 
ing it himself, and his extravagance in 
getting it only made it the dearer to her. 
A lump camein herthroat. And now that 
Mrs. Cutler-Voss had it! Mrs. Cutler- 
Voss, of all people in this world! She took 
as much time as she could to dress, so she 
would not have to face Brete again. 

“Here they are!”’ Brete’s excited voice 
called up from the window downstairs 
where he was watching, “here they are! 
Come on down 


APPY had always thought of Lady 

Segrave as a tall reposeful creature, 
regarding the world with cool hauteur. ae 
knew she would not wear a tiara, yet, 
the background of her mind, when i. 
thought of Lady Segrave, there always 
floated near, if not actually on her im- 
agined head, a tiara. 

Happy stared now as she saw a vivid 
little person rush up the stairs, hurl her- 
self on Brete and hug him joyously. Then 
impetuously leaving him, she turned to 
Happy, held her at arm’s length and 
throwing her 2rms about her kissed her 
rapturously, 

“Happy! I might have known you'd 
be as nice as you are, but I simply didn’t 
dare hope it,” she cried. “This is Ran, on 
no account ‘Sir,’ just plain Ran.” 

As Happy shook hands with the elon- 
gated blond man with the quiet twinkle 
and the big shell-rimmed spectacles, Lady 
Segr: ive seized her again. 

“Now, quick,” she cried, ‘‘show us the 
child. I don’t believe you have one. I 
just don’t.” 

“Listen,” Happy, her head thrown back 
slightly, stood with raised finger. From 
somewhere upstairs came a cry, the cry 
that a baby, first waking, hurls into space 
just to see what it will bring. 

Tipping her head to one side the better 
to locate the sound, Lady Segrave started 
for the stairs. “They have got one!’ she 
cried. “Come on, every body, I’m going 
to find her.” 

Dashing upstairs, followed by the 
laughing Happy, she instantly went to 
the right door and opened it. 

“Oh, you sweet infant,” she cried, as 
she rushed at the baby and hustled her 
out of her low white bed. “It’s your Aunt 
Margaret,” she explained to the grave- 
eyed baby, ‘tand I’ve brought you the 
beautifullest presents. Oh, Happy, “‘she 
turned to the baby’s radiant mother, “Oh, 
Happy, the love, the sweet, warm, sleepy 


(Continued from page 21) 


love! 
Ran.” 

“Wait a minute,” Happy clutched at 
her as she flew for the door. ‘Don’t take 
her downstairs like that, in her nighty. 
’ll dress her first. Don’t you want to 
take off your things while you’re up here?” 

“Of course I do. Where’s our room!” 

“Bring the baby,” Happy laughed as 
she caught up some small garments on a 
chair and led the way, “and I’ll dress her 
in there.” 

“Darling room!” exclaimed Lady Se- 
grave as she slipped into the little yellow 
guest-room, ‘‘sweet cretonnes, and what 
an unusual bed—awfully old?” she de- 
manded, flitting from the window drapes 
to the bed. 

“Yes,” answered Happy, pleased at this 
appreciation of her treasure, then added 
impulsively as she pulled a small sock on 
the baby’s foot, “Oh, why didn’t Brete 
tell me you were like this! I’ve been 
just scared green of you!” 

Lady Segrave stopped still and looked 
back at her over her shoulder as she re- 


Come on, I’m going to show her to 








Does a tree mean moreto youthan 
just so much lumber? If it does, 
don’t fail to read the article on the 
work of foreign foes in America’s 
forests in the January issue 








spectfully traced with her finger the beau- 
tiful carving of the four-poster. “You 
haven’t! How perfectly horrid! Why 
didn’t I write and tell you myself how 
nice lam? You must have hated the very 
idea of me. But I can be the real thing. 
Just watch.” 

She opened her bag, took from it a 
lorgnette on a long wonderfully wrought 
chain and raised it. Her vivacity dropped 
off like a cape slipping from her shoulders. 
Cool, aloof, she stared at Happy with well- 
bred boredom. ‘What name did you 
say!’ she demanded, her drawling tones 
expressing extreme ennui. 

Happy burst into a gale of laughter, 
and the baby, thinking this was a new 
play devised for her own amusement, 
gurgled delightfully as she clapped her 
little hands. 

“You make me think of a flower in a 
meadow,” Happy spoke gently, ‘‘a white 
and yellow daisy, swinging on a green 
stem.” 

“That’s very pretty.” Lady Segrave 
whirled round from the bench of the dress- 
ing-table before which she was removing 
her smart little hat and veil. “I must tell 
that to Ran. How did you say it? ‘A 
white and yellow daisy,’ you said, ‘swing- 
ing on a green stem’.” She laughed, 
“Saucy little faces, haven’t they, those 
field daisies?” 

Happy sat down on the bench with her. 
“Very sweet little faces, white and dainty 
and dear.” 


When, a little later, the two women 
went downstairs, their husbands were 
smoking comfortably in the living-room. 
Carrying the baby, [ake Segrave hurried 
across to her husband and confidently 
settled herself, baby and all, on the arm of 
his chair. 

“Look, Ran, isn’t she the duck? Looks 
exactly like Happy. It’s so fortunate she 
had the good sense not to resemble Brete,”’ 
she added, looking roguishly at her good- 
looking brother. “See, sweet child, this is 
your Uncle Ran. He’sa good sort. You'll 
like him.” 

The baby clutched at her Uncle Ran’s 
watch chain and smiled with a wide tooth- 
less smile as he put the watch to her ear. 
Brete, looking back as he stepped into the 
den to answer the telephone, called back 
over his shoulder, “‘Ask her what it is.”’ 

The baby gravely assured them that it 
was a “tick-tick.” 

“Such a satisfactory child,” murmured 
her Aunt Margaret complacently; “she 
shows off beautifully.” 

Brete, from the den door, called in, 
“It’s Mrs. Cutler-Voss. She says the 
Hemmingway’s honeymooning sister is 
here and that the Hemmingways are giv- 
ing an impromptu dance tonight, and she 
is helping phone the invitations, and will 
we go with them to it in their car?” He 
beamed as he caught Happy’s eye, and 
swiftly pantomimed a big fur collar of : 
purple coat. “Not with them, dienah,” 


he stipulated. 

A CHILL swept over Happy. She had 
forgotten the cloud of misery that had 

enveloped her. Desperately she seized on 

her guests as an excuse. 

“Tell her that our guests have come and 
that, as Sir Randolph is leaving in the 
morning, we want to have a quiet evening 
together.” 

She did not see Lady Segrave’s face fall 
at her words, but as Brete called 1 in again, 

“She wants to speak to you,” Lady Se- 
grave jumped up, leaving the baby in her 
husband’s lap. 

“Oh, Happy, let’s go! I just adore 
dancing. Ran is the heavenliest dancer 
you ever saw. Please, please!” 

Ran interfered. ‘But Margaret, love! 
Mrs. Webster—” 

“She isn’t Mrs. Webster. She’s 
Happy,” his wife flashed back at him. 
“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to interfere,” 
and she walked slowly back to the baby, 
who was trying her voice and waving her 
arms in an ecstasy of excitement. 

“Ridiculous,” answered Happy dully. 
“T just thought you wouldn’t want to.” 
She went to the telephone and they could 
hear her accepting the invitation ‘for the 
dance, but saying that they would go by 
themselves as they would be late. 

Coming back, she took the baby, saying 
that Katy must take her for a ride now. 
Lady Segrave followed her out of the 
room with a guilty feeling that something 
was dreadfully wrong, and that it was, 
some way, all her fault. She passed a con- 
trite arm about Happy. “Honey, I did 
not mean to be horrid. I just did not 
think. Of course we don’t want to go.” 
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Imagine a fireplace which, at the 
touch of a match, becomes in 
appearance and effect a great 
bed of glowing embers! 


That is Radiantfire, the amazing 
heating discovery that is revolu- 
tionizing fireplace enjoyment 
wherever natural or manufac- 
tured gas is available. 


But Radiantfire is even more, for 
by the same Radiant Rays, that 
bring you sun-warmth, it pro- 
jects its heat not upward and out 
your chimney, but straight out 
into your room. 


Of course, with Radiantfire, there 
is no fuel to be brought in, no 


Sun Warmth atthe Touch of aMatch 


ashes to be carried out, no flying 
sparks to ruin your rugs, no 
smoke and soot to discolor your 
walls, no dust or dirt to be 
cleaned up. 


Also, it is odorless and ventilates 
your home, just as your present 
fireplace does. 


Best of all, Radiantfire costs no 
more than the conventional fire- 
place equipment to install, and 
far less to maintain. 


Your Gas Company or dealer has 
the size and model Radiantfire 
you need. Buy it and enjoy your 
fireplace as you have never before 
enjoyed it! 


DEALERS:— Get Your Share of the Big, Fast-Growing, Business in This 


Revolutionary Fireplace Equipment! 


Write Us Today for Full Details 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


New York, 44 W. Broadway 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


San Francisco, 768 Mission St. 


CINCINNATI ATLANTIC CITY 
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“Yes, you do.” Happy’s voice was 
low. “And I love to dance, too. Qh, it’s 
the worst mess. How could I do it? You 
are sucha dear. You wouldn’t have cared 
about the old rug, would you?” 

The other laughed as she patted her 
shoulder reassuringly. “Of course not. 
I haven’t the ghost of an idea what you 
are talking about, though.” 

“T’ll tell you. Come in here.” 

Happy drew her into the little sewing- 
room and closed the door. She pulled her 
down with her on the old sofa. “Listen 
to me.” 

In detail she told the story, drawing a 
sketchy but adequate picture of Mrs. Cut- 
ler-Voss, a glowing one 


The Purple Party Coat: 


“We can do the sneaking and the sli? 
ping, but not the angel,” laughed Happy. 

They were whispering as they reached 
the garage, and were giggling like school- 
girls as they drew up in front of Mrs. 
Cutler-Voss’. 

“You goin,” captained Lady Segrave, 
‘and ask her to go fora little drive with us 
Just a wee short little drive, because we'll 
be rather squeezed.” 

Lady Segrave saw Happy received by a 
white-capped maid, saw her disappear 
into the house. She sat drumming 
lightly on the steering-wheel with white 
tapering fingers as she hummed a little 
tune and watched with bright alert interest 
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knew who this attractive young woman 
was, he looked positively alarmed as she 
announced herself. Had Fate played her 
actually into his hands? “Lady Segrave?” 
he beamed on her. “You say Mrs. 
Webster is inside? And my wife is out. 
She will be very sorry.’ 

Lady Segrave bit her lip. This was 
vexatious. It was awful. Were they not 
to get the coat? They must! If Mrs. 
Cutler-Voss was out, then here was Mr. 
Cutler-Voss and so—” 

He advanced to the car window. [le 
wished he knew how to address this title d 
woman. Did one say “your excellency,”’ 
or “your grace,” or what did one say? 
He would try not to 
address her at all. In 





of the coat, a graphic 





one of the old rug, and 
ended with tear-clouded 
eyes and a despairing, 
“What shall I do, Mar- 


Singing and Sheep 


business deals he always 
made hay while the sun 
shone, and here was the 
sun visibly waiting for 
him to make the hay. 


garet?”’ 
Margaret, both el- “Mr. Webster,” he 
bows on ker knees, spoke cautiously, “is 


cupped her pretty chin 

in her hands and con- 

sidered. ‘“‘Brete says 

you are only to buy lux- 

uries with your money, 

and not necessities?” 
ies.”” 

“Brete always was a 
Puritan. And you sold 
your coat to this Mrs. 
Cutler-Voss?”’ 

a. 


“For how much?” 


“Two hundred and 
fifty.” 
Pounds?” 


“Mercy no! Dollars. 

“Of course, stupid me. 
And bought the luscious 
rug, a necessity. And 
now you have the rug, 
and also your income- 
money to be spent only 
for luxuries, but have no 
evening coat, which is a 
decided luxury.” 

“Margaret! How gor- 


geously simple. Buy i it 
back again with my 
luxury-money!” Happy 


was radiant, but gloom 
overcame her again. 
“But Mrs. Cutler-Voss 
won’t sell it back again. 
I know she won’t.” 





By Ad. B. Schuster 


I'll get out my guitar, I will, 

And sing me a song on a wind-swept hill 
Where the moon rolls high and the shade banks deep 
And I sit on guard for a flock of sheep. 


(Most of the time what one does— 
They all do.) 


And the sheep, they call the place their home 

Where there’s grass to eat and a space to roam; 
” They ask no reasons for simple things 
And they don't object when I ups and sings. 


(When one shows a streak of originality 
And leaves the solemn herd 
I chase him back.) 


The sheep that walk on the padded hills 
Are a plodding lot bereft of wills; 

And I sit and sing and now and then 

I play I’m Jove and the sheep are men. 


(They watch each other and 
Move on slowly.) 


one of our coming young 
business men. have 
been watching him with 
a great deal of interest, 
a great deal of interest. 
Only this noon,” he 
cleared his throat im- 
portantly, “only this 
noon I was talking to 
Burke and I suggested 
moving your brother 
up to White’s place. 
Burke agreed to it at 
once. It is a material 
advancement, but Web- 
ster can handle it, han- 
dle it nicely I think.” 

He did not believe in 
being too literal, so he 
did not mention the fact 
that Mr. Burke had 
told him with some 
asperity that Webster 
was slated for the va- 
cancy caused by White’s 
death and would be 
advanced to the posi- 
tion at once. 

Lady Segrave was 
nonplussed. Here she 
was, a seeker of favors, 
and favors were being 
thrust upon her. Thrust 
upon her vicariously, to 
be sure, but what were 

















“We'll make her.” 

“What?” 

“Come on in our room.” Lady Segrave 
hurried into the next room, seized her 
powder-puff and applied it vigorously to 
her nose. ‘Listen to me. Brete mustn’t 
know of this at all. There’s just no use 
telling him.” She dragged on her hat, 
gave a few quick deft touches to her soft 
fairhair. “I’m not clever, but I find that 
with a husband’s title in front of you you 
can sometimes do wonders, especially with 
the feminine element. Is she that kind 
of a feminine element?” she demanded, 
her voice blurred as she finished powder- 
ing her chin. 

“She is,” vigorously assented her 
hostess, a load lifting off her heart as she 
surveyed her competent guest. 

“Then come on. Can’t we bundle up 
he angel and sneak down the back stairs, 
nd_ slip out in the car?” 


a man cutting the Cutler-Voss hedge. As 
she watched the big shears snip-snipping 
down the pathway, the door opened anda 
man, stout but very erect, stepped down 
the path with a Johnsonian manner that 
silenced the little tune she was humming. 

“Tt is,” she exulted. ‘’Tis himself, I 
know it is.” 

As he came abreast the coupe she leaned 
out. “Mr. Cutler-Voss? Isn’t it Mr. 
Cutler-Voss?”’ 

He looked up startled, then at sight of 
the pretty sparking face framed in the 
doorway of the little car, he smiled and 
raised his hat. Before he could speak 
she went on, “Your hedge has made me 
positively homesick, it looks so Englandy. 
J am Mr. Webster’s sister. Mrs. Webster 
just went in to see your wife a moment.” 


If he had looked startled before he 


Brete’s interests were 
hers. 
She beamed. “Splendid! Brete will 


be so pleased.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I think he will. My 
wife,” he went on, taking off his eye- 
glasses and polishing them nervously, 
“spoke of asking Mr. and Mrs. Webster 
and her guests to go with us tonight to the 
Hemmingway dance. We should be 
delighted to stop for you.” 

In his voice was more than cordiality, 
and Lady Segrave recognized it for exactly 
what it was. She was too much of a 
lobbyist not to have more than a working 
knowledge of noblesse oblige, but she 
intended to get value received, so she 
swiftly hedged. If this funny man, with 
no idea of finesse, was instrumental in 
advancing Brete, surely they could be 
magnanimous enough to go to the dance 
with him and his wife. And she must 
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COMING=HOOVER WEEK 


EVERY AUTHORIZED HOOVER 
DEALER IN AMERICA JOINS 
US IN CORDIALLY INVITING 
YOU TO HIS STORE, DURING 
HOOVER WEEK, DECEMBER 
IITH TO 16TH, WHERE YO! 
WILL SEE A MOST INTEREST- 
ING PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE POOVER. WATCH 
YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS TELL- 
ING WHERE THESE EXHIBITS 
ARE IN YOUR LOCALITY. 


Sometimes, especially in such a kindly 
season as Christmas always is, you 
probably reflect in mingled wonder 
and gratefulness upon the girl who 
cast her lot with yours. * 

Even as you read this page she is per- 
haps moving about the familiar rooms, 
carryingon the work that to her is not 
work because it is inspired by love. 
If you are fair, you have a sense of 
the great treasure that is yours in her 
day-long and life-long service, in the 
offering laid so generously upon the 
shrine of her affection—her home. 
Wouldn’t you like, this Christmas, to 
give her something that should speak 
your thought of her, and that at the 
same time could lighten the endless 
round of daily labor she so willingly 
performs? 
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--to an Appreciative Husband 


Almost any woman will tell you The 
Hoover is such a gift. 


For The Hoover is more than a means 
to an ever-clean home; it is a way to 
ease, and leisure, and enjoyment, for 
the woman in that home. 


It is a helper that electrically beats 
out from rug depths all nap-wearing 
disease-laden grit, that sweeps up all 
surface litter, erects crushed nap, 
freshens colors, and cleans by air. 


It does all these things in one easy, 
rapid, dustless operation, saving not 
only labor, but the rugs as well. 


Give the woman who is your wife, or 
your mother,a Hoover this Christmas, 
and you give her one of the finest 
gifts a thoughtful man can choose. 


Tue Hoover Suction SweePpeR Company, NortH Canton, Onto 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


as it Cleans 
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make at least a try for the coat. Her 
smile was no less ingenuous, her tone no 
less friendly as she answered, “As for 
myself, I’d love to go with you and your 
wife, but of course we'll have to settle it 
with Happy. She is such a dear, and as 
impulsive as she is dear. Ina fit of gen- 
erosity yesterday she sold your wife an 
evening coat that she regretted selling at 
once. It was a gift from her husband and 
she very much wants your wife to let her 
have 1 it back. Yousee,” she added lightly, 

“we can not go to the dance with you or 
with any one else unless we have the coat 
to wear, and we want very much to go 
with you.’ 

Mr. Cutler-Voss’ eyes twinkled, but 
he was a man of sagacity, of more than 
ordinary business acumen. He realized 
that Greek had met Greek, and he was 
enjoying himself. He delighted in crossing 
swords. He had secured her consent to 
going to the dance tonight. That was a 
great deal, but could he not go further? 
To be sure, his wife valued the purple 
coat, but a coat is a material thing. There 
were other coats. 

“My wife said that she wants you and 
Mrs. Webster to be her guests at the 
Tuesday Musicale Club, I believe it 
was,” he continued with his usual sledge- 
hammer methods, “and,” he finished 
firmly, | as Lady Segrave was about to 
speak, ‘“‘to be her luncheon guests Thurs- 
day. She is immensely fond of Mrs. 
Webster, and I feel sure I may answer for 
her in saying that she will be only too 
glad to let her have the coat back, though 
I know she considers it quite the most 
becoming one she ever had.” 


ENSELY these two measured each 

other. Under the light exterior there 
was an undercurrent of unyielding purpose. 
Their interlocked glances would have been 
understood by any lobbyist, any poker- 
player, any politician. Lady Segrave 
heroically suppressed a rising giggle. Must 
she yield on all three points? Would not 
going to the dance with these people, and 
then the club, be enough to pay for get- 
ting back the coat? Must they go to 
this woman’s luncheon too? But there 
was the matter of Brete’s promotion. 
She hated inverted values. She wanted 
to pay in kind: money for goods, social 
payment for social obligation. But 
what could she do? They must have the 
coat and Mrs. Cutler-Voss was out. 
Complete capitulation was the only way. 
Her eyes turned from his and fell on the 
gardner wielding his big shears near them. 

“I like the way he trims it,” she 
observed lightly. “It is exactly like 
ours in England. My sister spoke of 
taking me to the Tuesday Club, and we 
will be charmed to go with your wife, 
and,” she reluctantly continued, as he 
firmly waited, “we have Thursday free. 
He uses very large shears, doesn’t he? I 
think I never saw such large ones.” She 
turned a radiant smile on the man beside 
her. “Will you have the maid bring out 
the coat, Mr. Cutler-Voss, please? Happy 
wants to take it with us, I feel sure. Here 
she is now.” 

Mr. Cutler-Voss turned, his small eyes 
twinkling, and held out his hand as Happy 
came slowly down the walk to the car. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Webster,” he 
greeted her cordially. “Sorry the wife 
is out. Sorry on her account, but not on 





I have been having a delightful 
I will 


mine. 
little visit with your sister-in-law. 
see you tonight.” 

Happy smiled a rather forced smile as 
they shook hands, and she slowly got into 
the car as he turned back to the house. 
She turned a miserable face to Lady 
Segrave. ‘‘Now, what’ll we do?” she 
demanded. “She wasn’t home and she 
wouldn’t have let me have the coat if she 
had been. I know she wouldn’t.” 

“Quick!” Lady Segrave, her eyes 
dancing, seized Happy’s bag and shook 
the contents outinherlap. ‘“‘Here’s your 
check book and pen. Quick, make out 
the check. The maid will bring the coat 
right away. I got it.” 

“What! You got it!” 

“Yes, I did. I paid for it, though. 
We’ve got to go to dozens of things with 
them, but it’s yours. Quick, here it 
comes. Write it. 

Dizzily, Happy wrote the check, slipped 
it in an envelope, sealed and addressed it 
and handed it to the girl, who put the 
big coat box on their knees. Dumbly 
Happy started the car, but as they went 
round the next corner she turned to her 
companion. “Margaret, you peach, you 
love, you perfect angel!” she cried breath- 
lessly. ‘“‘How did you do it? What did 
he say? How—” 

“Collective bargaining, my dear,” the 
other laughed. ‘Eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth. Brete gets White’s position, we 
go to luncheon at the Cutler-Voss’, we 
get the coat, the climbers climb.” 

Happy gasped. “Not really? Brete 
in his position? Oh, my dear, that will 
mean so much!” 

Lady Segrave looked at her fondly as 
they turned in their own drive and flew 
into the garage, almost taking off a fender 
in their haste. ‘‘Well, I guess it was 
worth it. I’m not sure I won’t go in for 
international politics. Think I’d be a 
tremendous success.” 

Happy lifted a corner of the box and 
peeped in. Oh, coaty, coaty,” she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘you lovely thing! How 
could I ever have thought of selling you? 
But I had to have the rug.’ 

“Of course you did,” 
“of course you did, and it was darling 
and self-sacrificing of you to do it just for 
me.” 

Up the back stairs, with the great bun- 
dle in her arms, Lady Segrave ran, shaking 
with suppressed laughter. She dumped 
the box down on the bed, opened it, 
shook out the rich soft folds of the coat 
and ran a caressing hand over the fur. 
Then dragging off her hat she threw the 
coat over her arm and ran down the 
stairs. She found Brete alone in the 
room, reading the evening paper. Impul- 
sively she sat down on the arm of his 
chair, pushed the paper from him and 
with one soft arm round his neck, she 
hugged him tight. 

Good old Brete. Happy is the dearest 
thing I ever saw. How did you get her 
to marry you, old dear?” 

Brete laughed good naturedly as he 
looked up at the bright face above him. 
“Glad you approve of each other.” 

“And you have the darlingest baby,” 
she exulted, “and a sweet house. This 
rug,” she chuckled, “‘it is perfect.” 

Brete’s face clouded. “Thereby hangs 
a tale of deepest mystery. I’ve got to do 
a bit of sleuthing about this rug.” 
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There was more than a hint of deter- 
mination, of stubborn resentment in his 
voice that his sister recognized. As a 
child she knew that that tone boded little 
good. 

Springing from her perch on the arm of 
his chair she dragged two large pillows off 
the davenport and piled them on the 
floor at his feet. Sitting there, she 
propped her chin in her hands and her 
elbows on his knees. 

“Listen Brete,” her voice was coaxing, 
“listen to sister.” 

With the delicate skill of an artist she 
sketched the story of the rug. As she 
came to the part where Happy had sold 
the coat to get the rug she felt she must 
have, the eyes of Lady Segrave were 
swimming in bright tears, but she 
snatched Brete’s handkerchief from his 
pocket and dashed them from her eyes as 
she went on with the story. 

As she finished Brete turned his head 
away, tugging restlessly at his spike of 
hair. His face was grave and, his sister 
thought, angry. She caught his hand in 
both hers and laid her cheek on it. 

“And so, Brete dear,” she laughed 
shakily, “she bought the rug and has her 
beautiful coat too, and you have White’s 
place, all just for the price of the coat. 
Really a bargain. It’s quite involved 
you see, but she did as you said, the 
darling. And oh, Brete, she loves the 
coat so, just because you chose it. I 
really think she’d sell the baby before she 
would let it go again. Here they come. 
Is it all right, Brete?’’ she finished 
anxiously. 

Her big brother took the soft little face 
of his sister between his hands and looked 
long at the sweet coaxing face. His voice 
was husky as he answered, “Quite all 
right, Margaret. My little sister hasn’t 
changed at all, I see.” 


As her husband and Happy, with the 
baby came into the room, she jumped 
a “Look, Ran!” she cried, “look at 
appy’s perfectly —" tious new coat. 
Brete chose it. y cies Brete’s 
choice,” she tse to the baby, 
slipping into the coat and fastening it. 
Languidly, she walked to the door and 
back, each move that of a manikin dis- 
playing a garment to a throng of eager 
uyers. 

“Give me the angel,” she demanded, 
reaching for the baby who was waving her 
little arms and legs crab-wise in an effort 
to get to this interesting young aunt. 
“There, see your mother’s beautifully 
snuggly coat.” 

“She doesn’t know what fur is,” 
laughed Brete, ‘‘she thinks it is a cat.” 

As the baby hands delicately touched 
the soft fur with dainty experimenting 
fingers Lady Segrave added, ‘“Mustn’t 
pull fur, baby.”” She looked mischievously 
at her sister-in-law. “It costs a_ lot, 
angel. We go toa dance tonight with the 
Cutler-Voss persons, to a club with her 
some other time, and have luncheon there 
even.another time, when we'd lots rather 
eat bread and milk here with you. Look, 
every one! See the angel wrinkle up her 
nose. That’s exactly,” she dropped a 
kiss on the soft yellow curls of the baby, 
“exactly the way we feel about that 
luncheon. But coats,” she added irrele- 
vantly, “are so frightfully expensive these 
days.” 
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Your Millions of Skin Radiators 


Keep Them Working 


OUR skin is the chief regu- 

lator of the heat of the body. 

When too much heat is gen- 
erated the pores set upa natural 
compensation in the form of per- 
Every pore is a minia- 
ture radiator. But if the pores 
become clogged they “back up” 
and the entire system gets out 
of order. Keep your skin radiators 
working, and they will work for you. 


spiration. 


The answer is natural, thorough 
cleanliness—pore-deep cleanliness 
—Fairy Soap cleanliness. More 
people by the hundreds are dis- 
covering this daily. The fashion 


of American white cleanliness, estab- 
lished by Fairy, the whitest soap in 
the world, is rapidly extending 
everywhere. 


Your skin may look‘ clean, yet 
not be clean. Surface appearance 
often belies a pore-deep condition. 
Deep-down cleanliness is the 
thing. And you can’t have that 
with a cleansing agent that chokes 
the pores with irritating color 
pigments or cheap scents so fre- 
quently found in impure soaps. 
That is why Fairy Soap is the 
preference of really-clean people 
who use it for its pore-deep cleans- 


ing quality which helps the body 
breathe, and for the invigorated 
feeling which follows its use. 


Fairy Soap is the master valve 
to every tiny health- radiator of 
your skin. /t is soap in its purest 
form. It brings you a body com- 
fort such as you have not known 
before. Its superiority is due to 
its simplicity—a simpler or purer 
soap does not exist at any price. 
The use of Fairy Soap marks the 
small yet very great difference 
between really clean and _ nearly 


clean. Is it in your bathroom? 


[ewe n.«: FAIRBANK company} 


It Is Rapidly Spreading American White Cleanliness Everywhere 








MAGNETIC SPRINGS, OHIO 


CHRISTOPHER MAGEE. JR.. MANAGER 
FRANK L. WILLIAMS, ASST. MANAGER 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City, N. Y- 


Gentlemen: 


to recommend FAIRY 


matter from the pores. 





PARK HOTEL AND BATH 


JESSE F. CONRAD. M. 0. 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


As the leading institution of its kind in Ohio we are pleased 
SOAP, not only because it cleanses in a 
refreshing manner, but also for its value in eliminating sebaceous 


PARK HOTEL AND BATH 


Aut tele 


__ Assistant Manager | 


AIRY SOAP 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 








Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 
Save HUMAN LIVES 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 








Interior of the Cassidy studio, with the artist sitting before his Indian corner fireplace. The altar paintings in the 


N 1729, forty years 
before the first Cali- 
fornia mission was es- 
tablished, a Spanish 
governor of New Mexico, 
Don Juan Domingo de 
Bustamente, in a burst of 
religious zeal decided to 
rebuild ‘‘at his own cost,” 
the mission church = at 
Nambé destroyed by the 
Indians some years before. 
The Indian pueblo or vil- 
lage of Nambé really de- 
served the distinction, he 
reasoned, as the seat of one 
of the first Franciscan 
missions after the coloni- 
zation of 1598, and with 
pardonable pride he caused 
the fact of his beneficence 
to be recorded in the 
hand-carved timbers of 
the new edifice. 
Bustamente’s) church 
was the center of religious 


activity and education 
among the Indians and 


Spaniards in northern New 
Mexico for nearly two 
hundred years. Today the 
carved beams, altar paint- 


entrance hall are seen beyond an arch of carved wood from the old mission 





An Ancient Home 











The open side of the patio showing the garden, the bell tower over 
the well, and the Santa Fe mountains in the distance 


ings and even the belfry 
are a part of the Santa Fe 
home and studio of Gerald 
Cassidy, distinguished ar- 
tist of New York and 
New Mexico. 

No museum of Ameri- 
can history could prize 
the venerable wood more 
highly, nor exhibit it to a 
more artistic or romantic 
advantage, than do Mr. 
and Mrs. Cassidy. ‘Their 
home, which is as comfort- 
able as it is curious, 1s the 
mecca of many a tourist 
who stands almost rever- 
ently before the paintings 
in the entrance hall and 
the historic carved vzga, or 
beam, in the sunny patio. 

That no other searchers 
for the antique, or mem- 
bers of an archaeological 
society, pounced upon the 
fallen timbers of the old 
church when they were 
hauled to Santa Fe and 
junked, is considered the 
sheerest good fortune by 
the Cassidys. Learning the 
source and the history of 
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MME. STURKOW RYDER 


the noted pianist, playing in con- 
junction with the Apollo, occasioned 
the following newspaper comment | 
after one of her recent recitals: 

| 

| 

| 

/ 








“The recital * * * wasa striking 
demonstration that a mechanical 
device may be as satisfactory as 
a living pianist. * * * Mme. 
Sturkow Ryder was able to play 
accompanied by or alternately 
with the Apollo in such a way 
that the ear could not 
detect when one ceased 
and the other began.” 






















because it is endowed through the 
Apollo with the spirit of musical genius. 















Here is a home in which Hofmann, 
Paderewski, Bauer, Zeisler or any of 
the world’s eminent pianists may be 
called upon at will to play your favor- 
ite selections. 

























ee Af The APOLLO reproduces the playing 
¥ WY of master pianists with all their indi- 
' viduality of tone, touch and expression 
\ —just.as they play in concert—and 
without manipulation by the listener. 





The musician’s inspiring personality 

j lives in the home where his art is thus 

Hl; || recreated bythe APOLLO. The APOLLO 

WHAT | today gives to the best homes the final 
touch of distinction. 


Madame 
Bloomfield 


Zeisler | 


We shall gladly send you the Apollo book- 
lets upon request and tell you where you 
may most conveniently hear the APOLLO 


POLLO 


Trads Mark Registered | 


\ Sturkow 
‘ Ryder 


Che 


THE APOLLO PIANO COMPANY, DE KALB, ILL. 


250 Stockton St., San Francisco 607 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 573 Fourteenth St., Oakland 





905 Market St., San Francisco 











+ ing room, shows the Lady herself. 


| 


The Home in the West 


The ceiling of the studio is of rough board supported by carved beams. 


Light is concealed in an Indian ceremonial drum hung from above. 


Fireplace, wall niche and thick walls are typically Indian 


the weathered wood-work which was 
brought to Santa Fe three years ago they 
rushed to the junk yard and purchased 
the whole lot, every beam and splinter, 
for a ridiculously few pesos. 

As an appropriate setting for their 
treasure they chose an old adobe house on 
a terrace above the winding Canon Road. 
El Camino del Canon, the road of the 
caion, is itself one of the oldest thorough- 
fares in the United States, serving as the 
first trail from Chihuahua, Mexico, to 
Taos in the early days of the Spanish 
conquest. It was traveled by the Indians 
who lived in New Mexico before the 
Spaniards came, and the name given it 
by the latter has never been changed. 

The most valuable relic of the old 
mission, the altar paintings representing 
Nuestra Senora de Las Rosas (Our Lady 
of the Roses), are preserved in the 
entrance hall which opens through a large 
framed adobe arch into the living-room- 
studio. The center panel, which forms 
a door with leather hinges into an adjoin- 
Her 
symbol, a rose, appears as ornaments in 
all of the carvings. 





At the right is the painting 
of San Rafael, an angel who 
carries a fish in his left hand 
and a long crook in his right. 
The panel on the left of the 
door is too nearly faded to 
tell what the figure represents. 
The painting is done on wood 
with tempera largely in flat 
scarlet and blue. The figures 
were undoubtedly done by the 
Spanish, although the floral 
decorations were possibly the 
work of the Indians under the 
supervision of the padres. 


lhe prize historical piece of the whole 
collection, the great carved beam of wood 
telling of the erection of the church in 
1729, “has been built in under the roof of 
a shaded portal on one side cf the open 
court in an angle of the house. 
across 
yn near the entrance 


beam originally stretched 
breadth of the mis: 


to support the 


choir gallery. 
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Domingo de Bustamente, siendo gobernador y capitan- 
general. Ano de 1729.” In English, “This Church 
was erected at his own cost by Senor General Don 
Juan Domingo de Bustamente, he being governor 
and captain-general. In the year 1729.” 

Untold coverings of whitewash had been applied 
to the great viga filling the hand-cut lines until the 
letters were almost indistinguishable. In the center 
of the beam is a large crack where the wood 
gave away under the too great burden of a modern 
style roof with which the Indians endeavored to 
improve the mission a few years ago. An attempt 
by them to repair the viga failed and the whole 
project was abandoned. 

Other carved wooden members of the old mission, 
the columns with their elaborate capitals, the pro- 
jecting roof vigas and straight pieces have been in- 
corporated into the house as both inside and outside 
trim. Scraps of the wood have been utilized for 
door and window frames, cabinet doors and other 
built-in features. The decorative series of carved 
out cups in the wood are faintly tinted with alter- 
nating rose and blue. 

On the terrace above the patio with its grass 
plot, flowers and pool, is an old open stone well, 


Detail of carved roof beams on pergola porch in patio. 
The little hollows are painted rose and blue 


topped by the belfry of the ancient 


church. The formal garden beyond is 
laid out in the circular form of the Acoma 
Indian sun symbol, the various colors 
being carried out in the flowers, all the 
gifts of friends. In the rear of the place 
is a fruit orchard. 

Mr. Cassidy is a leading member of the 
Southwestern School of Art at Santa Fe. 


This 
the 


Deeply 


engraven into the wood is the following 
inscription, put into modern Spanish 
without the abbreviations, ‘‘Esta Iglesiala 
hizo a su costa el Senor General Don Juan 


He has exhibited in many prominent 
galleries in the east but is most widely 
known for his decorations at the Indian 
arts building at the San Diego exposition, 
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CY rought from Solid Silver 


OF: ALL: ART ‘ OBJECTS : USUALLY ‘ FOUND 
in homes, none conveys such an air of substan- 
tiality as International Sterling. 




















It is wrought from a metal which is both precious 
and imperishable. Therefore, it bespeaks in- 
vested wealth; it represents established family 
traditions; it denotes thought for the practical, 
as well as for the beautiful. 


Pantheon is a design as eternal as the metal 
from which it is created. Massive in appearance. 
Rich gray in finish. Your jeweler has Pantheon 
in complete table service. 

A Pantheon Selection Book, showing the full Pantheon 
service, will be sent on request. Address Dept. 106, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Pantheon is stamped with this mark 
AF S.Co. & Sterting 


which identifies the genuine 


INTERNATIONAL 
STERLING 


MASTERPIECES - OF : THE « CLASSICS 









THE ‘ PANTHEON 


ilWie so 


Tt) CO By 2 


International Sterling 
is wrought from 
solid silver 
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Recipe book free! 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Choco- 
late is the all-in-one choco- 
late—the chocolate that 
fills every chocolate purpose. 
Cakes, candies, puddings, 
pies, sauces, frozen desserts 
—endless are the confec- 
tions you can make with it! 
Say “Gear-ar-delly” to your 
grocer and send for our 
new recipe booklet—free! 
D.Ghirardelli Co.,San Fran- 
cisco—Since 1852. 


Try these holiday recipes: 


Ghirardelli’s Chocolate Fudge: 4 rounded 
tablespoons Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate; 
2 cups sugar; 1 cup milk; 2 tablespoons 
butter; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Boil sugar, butter and milk 5 minutes; 
add chocolate. Boil mixture until it forms 
a firm ball when dropped in cold water. 
Add vanilla; pour into cold bowl and beat 
until creamy. Turn onto buttered shallow 
dish; cut in squares when cold. 


Chocolate Walnut Torte: 4% cup Ghirardelli’ s 
Ground Chocolate; V6 cup sugar; Y cup 
cracker crumbs; 4 teaspoon cinnamon; 4% 
cup chopped wé snuts: 4 eggs separated; % 
teaspoon baking powder; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Mix chocolate, cracker crumbs, cinna- 
mon, walnuts and baking powder. Beat 
egg yolks until thick; add sugar; fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites; carefully fold in 
chocolate mixture. Bake in moderate oven. 
A pan with removable rim is best. When 
cold spread with Chocolate Mocha icing. 


GHIRARDELLI 


CHOCOLATE 
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637 New Call Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Over 790 Women’s organizations represented 


just off the press— 


Who’s Who Among the Women 
of California 


“The book every club-woman needs” 


307 Marsh Strong Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


Endorsed by the leading women of the State 


SECURITY PUBLISHING CO. 








| precious bit of beach, At the rear is a 


for which he received the grand prize in 
1915. He is a member of the National 
Arts Club and the Salmagundi Club of 
New York City. 

Louise Ltoyp Lowser. 


U 


Our Own Vine 
and Fir Tree 


E could not build an expensive 

bungalow. Indeed, we could 

not build any kind of bungalow 

at existing prices. John and ] 
had moved into a Western village. We 
tried renting. Houses were scarce and 
unsatisfactory. The rent left all too 
little in our pay envelope. 

“My gracious, girl,” groaned John one 
evening, “this renting expense is a 
problem!” 

“We'll build,” said I. 

John groaned again. “Build! 
know the cost of lumber?” 

I did not. But something would have 
to be done; we must have a place to live. 

“We can buy a bit of ground in the out- 
skirts, tent for a time, and vine-in an out- 
door eating-room with wild cucumber— 
it grows amazingly fast.” 

My sober mate said nothing. Perhaps 
he surmised I had become suddenly 
demented. 

“We can have the simplest sort of 
dwelling,” I went on, “yet with good pro- 
portions and an attractive setting. Of 
course it must be very small.” 

“Go ahead,” said John, rather grimly. 

“Tf you find anything, let me know.” 

So I went ahead. It was not easy. In 
the end, what I found, and what we 
bought, was a long, low, dingy-looking, 
unpainted board building of good en 
and substantially put together, and 1 
ugly surroundings. It had been used for 
a warehouse. The owners wanted it out 
of the way in order to erect larger 
buildings. John had given me a free 
hand and it was I who made the bargain— 
in which my mate delights to this day. 

Fortunately, the warehouse stood near 
the water’s edge. Men raised it, loaded 
it on to a barge, towed it to a bit of land 
quite outside the citified village and put 
it ashore under a great fir tree, with a 
tangled wildwood for a background. 

hat was the beginning. It had taken 


Do you 


| a small cash outlay and there—under our 


cucumber vine and fir tree—we camped 
all summer. We have never spent a 
summer when we worked so hard, early 
and late, but it was fun! We heard the 
first wrens in the morning and the last 
robins at night. With a little hiring of 
help we transformed the building into a 
bungalow of real beauty. 

We made no attempt to change the 
simple lines of the warehouse. They were 
good. We spent our energy on partition 
and finish. John gave a dark rich brown 
coat of stain to the outer walls with a deep 
cream paint for trim. A living-room runs 
straight through the middle of the house. 
An open rustic porch built on at the front 
(which looks out over the water) has 
steps that join a winding path to our 
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pergola, the poles for which John cut from 
our bit of woodland. One end of the 
building we formed into a small dining- 
room and kitchen; the other end into two 
bedrooms with a screened porch built on, 
where one goes to sleep listening to the 
gurgle of water and the mysterious 
answers of green growths bending low, 
with an occasional cheep of a drowsy bird, 
or a frog chorus coming from the rushes. 

That first summer slipped by, frost 
came, and autumn flaunted her regal reds 
and yellows in a dozen shades all about us, 
rustling her leafy robes day and night as if 


she feared we might forget her, and every 
day seemed more beautiful than the last. 
Then winter descended upon us. Friends 
had predicted this as the time of our dis- 
content. Not so. Some on snowshoes 
found us and others came sledding, to pop 
corn over our coals. ‘hey would ask: 

“Aren’t you lonesome with John away 
at work all day?” 

“Lonesome! With the chipmunks and 
chickadees so friendly? How could I be?”’ 

Sometimes, when I look back upon our 
old renting days I wonder why we didn’t 
make our escape sooner. Rutu Farco. 























A moss-green roof, green lawn and shrubs and a green pepper-tree 


A Green Roof 


REEN and white in pleasing con- 
trast are seen in the exterior of the 
cottage of Colonial type pictured 
on this page. The prominent 
slope of the roof gave opportunity for a 
treatment that might easily have marred 
it, but the selection of moss-green stain, 
complemented by the green overhang of 
pepper-tree branches and the green of 
lawn and shrubs for a footing, achieved 
harmony and is e:tremely effective 
against the white trim of the house 
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and the red: brick chimney. The two 
floor plans suggest what can be done 
with the interior. A very compact 
arrangement provides for four rooms, 
bath, breakfast nook, closets and small 
screen porch, the living-room extending 
across the entire front. The larger dia- 
gram gives two front windows to a dining- 
room and two to a living-room and there 
is outdoor space for a garden that would 
be especially attractive if the property 
were on a corner lot. 

For further information regarding the 
plans of this house address the Home 


Editor. 
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Vo > ans 
Tan Jar 
MilkChocolates 
OregonCherries 
Fruit & Nats 
Brazii Nuts 







io de Janeiro—the Paris ™ 
of South America! From : 
Rio come the wonderfully 
toothsome Brazil Nuts that 
are a part of the goodness 
of Vogan’s TAN JAR. 


and many other distant lands 
add their favorite sweets——choc- 
olate, cocoanut, pineapple and 
rare flavors—to your delight in 


TAN JAR. 


A Christmas Suggestion 


Vogan’s Tan Jar may be pur- 
chased throughout the entire 
Pacific Coast, or, on receipt 
of $1.50, we will send a full 
pound to any address in the 
United States. 


Vogan Candy Co. 


Portland, Oregon 
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The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of 
us are influenced by the mes- 
sages received over the tele- 
phone, and yet few of us stop 
to think of the men and women, 
and the mechanisms, which 
help to make that daily service 
possible. 


Maintenance, repairs. and 
the work of handling calls, 
must constantly be carried on 
in good times or in bad, and 
they must be paid for, in order 
that your telephone service 
may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy 
to-day less than two-thirds of 
what it would buy before the 
war. This means that it costs, 





Better Service 











and other high grade English 
guns at one half retail price. 








TheH.&D.Folsom ArmsCo. 


314 Broadway 


W. W. GREENER 
ROWLAND WATSON 


If interested give description 
of gun you would like and 
we will quote special prices. 


New York City 











on the average, half as much 
again to buy most of the things 
that are necessary for kee>ing 
the country going; but the ad- 
vance in telephone rates is far 
less than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the 
dollar, telephone service in the 
country as a whole is costing 
the subscriber less than it did 
in 1914. 


The Bell System generally 
has been able to meet higher 
commodity prices and in- 
creased wages by means of 
new economies in operation 
and the increased efficiency of 
loyal employees. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 








CATARRHAL JELLY 


is guaranteed by 30 years 
service to millions of 
Americans. Kondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, cough, 
chronic catarrh, head- 
ache, sore nose, etc. 












20 Treatment 
tin on receipt 
of your name 
and address 
KONDON 
Min li 








justice has never been excelle 


The Indian and 
His Master 


(Continued from page 18) 


past 10 years we have spent over $600 for 
the education of every Indian child in the 
United States. * * * 

The American Government has ex- 
pended a sufficient sum to give every 
Indian child a high-school education. 
The money has been expended, but the 
children have not had the education. 
Therefore they are doomed to be incompe- 
tent, and because of that condition the 
guardianship of the Indian Bureau must 
be continued. 

Guardianship, did I say? The com- 
missioner’s report for 1920 shows that 
among 206,808 Indians scheduled 73,573 
have tuberculosis and trachoma. The 
surgeon general of the Public Health 
Service made a survey of the Indian 
schools in 1912 and reported that 8,940 
children out of 39,231 had trachoma. 
One out of every three Indians afflicted 
with these dreaded diseases. Yet millions 
have been spent for the purpose of guard- 
ing them from the dangers of mingling 
with the whites and risking the contagion 


of their diseases, mental, moral, and 
physical. 

Guardianship? Take the report of the 
Committee on Expenditures in_ the 


Interior Department during the Sixty- 
second Congress. In two large volumes, 
known as House Report 1336, this com- 
mittee details a state of affairs which for 
fraud, debauchery, and gross betrayal of 
d. * * * 


General Pratt, founder of Carlisle 


| schocl, and better acquainted with the 
| Indian problem from an administrative 
| standpoint than any man in America, has 
| expressed it more forcefully than I could. 


| He says: 
| half express it. 


“Lo, the poor Indian doesn’t 
Driven forcibly from his 


| ancient home, corralled on a reservation, 








robbed of his rights, and finally reduced 


‘to a state of practical peonage, he is 


deliberately kept in a state of savagery 
and denied the privileges of citizenship and 
protection of the courts of the land which 
originally belonged to him alone.” * * * 

Former Commissioner Sells, in an 
address in 1915, said: “If I were called 
upon to indicate the one important word 
in our relations with the red man, it 
would be ‘patience’.” 

That is the key word of Indian policy. 
The Bureau glorifies in “patience” on the 
part of the Indians and expects them to 
endure their evils without murmuring. 
It glorifies “patience” on the part of the 
American people and expects them to 
keep “hands off” and allow its experts to 
continue and extend a preposterous and 
infamous system. If I am not mistaken, 
the American people and this Congress 
have come to realize that further for- 
bearance is not a virtue but a vice; that 
the time for “patience” is over and the 


| time has come to act. 


This is the third of a series of articles 
dealing with the Indian problem. The 
fourth, describing the present-day injustice 
to the Pueblo Indians, will appear in the 
January issue.—The Editors. 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 
1: 
Under the Christmas Tree 


—ihe silverplate that every woman wants 


>. 
= 
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HE soft sheen of ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” against the 

regal blue of a chest or gift box makes an irresistible 
gift combination. 
No woman can ever have too much fine silverplate. If 
she has all the absolutely necessary pieces, she will be 
delighted to receive some of the always-useful serving 
pieces, such as cold meat fork, berry spoon, gravy ladle, 
tomato server. 

NO CHARGE FOR ATTRACTIVE GIFT PACKAGES 

“1847 Rogers Bros.’ is sold in the chests and gift boxes illus- 
trated, at the cost of the silverware alone. The illustration shows 
a 29-piece After-Theatre Dinner Set in the Heraldic Pattern, at” 
$32.60, with serving pieces in separate gift boxes at prices ranging 
from $2.50 to $4.50. Be sure to ask your dealer to show you 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” in these beautiful gift packages. 


For illustrations of other patterns, write for folder 
“Y-44” to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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5 HANES 


features 
that mean 


Real 
Winter 
| Comfort 


Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders are made 

with service-doubling lap seam. They fit 

right, with plenty of “give” for every motion. 

2 Hanes Tailored Collarette won't gap or 
roll. Fits snugly around your neck always, 
and keeps the wind out. 


3 Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far stronger 
and better than the usual cuff. They fit the 
wrist firmly and won’t flare or rip from the 
sleeve. 


Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and stitched in 
a special way that really keeps it closed. 





ELASTIC KNIT Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape 
UNDERWEAR through repeated washing. They never 
bunch over your shoes, but always fit. 
I'S, sir! These are mighty big advantages. You find them 


combined in no other popular-priced underwear. But they’re 
not the only Hanes points of superiority. Here are some others: 

Hanes is made to fit—does it, too, without binding or pulling. 
None of that bagging, sagging discomfort that all men dread. 
Every strain-point is strongly reinforced. Seams are flat and 
can’t irritate you. And they hold through thick and thin. But- 
tons are on to stay. Buttonholes keep their shape. 

And last but not least—each Hanes garment is backed by the 
Hanes money-back guarantee. 

Stop in at your dealer’s to-day and choose from the Hanes 
line. It includes heavy shirts and d rawers and heavy union 
suits in two weights. If your dealer ¢ can’t supply you, write 
direct to us and we'll see that you're supplied. 

Youngsters will like Hanes—warm, comfortable, long- 
wearing union suits for boys. Two weights—heavy and extra 
heavy; sizes 2 to 4 have drop seat. Also knee length and short 
sleeves. 

HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 


lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Remember—Hanes Underwear sells at popular prices 





full-cut athbotie Union Aub! 


Going Up 
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let things slide, then try to hide them. 
When we caught him, he would always 
admit what he had done. But I never 
knew him to come up beforehand and 
report an error. Consequently we couldn’t 
ever feel sure of him. We never knew 
when we were going to find something else 
wrong that he hadn’t told us about and 
we hadn’t learned of yet 

“Employers don’t like mistakes, though 
they will forgive them. But what they 
won’t forgive is a mistake a man has made 
and then tried to conceal. The first 
thing every one ought to do when he 
makes a mistake is to go and report it, 
if it is of any consequence at all. By that 
he shows he is at least trustworthy. 
And an employer will put up with a lot 
of things as long as he believes in the 
fundamental honesty of the men under 
him.” 

There is an additional thing that ought 

» be added to what this bond house 
nib tt had to say about promotions 
the necessity of men keeping their poise 
in the presence of men higher in rank or 
position than themselves. Our bureau 
of recommendations is called on almost 
daily to introduce reporters to editors 
seeking help. Dozens of times we have 
seen good men fail to sell themselves for 
no other reason than that they were 
nervous and scared in the presence of 
older men. 


The Shaky Applicant 


A few days ago a young man applied 
to a publisher for a position. From the 
moment he entered the publisher’s door 
he was doomed to failure in his application 
for a position. 

He entered with his gaze fixed on the 
floor. In the five minutes he spent in the 
room he creased and uncreased his hat not 
less than twenty times. When he wasn’t 
dry-shampooing the hat, he was swabbing 
the perspiration from his forehead. He 

“ves-sir'd’’ the publisher at the end of 
every sentence, and laughed excitedly on 
every pretext—at times when the pub- 
lisher couldn’t possibly have intended to 
be humorous. When he left the room, he 
didn’t retire. He retreated. 

“Going to use him?” I inquired, inter- 
ested in the effect such an applicant for a 
position would have on a serious business 
man. } 

“Nope,” the publisher shrugged. ““loo 
much afraid of me. One of the first men 
I’d probably want that kid to interview 
would be C. W. Jensen over at the ship- 
yards. Jensen is a kindly man, but as 
unapproachable as a polar bear when he 
doesn’t want to be bothered. He’d scare 
the life out of that youngster in three 
minutes. 

“One thing I’ve learned from twenty- 
six years in business is that a man can't 
be afraid of the big men he meets and still 
do justice to himself. I don’t mean he 
shouldn’t be deferential to older men, or 
lacking in respect for the opinions of more 
experienced men. One must be ready 
always to learn from others. But | do 
mean that one must not allow his fear of 
others to show itself. 
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Freedom from Trouble 


HE Hood method of construction, providing a tread which 
absorbs the minor inequalities of the road and tends to 
protect the side walls of the tire, has the added advantage of 
materially reducing road trouble. 
Possibly in stressing the wearing qualities of Hood Cords we 
have failed to properly present the factor that controls the choice 


of many Hood users. 

To the men, and particularly to the women, who drive their 
own cats, the dependability of Hood service, year in and year out, 
should be of first importance. There is no more disagreeable job 
than changing on the road —no greater satisfaction than the feel- 
ing you will go through without trouble. 


At the Sign of the Hood Service Man 
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heart. “Now,” 
white Sachem.” 


known children’s author— 


intimate touch with the life, 


by Indians. 
unusual interest for them. 

A fine inspiring tale is ‘‘Flint,” 
known author. 








¢ ° Land of the people on 
G sthe great hill! gasped Flint 


WHITE BOY ,—escaped from the Iroquois 
Indians by whom he has been held captive 
since early childhood—Flint gazes down on the 
peaceful land of the Senecas with joy in his 
he thought, “I will find the 


His adventures with the Indians are master- 
fully told in a new Bradley Book, by a well- 


FLINT: THE STORY OF A TRAIL 


By Carolyn S. Bailey Price $1.75 Illustrated by Charles H. Lassell 
In this remarkable book the reader is brought into 
adventures and customs 
of the Iroquois and other Indian tribes. 

All boys and girls have imagined themselves captured 
Flint’s experiences will therefore have 


and worthy of its well- 
It is one of her several Bradley Books. 


Ask your bookseller for these books. 
we will shid direct on receipt of price. Comlete catalog free. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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BROAD STRIPES AND 
BRIGHT STARS 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 
Pictures by Power O'Malley 
Inspirational stories of 
American history, from Ply- 
mouth Rock to Flanders Fields 
Cloth. Illus. Price $1.25 


STORIES OF GREAT 
ADVENTURES 
Illustrated. Price $1.50 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 
The best in classic legendary 
and ballad material, collected 
and adopted for the child’s 
reading at the time when he is 
eager for stories which present 
great adventure and inspira- 

tional romance. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 
ANIMAL STORIES 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 
Illustrated by Power O’ Malley 
Price $1.00 

The animals in these stories 
talk, work and play much like 
human beings and the result of 
their activities conveys valu- 
able moral lessons. Children 
never tire of hearing about 
animals to which humar 
traits are attributed. 





If he cannot supply you 








[Bradley Quality Books 




















Coughs-Colds 


T IS not what we say, but what our 
- patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveys the strongest evidence of its merits. 


“Used 
_ While 
— You e 

Est.“ 1879 Sleep 
Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 


ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh. 
Send for our testimonial and desc¢iptive booklet 29-C. 


Sold by druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE Co. 


62 Cortland Street, New York 
9 or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 




















An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 


| scalp will stop and your hair will look and 


feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 


| ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





“Our old world hasn’t developed 
immensely far from the brute kingdom as 
yet. In that lower kingdom the bigger 
animal drives the smaller, weaker one to 
cover. The stronger one gets the warmest 
cave and the first feeding at the slaughter. 
Usually he does, but not always. I’ve 
seen a cat stand her ground and drive 
away dogs that might have chewed her 
up at a half-dozen mouthfuls if they had 
had the courage. 

“It’s the same way in the business 
world. The big one is going to browbeat 
the little one every time it is to the big 
one’s advantage, or the little one will let 
him. Let a man show fear in another’s 
presence and he has lost half his prospects 
of winning. 

“IT have made it a rule to interview 
every member of our staff before engaging 
them. I won’t employ a man who shows 
he is afraid of me. I reason that if he is 
afraid of me, he’ll be afraid of other men. 
And if he is afraid of others, he can’t do 
our business. He may fail us in a pinch.” 

“ri hat’ s not your only requirement, of 
course,’ “a suggested. 

“Almost,” he said. “Just one thing 
more. Honesty! Honesty in little things! I 
don’t pay much attention to the big ones. 

“It probably will surprise you to know 
that most of the men on what we call our 
permanent staff never were applicants for 
their positions at all. We went after them, 
instead of them coming tous. They were 
engaged, actually, when they didn’t know 
it, and because of little things—almost 
trivial things—that they did and probably 
have forgotten about long ago. 


Golf and Promotion 


“Let me cite an illustration—the editor 
of our sports department. Williams his 
name is. I engaged him because of a 
golf game he played four years ago. He 
was just out of college then—in the finals 
for the president’s cup at the country 
club. 

“The incident occurred on the last hole. 
He was one up. All he needed was a half 
to win the match. 

“I was sitting on the front porch when 
he and the other fellow drove off the 
eighteenth tee. Both of them got off 
straight down the fairway. Two hundred 
and seventy-five to three hundred yards, 
I’d say. ‘Lhe second shot was a mid-iron. 
The other fellow dropped his ball on the 
green not more than twenty feet from the 
flag. Williams would have if he hadn’t 
got a bad bound into the rough to the 
left of the green. 

“* “Here’s a test of nerve,’ I thought as 
I watched him address his ball in the long 
grass. It was. But it was more than 
that. He swung back and up as if about 
to chip the shot, then turned and changed 
his club for another one. 

“When I saw him do that, I thought 
he’d lost his nerve—and the hole, too, of 
course. But he hadn’t. He laid his ball 
within six feet of the pin and holed out on 
the next stroke. 

“The other fellow missed his long putt 
and went down in four. As he holed out, 
he extended his hand to congratulate 
Williams for his win. But Williams waved 
him aside. 

““*T haven’t won,’ he said. ‘I took a 
five. I moved my ball out there in the 
rough. That was why I had to change 
clubs. The ball got in a pocket.’ 
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HEMISTOCLES, the old 
Athenian warrior, seemed 
to have a hard time of it, 
and yet his place in history 
is everlasting. He started off with 
personal vanity at his masthead, 
and carried pride through to his 
grave. When his followers would 
build triumphal memorials to his val- 
or he would insist on having cut 
therein “I, Themistocles, the Athe- 
nian, did this or did that.’’ After a 
while the people began to laugh at 
him, but he proved his right to pride 
at Marathon and at Salamis. Yet he 
was finally exiled. While in banish- 
ment Xerxes, the Persian, captured 
him. Despite his dismissal by his 
country Themistocles fervidly avowed 
his patriotism, refused the offers of his 








captor, declared anew “I, Themisto- 
cles, the Athenian, won at Marathon 
and at Salamis, and the evils that | 
have done to the Persians are numer- 
ous; my mind is suited to my calami- 
ties; | am prepared alike for favors and 
for anger; my wife and my children 
have been provided for—therefore, oh 
Persian King, I, Themistocles, the 
Athenian, am ready to die.”” Sturdy 
old fighter that he was he included in 
his speech of defiance “My wife and 
my children have been provided for.”’ 
Throughout his campaigns, in all his 
struggles against his enemies, there 
was always a thought for his family’s 
future. Still in these peaceful times, 
with life insurance an easy matter, 
there are many who cannot say as 
much. Why is it so? 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS EVERY HUS3AND WOULD BE INSURED 
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KITT Y GORDON 
Pearls are the favorite jewels of 
this ahr ore 7 stage favorite. “And” 
sayes tis my Dettah Neck- 
dacenehat: are most admired. They 
@re so captivatingly wonderful.’ 


‘Un Collier de 
Perles Deltah est le 
‘Gadeau par&xcellence 


A Necklace of Deltah Pearls is the 
gift par excellence. Such is the 
verdict of Paris—the home of the 
finest pearls--where the lustrous 
beauty of Deltahs has made them 
the choice of Pearl buyers from 
every land. 


From the world’s fashion centre 
travelers brought the demand for 
Deltahs to America. The House of 
Heller responded—and today lead- 
ing jewelers everywhere display 
Deltahs in their dignified cases of 
Royal Purple. 


Deltah necklaces are indestruct- 
able, have platinvm or gold safety 
clasps and carry the Heller Guar- 
antee showing tle maker’s certified 
price. This combination of refine- 
ments is found in no other necklace 
of Pearls. 


At Jewelers $10 to $569 the Necklace 


For Iustrated Booklet Address Dept. $12 


L. HELLER & SON, Inc. 
358 Fifth A New York 


Paris, 40 Rue Laffitte 











Created by the producers 
of Heller “Hope” Rubies 
and “Hope” Sapphires 

true precious stones iden- 
tical with the fine natural 
Rubies and Sapphires in 
every respect save origin. 
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“On the play-off Williams lost. You 
might say he lost the cup because he was 
too honest to take advantage of a mistake 
the other fellow couldn’t see. Anyway, 
that was why I took him on my staff, and 
I know he’s one man on the force that I’ll 
never have to watch.” 

I have thought often of that publisher’s 
way of recruiting his staff. And I have 
wondered as often if men ambitious for 


promotion ever stopped to think how they 
are being constantly watched, off duty as 
well as on, as possible candidates for 
advancement by other men than their 
immediate employers. If young men, 
particularly those in small towns, would 
consider more carefully the effect of their 
play hours on their business success, | 
think many of them would mend their 
ways. 





The Lord of the Thunder Gate 


(Continued from page 33 


now dead said that you permitted him to 
become the guest of Marakito. These 
papers show that it was, as you say, a plot. 
It is all nothing to me. I was asked for a 
tale, and tell it, grieving again that a 
portion of it causes you displeasure. I 
felt that this dead man was a victim, and 
that, since my father had assisted unwit- 
tingly in causing his disgrace and death, it 
remained for my father’s son to right the 
wrong committed. This man whose 
body I have brought back traveled 
strange paths, and before him ran, as a 
herald runs, the Spirit of Misfortune. All 
through no fault of his.” 

“It’s a lie! Bob did it of his own 


accord. He was every thing that a man 
shouldn’ t be 
“Hush, Ray,” Alberta saw danger 


signals in her uncle’s eye, which were 
spec dily dispersed by grief. 

‘Perhaps you are right, Ray,” Sander- 
son said brokenly. ‘‘Here,” he fumbled 
1 locked drawer of the table, 

“Tl received ch us picture of my nephew and 
a dancing-woman 

\lberta craned for a view of the picture. 

Oh, horrible,” she said. “I always 
knew—” 

““Guessed, 
remindcd her 

Wells blew airily upon his fingers. Lord, 
but he’d like to interview Marakito 
alone! So this was why Uncle Jim had 
been so angered. ‘It is nothing,” he 
said with an ease that he was far from 
feeling. ““A common entertainment. Your 
nephew is showing his ability to maintain 
a pose without moving a muscle, in which 
Japanese are adept. The geisha, who is 
a dancing girl, but no more, directs him. 
‘There is nothing wrong about it.”’ 

Williams was choked with anger. 

“If Wells were here, I’d soon get the 
truth out of him instead of these lies,” he 
stuttered. 

“T would enjoy seeing the meeting,” 
Wells admitted gravely. (“‘And,” grunted 
the Thunder God, who was fond of 
fighting.) 

Sanderson lifted his head 
his throat huskily. 

“Remember that Mr. 
guest, Ray,” 


IN Opcuimg 


you should say,” her uncle 


and cleared 


Kayama 1s our 
Sanderson said slowly, pain- 
fully. “‘I—I do not understz ind it all. 
Alberta, if this story is true, you have 
cost me my boy. Ray, if you sold your 
soul for money I pity you—if the story is 
true—but if you let my Bob go to the 
devil,” his old hands became fists, “‘if you 
did—out of this house and out of my life, 
both of you—and yet,” he faltered, “‘I see 
but one thing. Bob’s gone, the only one 
who could tell us. Bob’s dead.” 


“You don’t know that he is!’ Williams 
snapped. “This fellow wants the reward 
He has a cock-and-bull story, without a 
shred of proof. That envelope; he might 
have taken it away from Bob, or found it 
The cuff-links he probably saw on Bob. 
And the stuff he brings to prove that Bob 
was abused by Alberta and me! It’s 
silly and idiotic. He hasn’t presented a 
bit of proof. Not ashred. Nothing. He 
probably wrote the things himself! If 
Bob’s dead, you,” to Wells, “‘where’s the 
body? I don’t believe you have it. And 
what you say about me is a damned 
rotten lie!” 

Wells rocked back on his heels. Every 
instinct said “smash him!’ Why wait 
longer? His eyes swept about the room, 
half unconsciously, lit upon Ellen. If he 
did, if the climax were now, she would 
know now, and he wanted to tell her many 
things when they were alone. He had 
pl: ryed a part for months. He could hold 
it for minutes more. Williams would feel 
his fist soon enough. 

“If only Bob were back,’ Sanderson 
muttered again. “If I had his word for 
all this, just his own word for it—” 

“I have brought his word, Mr. Sander- 
son,” Wells said, lifting his shoulders i ina 
gesture that said plainly that all of this 
was amusing to him but lacking in 
inte rest. 

“You lie again!” Williz ams shouted. “If 
you have such a paper, it’s a forgery.” 

“I am saddened beyond expression that 
I annoy you, dear Mr. Williams, and shall 
make obeisances to the god of my house 
that all shall be well with you. have 
brought the word that Mr. Sanderson de- 
sires. Is it permitted that I go to get it?’ 

Sanderson nodded wearily. ‘‘What- 
ever you have from my boy I must see.” 

With a bow, Wells opened the door 
which lead into the hall, bowed again. 

The room broke into a babel of sound 
the instant that the door closed behind 
Wells: it was as if he had held them all 
bound by his personality, his detached air, 
his calmness. Now, Alberta and Williams 
realized how insecure was the rock upon 
which their mansion was builded, how 
proof from this Japanese would bring it 
down upon their heads. There was no 
doubt as to what Sanderson would do 1f 
the Japanese made good his promise 
Why had the Oriental said these things’ 
What was it to him? A mischief-maker. 

“The yellow thing!” Alberta shrilled at 
her uncle. He took no notice of her, and 
she turned, vixenlike, upon Ellen, who sat 
apart from the rest, trembling more 
through excitement than fear. 


“You—you—” Alberta gasped for 
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Nothing better answers the perplexing problem of the “little” gifts than 
Colgate’s charming toilet articles. Instead of being quickly tossed to one side, 
a Colgate Gift is used a long time and is a constant reminder of the giver. 








Almost any woman—from gga Grandmother to 
schoolgirl — will welcome a 1 E dainty box of 
Talc,—Florient, Cha Ming, f@ a P LaFrance Rose, 
Cashmere Bouquet or some other of the many Colgate 
Talcs gj —which cost 2O’and 25!~ To delight Mother, 
lage |p q ha a a favorite —_ as 
X ew For Father or rother Ed 
a real WwW present is a Colgate’ see Handy-Gnp 
Shaving Stick and two Refills -a year’s comfortable shaving. 
$m Big Sister or little Sister will be pleased with 
4.) one of these very ” and new Compact 
<4 Face Powders and a ga) supply of Face 
Gasca Charmis(cold) or wok Pr + Mirage (vanishing). 
For some other man’s gift - - “Colgate | 
product @g@1 - Rapid-Shave Cream. ~ f d 
















ig Any 
woman will thank you for a pretty bottle of 


Florient Extract, 4 
Cream is a splendid Gay 


PA and Ribbon Dental 
~ gift for anyone. 





Any dealer can show you these and other Colgate Christmas Gifts. 
You would be glad to receive any of these—why not give them? 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 
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Then you may say, “I have chosen well” 


silk. And for women what more delightful than a 


wrought to add beauty to the prettiest of ankles. 


“Onyx ®& 


Reg vs Pat Once 
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Women’s sizes 


—when the gift you tuck away in the dark green branches of 
the tree is “Onyx.” No one ever has too many pairs of silk 
stockings.. For men there are rich “Onyx” dress sox of heavy 


pair of 


“Onyx Pointex”? These beautiful stockings are cunningly 
H J 


Note: If you are doubtful what size hose to get, the shoe size will indicate the proper stocking. 


Men’s sizes 











A person wearing a shoe this size —| 13*2-1-1*2 | 2-2*2-3 345.4.4%% | 5-5%-6| 6's-7-7928/ 8 115 | 6 | 7-8! 9 | 10] 11 | 12 
will wear a stocking this size— 8 se | 9 9%2 10 10%]]9 9%| 10 | 10%|11/ 11% 12 








Emery & Beers Company, Inc. Wholesale Distributors 
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words. Her case was desperate, if the 
uncanny devil did have proof. Every- 
thing would come out. Panic surged into 


her throat, the seconds that she was. 


speechless seemed an hour, her tongue 
clove to her palate. As words returned to 
her, she became more composed, and 
hecoming composed, bitterly vitriolic. 
[here was nothing that he could have. 
{\ letter from Bob, telling all the details! 
When the Japanese had said Bob was 
almost dead when he found him. But, 
oh, the fright! the fright it had given her. 
Phrases, whole sentences flowed from her 
as one inspired by the Hermit of Hate; all 
directed at Ellen, all humiliating, cutting 
as a scalpel, painful as a probe in a 
wound—of a white woman who would 
marry a man of another race— 

Ellen tried to be brave under it. Hot 
tears came. Why must she hear this? 
why endure? why had her husband left 
her so? She started to her feet, walked 
blindly to the door, heard it click behind 
her, and, alone in the dim hall, stumbled 
into a great carven chair, to lie there, 
sobbing, a pitiful huddle of silk. 

The Lord of the Thunder Gate had 
walked slowly across the hall after leaving 
the library, and with deliberation walked 
up the stairs. The cabinboy, through the 
crack of the closet door, saw him suddenly 
pick his kimono up above his knees, and 
with a great bound, followed by others as 
fast and huge, reach the end of the hall, 
clear past the rooms, faster than the 
cabinboy could draw a surprised breath. 


HE assassin peered hastily from his 

vantage-point, then followed stealth- 
ily. The lord mounted the iron stairs, two 
at a time, opened the door of the tower- 
room and shut it immediately. 

Aaa! but it was a beautiful happening. 
The cabinboy need not wait weary hours. 
The floor was deserted. All of the people 
were in the room of books. Up the stairs 
after the lord he mounted, silent as a 
stalking cat, passed the door cautiously, 
and took up a position on the-next turn of 
the spiral stairs. It was very simple, but 
the beating of his frenzied heart seemed 
battering down the wall of his chest. He 
was above the door from which the rice- 
stealer must emerge. He could reach the 
other’s back from above. There was no 
risk. No possibility of failure. 

A sound from the room. The fanatic 
lifted his knife and poised it. He would 
be quick as thought, drive down his knife, 
pounce upon the lord for a second stroke 

-Then he became suddenly goggle-eyed 
with amazement. 


Out of the room sprang a white man, 
buttoning his vest and pulling his necktie 
together as he ran. A white man. No 
face-concealing, distorting bandage, no 
narrowed eyes or tightened lips. The 
astonished cabinboy saw uncomprehend- 
ing that the black kimono hung in lustreless 
folds over this man’s left arm. What had 
happened to the lord? Before the fellow 
could piece together the fragments of sense 
which remained the white man was gone. 

The cabinboy stole down the stairs, 
looked into the empty tower room without 
moving. Kayama-san had been spirited 
away. He could not have climbed 
through the window, for even a fool could 
see that it was a great distance to the 
street below. There was but one solu- 
tion. The god of the lord’s family had 
rescued his worshiper in some unknown 
way from the peril which waited. Perhaps 
the god was still hovering about the room, 
perhaps might strike him, the cabinboy. 
The thought was but half in his mind 
when he was already out of the hall and 
slipping down the stairway to the street. 
Suppose, he was thinking, suppose he had 
struck at Kayama. ‘The god would have 
turned the knife blade to paper! 

Bob rushed down the steps, headed for 
the library door. Saw a chair filled with 
familiar amethyst silk, a bowed, sunken 
head crowned with a flaming glory of hair. 
Gathered her to him in a great sweeping 


motion. 

“My dear, my dearest dear,” he 
whispered chokingly. “I can’t tell you 
now—there is no time for explanations, 
but soon—”’ 

She lifted a tear-wet face. “I know— 
some of it I know, and some I have 
guessed already—”’ 

“They made you cry,” he said fiercely. 
(“Now,” snarled the Thunder God to the 
keeper of the Stars, “there will be fight- 
ing!’’) 

Ellen felt the cloth’s tweed roughness 
against her cheek. 

‘*All’s nearly over,’ Wells whispered 
comfortingly. “Ellen, Ellen, I love you 
—and we will be married tonight—don’t 
cry, dear girl.” His arm tightened about 
her. 

From the depths of his coat, muffled: 
“Are you about to beat me, lord?” 

For answer Wells lifted her radiant face 
and kissed her. 

They stood another moment so. Then, 
very gently, with his arm about her 
he drew her toward the library door. 
Closing his fingers about the knob, he 
turned it, and, together, they entered the 
room. 


THE END 


Here the author ended his narrative. 


‘“‘What more is there to say,’’ he demanded. 


“No one needs to be told what is going to happen in that room. Every detail of it has 


been prepared in advance. 


Why try to describe in my poor words what every reader’s 


own imagination can paint for him better than I can? No, let the library door close upon 


the conquering hero and his bride. 


We can all see through that door!” 


Accordingly we set ‘‘The End” as the author directed. But we are not sure that our 
readers will be content with merely the author’s indications of what happened in the 


library and afterward. 


So we got Mr. Small’s pledge that in case there is definite 


request for the details he will write them out for us. 


How do you feel about it? 


—The Editors. 
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Do you | 
brush your teeth 
or merely wipe 

them? 


ERE’S a fair question for every- 
one interested in their teeth. 

If you use a soft tooth-brush, your 
teeth are not getting the cleaning 
they need. 

Use Ipana Tooth Paste, and even 
though your gums are tender, you 
can use a brush that really cleans, 

At least, use a brush of “medium” 
stiffness with Ipana and you'll see 
how much better your teeth will be 
cleaned and how much better your 
gums will feel. 

Ipana Tooth Paste heals the gums, 
cleans the teeth thoroughly, and is 
a delight and pleasure to use. Send 








a romance of the foggy sand-dune country that skilfully combines mystery, adventure 





Sunset readers shiver and move closer to the lamp. But the story is not horrible; your 
shivers will be delicious ones, we promise, the sort you enjoy when you know you are Safe. 
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| Next Month begins “Moon Country” by Gladys E. Johnson 
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a new Serial by the author of the popular book, ‘“‘The Wind Along the Waste.” Here is | 


and “theart interest’? with an eerie and spectral ‘‘atmosphere’’ warranted to make | 


today for a free sample tube. 


IPANA | 


TOOTH PASTE 


Fill out and mail this coupon below 


| Bristol-Myers Co. , 43 Rector St., NewYork, N.Y. 


| Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
| PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 
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QUESTION: 


How can I serve a good 
mince pie at small cost? 


ANSWER: 


The very lowest cost, the 
very least amount of work 
and the very best mince pies 
are all possible with 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


NE package is ample for a good sized 
mince pie. There is no waste and all 


the ingredients have been carefully se- 
lected and mixed in our model kitchens. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Rock-A-Bye | | 
For Baby || 


Combination Stand and | 
Swing can be piaced in | 
any part of the house 
At dealers or bv express 
in time for Christmas. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
of Nursery Supplies. 


Perfection Mfg. Co., 


2703 N. Leffingwell, 
'e 4 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 22, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, 
Clark Originated Round the World Cruises 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 


To 

me MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 

25000 Gross ‘1'ons, Specially Chartered 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 ard up 

Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
| 19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece,ete. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
| Frank C. Clark, Times Building, NewY ork. 


Drives, Guides, ete. 
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Pajamas Night Shirts 





“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 














Cheating Chance 


(Continued from page 11) 


“You know Matthews, the twenty-on: 
dealer, don’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes, I know Bum Matthews.” 

“So do I. In fact, he’s an old friend of 
mine. He isa great practical joker, as you 
may have noticed, and I want to play « 
joke on him. I’m willing to pay you a 
little something if you’ll help me.” 

Itwasa fact that Bum Matthews loved a 
practical joke—I had been the butt of two 
or three of them and I was quite willing to 
get revenge. I told my new acquaintance 
as much, but I added: “It’s got to bi 
on the level with the house, though.” 

“That part of it will be all right,” h 
said reassuringly, and told me his scheme. 

What he wanted me to do was to switch 
a “cold deck” on Matthews—that is, to 


| substitute for the cards with which he was 
| playing twenty-one a deck previously ar- 
| ranged so that the cards would fall, when 


dealt, according to the wishes of the 
gambler. The big man, who gave the 
name of Tom Bascom, said that he had 
been joking Matthews about “giving him 
a play” that would break his bank, and 
he proposed now to switch a deck in that 
would worry Matthews until he dis- 
covered what had happened. Bascom 
offered me ten dollars to make the switch. 

“But even if I wanted to fall for your 


| game, Mr. Bascom,” I said, temporizing, 

















“T never switched a deck in my life and 
don’t believe I could get away with it.” 

He laughed. “If you are going to stay 
in this business, son,” he replied, “there 
are a lot of things you'll have to learn, and 
switching in a cold deck is one of them. 
I’ll show you how to do it, and if anything 
goes wrong all you have to do is to explain 
the joke and let it go at that. I'll be at 
the table and Bum Matthews will realize 
that I’m the one who framed him.” 

I argued a little, but not very vehe- 
mently. I wanted Bascom’s ten dollars, 
I wanted to get even with Bum Matthews 
for turning the laugh on me several times, 
but more than all, I confess, I wanted to 
learn what Bascom knew about cheating 
with a prepared deck. I had recognized 
already that he was a cool, clever swindler 
of gamblers—if he was willing to teach me 
anything I was willing to learn. In short, | 
entered in the scheme and took his money. 

The plan was simple enough. We were 
to pull the trick late in the evening, after 
Monty had gone off shift and when most 
of the gamblers who had been on duty the 
week before when the chuck-a-luck bank 
had been robbed were also off. Matthews 
was a great man for his little drink— 
Bascom reminded me that the banker 
often turned his cards over to some one to 
watch for him while he excused himself 
to go to the bar. I was to hang round his 
table until this sort of opportunity was 
afforded, then I was to pick the cards up 
clumsily and drop some of them. While 
I was on my knees behind the table pick- 
ing them up I was to switch in the new 
deck, furnished me by Bascom, and drop 
the others into my pocket. Bascom under- 
took to be near me to cover my move- 
ments: in fact he rehearsed the play with 
me several times until I felt perfectly con- 
fident that I could carry it through suc- 
cessfully. J went away chuckling, not 
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A Wonderful Cooking Range Bue 
— that is Clean andCool 
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A Cabinet Range % Electric and % Gas, a little over four 
Vs 5) 
feet long that offers extraordinary Cooking Capacity—and 
£ \ d 
a cool, clean kitchen. The Magee ElectriGas uses the two 
fuels, electricity and gas, in a manner in which each of these 
fuels excel. 


The ELECTRIC half includes: 


An Electric Oven or Insulated Fireless 
Cooker, 18x18x14, an Electric Broiler, 
and an Outlet Receptacle for Washing 
Machine, Flat-iron, etc. These are oper- 
ated in front from the Switch-board. 


The GAS half includes: 


Five Gas Burners, which are lighted au- 
tomatically—Just Press the Button. 
For Boiling and all Cooking in Pots and 
Pans, Gas is a most desirable fuel, as it is 
instantaneous. 





Send for booklet and information. 


T. G. ARROWSMITH COMPANY 


180 New Montgomery St. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
(Dept. N) Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco, California 
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i is only by a steadfast following of the = 

ideals established on the founding a 
of this business in 1853 that the 
“SUPERIOR” quality of Smith and 


Wesson revolvers today is ensured. 
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No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson 

Arms unless they bear plainly marked 

on thebarrel,thename SMITH & WESSON, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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BON-OPTO} 


Is Recommended to 
Wearers of Glasses 


Unequalled for Comfort and Long Wer , asa cl avin Sin 8, 
Wear. One Year's Lasting | | rs strengthening tonic 
Stretch Guaranteed. , a | P 
Thousands get two and three Hy i ‘ ill to free the eyes 
years wear. , ! from dust, dirt, 
Suspenders, 75c. Garters, 1 Mi, ¥ i : 

IM smoke and foreign 


50c. Ask Your Dealer— ({\ 
If he hasn’t them, send i / substances. 


Suet eng Sols — Look : \ he MV] \ 
or “NU-WAY” on uckles. wa : San 
Accept no substitutes. ~ , BON o OPTO 


Nu-W. Strech Suspender Co. p my ‘ 
Dept. E7412, Adrian, Mich. Qed Strengthens Eyesight. 
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only because I was going to have the laugh 
on the veteran practical joker, Matthews, 
but because I had gotten one of the 
cheater’s best secrets from him. 

To make the tale short, the switch 
worked out just as it had been planned. 
Bum Matthews became thirsty during 
the evening, and knowing that I worked 
for the house, even though no one else at 
the table did, he asked me to watch the 
deck fora moment. Obligingly I stepped 
behind the layout. Clumsily I knocked 
the cards to the floor; in picking them up 
I contrived to substitute the “cold deck.” 
When Matthews came back Bascom had 
joined those at the table and in a moment 
the two of them were at it. 


Bu before five rounds had been played 
I was horrified to see that Bascom was 
deliberately robbing the bank again. His 
cards came right to win time after time. 
He bet heavily, and I began to suspect, 
also, that he had lied to me about being 
an old friend of Matthews. They did ex- 
change banter, to be sure, but it was the 
sort that old gamblers always exchange, 
and was impersonal. In short it struck 
me suddenly that I had been used by 
Bascom as a cat’s-paw. I knew what | 
should do—I should break up the game 
with an alarm at once. But I could not do 
it. Bascom had played his trick too 
neatly. I saw instantly that, if I made any 


| outcry at all, I would have to confess that 


I had been a conspirator. A confession on 
my part would do more than stop the 
game and cause Bascom to be ejected 
from the place; it would mean that I 
would be discharged and black-listed with 
all gamblers forever afterwards. They 
have a close organization built in self- 
interest for such purposes and I was aware 


| that my career would be ended then and 
there if I “squealed.” There was nothing 





for me to do but stand helplessly by. And 
in ten minutes, always bantering the wor- 
ried dealer, Bascom had taken $1000 and 
walked over to the bar for a drink. As 
soon as I could I followed him. 

“Look here, Bascom,” I said, angrily, 
“‘you made a sucker and a come-on out of 
me; I want to know what I get out of it.” 

He bought me a drink, laughed good- 
naturedly, and answered: “Why, I don’t 
know, kid. I don’t see where you figure 
in on this deal, but if you want to come up 
to the Washington and find me after you 
go off shift we'll have a little talk. I rather 
like your style—I wouldn’t mind taking 
you on with me if you think I can trust 
you to shoot square. We'll chew it over, 
at any rate. So-long.” 

Of course I went to his hotel that night. 
In fact I left the gambling house before my 
shift was over and with about $250 of my 
employer’s money in my pocket. I had 
arrived at a sudden decision: I was 
through being a cheap shillaber for some 
one else and was going to hit the Easy 
Street plan of making a living. Bascom 
had won probably $1500 from the chuck- 
a-luck table the week before, and now he 
was in a cool $1000 from fifteen minutes 
at twenty-one. ‘That sort of money was 
good enough for me. I was going to turn 
out-and-out crooked. 

And I did. 

The next article in this series, in which 
the ‘‘kid’’ turns his talents to the ‘‘Easy 
Street’’ plan of making a living, will appear 
in the January issue.— The Editors. 
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Another Car 





Specifications 


6 Cylinder 50 h. p. Continental 
“Red Seal’’ Motor 

Timken Axles—Front and Rear 

Durston Transmission—with 
Timken Bearings 

Auto-Lite Starting, Lighting and 
Ignition 

Wood Wheels (Steel Wheels $30 
extra) 

Cord Tires. 

Borg & Beck Clutch 

Gemmer Steering Gear 

Stromberg Carburetor 

Harrison Radiator with Thermo- 
statically Controlled Shutters 

Spicer Universal Joints 

Latest Design Semi-Permanent 
Top 

Heavyweight Deep Drawn 
Crown Fenders 

Barrel Type Headlamps 

Genuine Machine-bufted Leather 
Upholstery 

Full 5-passenger Body; Rear 
Seat 46 inches wide 

Body Finished in Suburban Blue 
with Ivory Stripe 

Standard Equipment: Moto- 
Meter; Cowl Ventilator; Barrel 
Type Cowl Lamps; Nickel- 
plated Radiator, Robe Rail 
and Foot Rail; Extra Rim 
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**That Couldn’t Be Built’’ 
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and now— 


the Special Six Phaeton. 


This new Columbia is a five-passenger car with complete 
equipment including cowl ventilator, barrel head lamps and 
cowl lamps, Moto-Meter, thermostatically controlled ra- 
diator shutters, crown fenders and cord tires. 

Here is a car that offers those comforts and conveniences 
that are characteristic of the more expensive automobiles 
—at a price far below that of the average six-cylinder car 
with similar equipment. Furthermore, it is a specialized 
Six with everything that this implies in greater depend- 
ability. 

It is a strikingly beautiful car, richly finished and up- 
holstered in a better-than-usual grade of machine buffed 
leather. And if roominess is an important consideration 
with you, just see how comfortably it seats five full-grown 
passengers. Not only is the body ample in width but the 
long wheelbase adds appreciably to the leg room in each 
compartment. 

Read the specifications—then see if you can match the 
many features of the Special Six in any motor car at any- 
where near the price. Merely the description stamps it 
as being distinctly unusual in value—an impression you 
can easily verify. 

Your local Columbia dealer will gladly give you an 
opportunity to test its performance and appraise its quality 
at first hand. Ask him to arrange a demonstration. 


Light Six Touring $985 Light Six Sedan $1395 
All Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Columbia Six 
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A necklace of these superb gems is 
a constant source of delight, an en- 
during reminder of the giver. 
The gift of exceptional beauty and 
charm—La Tausca Pearls. 
AT YOUR JEWELERS 
Among the many beautiful 
qualities of La Tausca Pearl 
Necklaces are— 


Lolia Orient $100 

Tuscany Orient - 75 Syymatra $30, 
ale. ‘ . . 5° Z a 5 ° 

Mirabelle "(as pic- with white gold diamond clasp 
tured above) . 35 

Koa") + 33S and heart shaped gray 


velvet cabinet. 





W. L.DOUG. 


$5 96 $7 &§8 SHOES axovox 





AND WOMEN 
are actually demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe in the world 
- For style, material and workmanshi 
BECAUSE: they are unequaled. * 


Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the price stamped on every pair. 
Years of satisfactory service have given them confi- 
dence in the shoes and in the protection afforded by the 
W. L. Douglas Trade Mark. 
W L DOUGLAS shoes are put into all of our 110 stores at 
athe factory cost. We do not make one cent of 
profit until the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for 
you to remember that when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 
No matter where you live, shoe dealers can supply you with 
y. L. Douglas shoes. They cost no more in 
San Francisco than they do in New England. 


our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
COMPARE with any $10.00 or $12.00 
———————- shoes made. 
If not for sale in your vicinity, send for free catalog. 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. 


Douglas Shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handle this 
quick selling, quick turn-over line. 





The Most 
Cherished 


Gift 







Boys Shoes *4.00 & $4.50 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the best 
known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands 
Sor the highest standard 
of quality at the lowest 
possible cost. The name 
and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. 











W. L. Dougias Shoe Co, 
118 Spark 8t., Brockton,Mass. 








Making Friends 


for America 


(Continued from page 23) 


down through the broken timbering and 
twisted pipes of the abandoned shaft. 
Nahl worked shoulder to shoulder with 
his Mexican miners, else they would have 


thrown down their tools under dread of 


the perpetual menace of sliding walls and 
creeping gas. 

Came a day when work must stop 
unless some one dared to dive on a slant 
down through twenty feet of black water 
filled with twi-ted pipes and, groping, 
turn a pump valve. No man volunteered. 
Nahl himself, who weighs not more than 
one hundred and forty pounds, all steel 
sinews, made the dive. Twice he dis- 
appeared in the slime and timber maze 
and twice came gasping to the surface. 
His foreman urged him to send to La Paz 
for a pearl diver. Nahl shook his head 
and went down again. The valve was 
turned. 

Gradually the manager of El Triumfo 
worked order out of chaos. His own 
unpaid salary accumulated in the shape of 
still another lien against the already mort- 
gage-plastered properties. By this and 
by that legal splicing and weaving 
creditors began to be paid off and Nahl 
himself to acquire a heavy interest in the 
mines. Then in 1917, disaster! 

The stockholders leased El Triumfo to 
Feliz Diaz, nephew of former President 
Porfirio Diaz. This lesser Diaz had the 
bad taste to start a revolution against 
Carranza and the government promptly 
confiscated his leased mines in Baja 
California. “Nahl had not a penny to 
show for his work of thirteen years. More 
than that, he had no employment. 

A small tannery four miles outside La 
Paz was struggling with difficulties inci- 
dental to the world war. Its chief stock- 
holder offered Nahl the position of man- 
ager with the option of buying into the 
concern. The mining engineer knew 
fiothing about tanneries; but he knew 
chemistry and his experience at Triumfo 
had taught him by hard knocks a whole 
lot about economic management. So he 
went into the tannery, studied the busi- 
ness from the green hide straight through 
to the smallest sales’ agency in Mexico, 
and proceeded to build. 

During war times he had a stiff road 
to travel. Not only was the disorgan- 
ization of all business to be faced, but 
German influence, very strong in Mexico 
then, was directed against this American 
mining engineer who was turning out sole 
leather. But Nahl clinched his teeth 
tighter and began enlarging the plant in 
anticipation of expected increase in busi- 
ness. The expected increase came slowly 
at first, then with remarkable rapidity. 
Today La Paz sole leather finds a market 
in every state in Mexico and has dis- 
tanced every competitor. 

Meanwhile, even as he had burrowed 
and wormed his way through the debris 
of abandoned shafts at Triumfo, Nahl 
began to sap and dig under the mazes of 
the Mexican Department of the Interior 
in Mexico City to regain title to his 
mines. He summoned to the herculean 
task that same unbending patience and 
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tireless energy that had driven him ahead 
when he had nothing but strap iron with 
which to mend a broken piston shaft. 
Lawyers, suits, petitions, personal visits 
to men of influence in the capital, and 
after five years the government of Presi- 
dent Obregon gave back to the American, 
title to all the mining properties at 
l'riumfo. Not, however, until a hurricane 
had made scrap of three-quarters of the 
piant. 

During all the years of his mining work 
this blue-eyed little dynamo knew only 
one kind of a vacation: that was to pack 
a burro with blankets and grub, mount 
another long-eared beast and go out on to 
the desert prospecting. He looked for 
outcroppings with the consuming enthusi- 
asm of an orchid hunter combing a jungle. 
found them, too, spotted all over the high 
mountains between La Paz and the 
Pacific. He also found desert grazing 
lands where secret water springs could be 
made to irrigate alfalfa fields. “These 
lands he acquired for himself and_ his 
partners—60,000 acres more or less. 

Alfalfa fields suggested a dairy to Nahl. 
‘Technical courses in butter and cheese 
making had not been included in his 
curriculum at the college of mines; but 
Nahl sent north for some books on dairy- 
ing and cheese making. ‘Then he sent for 
dairy machinery, and at the Rancho de 
los Piedrocitos he installed a Mexican who 
once had been his mine foreman, taught 
him how to make cheese and how to pas- 
teurize milk. Now queso (cheese) de los 
Piedrocitos is being shipped from La Paz 
to the mainland ports. Nahl’s auto 


truck brings in to La Paz each morning 


paper-capped bottles of clean milk. 
Innovations 


Fully to appreciate the place Nahl 


holds in the community—a place won | 


passively and with no effort at self-seeking 


one must see this American in his inti- | 


mate association with the people of La 
Paz and the back country where the 
desert comes down from the mountains. 


Baja California, isolated from the rest of | 
Mexico by indifferent communications, | 
has lived its own life for more than two | 


centuries, preserved its social traditions 
almost unchanged from the time of the 
grandees of New Spain. The ways of its 
polite society—and, make no mistake, 
it is indeed polite—are hedged about by 
most jealously preserved formalities. It 


is an art requiring the most studiously | 


cultivated tact to thread the maze of all 
these old-world conventions. Nahl has 
that art; he possesses to a maximum the 
art of entertaining, so that invitations to 
his home have become in La Paz a sort of 
social cachet to recognition. No man in 
La Paz can deliver the expected speech of 
welcome at a private function more 
effectively than “Meester” Nahl. 

Dancing is his secondary passion, next 
to work. In his own home he built a 
dancing floor, the best in the town. From 
San Francisco he imported a player-piano 
and gramaphone, with the latest in jazz 
rolls and records sent him each month. 
Recently he introduced an innovation in 
dance music which set all La Paz by the 
ears and spread even across to the main- 
land on the wings of rumor. 

There was to be a grand baile, or ball, 
in the custom house. Nahl headed the 
committee of arrangements. Without 
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a word to his fellow committeemen, he 
sent a wire to a music house in the States 
then anxiously awaited an express con- 
signment by next steamer. On the night 
of the grand affair a mysteriously sheeted 
object was discovered on the platform 
with the military band. Sevoritas and 
caballeros vainly sought to discover what 
might be beneath that sheet. 

Then the first dance and “Meester” 

Nahl swept aside the sheet to take his 
pl: ice as master musician behind the first 
set of jazz instruments—drums, cymbals, 
bells and gongs—La Paz or any town in 
Baja California had seen. The triumph 
of jazz was emphatic. 

The single fact that an American went 
to Mexico and made a comfortable for- 
tune for himself would not justify exploi- 
tation in print; many have done that and 
have not cared to say too much about how 
they did it. The significant thing about 
Arthur Nahl’s eighteen years in a Me ican 
province is not so much what he has done 
for himself but what he has done for his 
countrymen; the facts of his achievement 
should be read in that i interpretation. 

Many Americans who go down into 
Mexico have left indictments pending 


against them in their own homes. Many 
more go into Mexico with an idea of the 
people drawn solely from magazines and 
moving pictures of the sensational type: 
every Mexican is a “greaser” with a knife 
in his teeth. Such are slow to change 
their opinions, and during the process of 
change they show scant courtesy to the 
people they must meet. The average 
Mexican whose confidence some visiting 
American is lucky enough to draw will say, 
“We like the Germans because they come to 
liveamongusand beoneof us. You Ameri- 
cans come just to make money and you do 
not try to know us, or let us know you.” 

One man like Nahl outweighs the preju- 
dice aroused by a hundred drifters and 
casuals from the States. Not because of 
the model school he built for his employes’ 
children nor because of the ice plant he 
has volunteered to build for the city of 
La Paz; those are just incidents illus- 
trative of the point. Nahl has advanced 
the interests of America and Americans 
all down the West coast because he has 
shown the people who are his adopted 
home folks what the real American is. 
Because, in short, the Mexicans hail him 
as muy simpatico. 





Out of Court 


(Continued from page 52) 


swift glance toward the outer door to see 
how far it was. Something queer round 
here. 

“Miss Sands,” said Myra Shoney with 
a nod, “tell Mr. Emery that Mr. Milan 
is here.” 

“Very well.” The door closed. 

B. T. squirmed on the chair, but felt his 
anger boiling. This was one of Emery’s 
tricks. Why the damned skunk—he’d tell 
him what he thought of him—Still, he 
was the Dillon lawyer—and there were 
those four bids all alike. 

In a moment Belle Sands reappeared 


and with a distant nod of utter unrecog- , 


nition, said to B. T.: 

“He will see you 
please.’ 

Milan got up and followed. In the 
second room, working at a desk was a 
horribly thin girl that somehow looked 
rather familiar. Yes—he had it now— 
She was that Smith girl that he fired for 
being late. And there was another doing 
something in the corner of the room—He 
wasn’t sure, but he believed that was the 
Ethel Nayton whose brother— 

The tall blonde passed through the 
room, opened the door to the next and 
stood aside, and indicated with a nod that 
he was to enter. 

It was a large room and with one swift 
glance B. T. saw it was furnished with a 
desk, a typewriter—a lawyer and three 
stenographers. And Good Lord! the girl 
with the note book in her hand was Ina 
Conley. 

Milan felt as if he were walking among 
ghosts, but his wrath flared up as he faced 
Victor Emery, who instead of rising 
merely nodded toward a chair. 

“Sit down, Mr. Milan.” 

“What does this mean, Emery?” B. T. 
with his hands on his knees, as though 
ready to spring up, glared annthilatingly 


This way, 


now. 


at the young lawyer. “Causing a man to 
break a dinner engagement by a trick of 
this sort may be your idea of a joke, but 
not mine. 

“No,” Emery spoke dryly—‘“‘it is not a 
joke.” He leaned back in his chair and 
thoughtfully rolled a pencil between the 
palms of his hands. 

“Mr. Milan, the Attorney General has 
authorized me to make a quiet, unofhcial 
investigation of complaints that there is a 
lumber trust here. There is the telegram.” 
He indicated with a nod that B. T. might 
read the yellow slip on the table. 

But Milan did not reach for it. 
he snorted aggrievedly. 

“Oh, the same old rot from soreheads 
who want a man to do business at a loss. 
There is no trust, of course.” 

“No?” The rising inflection. ‘That 
is what I wanted to find out. We feel that 
in the present unsettled state of business, 
with all the agitation against profiteers, 
that it would be better not to start a pub- 
lic prosecution—if the matter can be 
arranged any other way. 

‘And if you care to give me a statement 
of your side of the case, I’ll be glad to for- 
ward it along with other findings. Un- 
doubtedly it will have great weight, com- 
ing from a man of such high business and 
moral standing.” 

In the presence of at least three stenog- 
raphers who knew his past intentions, 
that word moral had a distasteful sound 
to B. T. But he managed a fairly digni- 
fied and pompous nod of approval. He 
cleared his throat, squared his shoulders. 
Two weeks before he had made a speech 
at a banquet given by the Chamber of 
Commerce, in which he had replied to the 

“fantastic, scurrilous, and wholly ridicu- 
lous” rumor that there was a lumber com- 
bine. He had proved there could not be 
—because naturally every lumber dealer 
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in town wanted all the business he could 
vet; and besides, every man of them was 
such a good citizen of Harbor City: that he 
would not throw a straw in the way of the 
fair city’s progress. 

B. T. started in on that speech now; but 
as he opened his mouth he glanced across 
the table at Ina Conley. Her lips were 
slightly parted, her blue eyes looked in- 
nocently, expectantly up at him, while her 
pencil poised over the note book. He shut 
his mouth, cleared his throat, and aban- 
doned the speech. He felt a hot flush 
coming into his head. He looked away 
from Ina Conley and spoke to the lawyer 
in a conversational tone. 

“Of course you can readily understand, 
Mr. Emery—or you could if you were a 
business man,” he corrected himself, ‘“‘how 
buying at the same mills as we have to do, 
and how figuring expenses in an accurate 
and scientific manner, two dealers natur- 
ally might sell at very nearly the same 
price.” 

The young lawyer nodded non-commit- 
tally and waited for him to go on. Belle 
Sands had entered the room, sat down at 
the end of the table and busied herself 
sorting loose papers. 

“But that there is an agreement—or 
illegal combine to fix the price of lumber” 


-Milan struggled after a rising emphasis | 


—“Why that is—” His eyes had left the 
lawyer and glanced furtively at the tall 
blonde in time to catch an ironical curl at 


the corners of her mouth. B. T. halted, | 
stammered—“Why—why that is—that is 


utterly ridiculous.” 


But even he knew it did not sound con- | 
vincing and it made him furious. He | 
made a move to get up, but Emery merely | 
rolled the pencil between his palms, and | 


ignored the move. 

He settled back and tried another tack. 
If this was to be sent to the Attorney Gen- 
eral he must give a good impression. He 
began to tell about his hard struggle, 
his great risks, his terrific expenses, his 
high wages. But this time it was the 
Smith girl, whom he had discharged when 
late the time her mother had the flu, that 
came into the angle of his vision. She was 
at some sort of filing case, her back to him, 
but she gave a shrug of the shoulder that 
just naturally took all the enthusiasm out 
of the recital of his heroic upbuilding of a 
great industry. 

Twice more he started out to explain 
to this attentive young lawyer how there 
was no trust—no combine at all. If 
other men sold lumber at exactly the price 
he did, that was no fault of his, no con- 
cern of his. He figured a reasonable 
profit—a very modest profit, and no doubt 
the rest did the same. 

He had bluffed the public, bulldozed the 
buyers, fooled courts, and it angered him 
to be sidetracked by the mere scrutiny of 
a girl. But somehow it was uphill work, 
terrifically uphill work, and he found him- 
self floundering and sweating. A man 
alone, or in a friendly company of other 
fellows who have just dined well, can lie so 
oratorically that it convinces even his con- 
science. But there were four stenogra- 
phers in this room who knew a lot about 
his business—just how much he was afraid 
to guess. But how much they knew about 
him personally, he did not need to guess. 
And they were all employed by his enemy. 
It was as hard work to lie in their pres- 
ence now, as it used to be easy. It was as 
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full of ghosts of dead loves. 

Suddenly justification having fled, 
Milan’s anger boiled up. He was a fool. 
Why had he come here, why had he said 
anything? This was not a court. He did 
not have to say a word. 

He was on his feet, deep red showing 
from the tips of his ears to the end of his 
flat nose. 

“Enough of this. You’ve no right to 
cross-examine me. If you want anything 
further see my lawyer.” 
| “Sit down!” Victor Emery had come 
out of his indolent, listening attitude and 
spoke with a tone that made Milan drop 
back into the chair and catch his breath. 

The lawyer leaned toward him and his 
eyes narrowed until they seemed sharp 

jabbing points of fire. 

‘here is not a word of truth in any- 
thing you have said. There is a lumber 
trust, a criminal combine.” He spread 
four long sheets of paper before him. “‘I 
have the proof of it right here.” His 
hands rested on the four estimates of 
Dillon’s bill—but his eyes swept the room 
including the four stenographers. 
| “And, Milan,” he said with chilling 

finality, “ a guilty man may escape the 
penalty once—twice, three times. But 
always there comes a time when he won’t. 
This is the time!” 











HE leaned back in his chair and began 
leisurely to roll the pencil again be- 
tween his palms. “That is,’ he added, 
“if you force us into prosecuting you.” 
Milan, the greedy bully, was shaken to 
the bottom of his henpecked soul. This 
| whole affair had been most damnably up- 
setting. He did not have a doubt that this 
- | fellow had the goods on him—and his 
| mind jumped ahead to being made to 
| squirm in a court room. He would have 
| to make terms—but he must get the con- 
| sent of the other three dealers, and he 
would manage to delay until— 

“Emery,” B. T. tried to sound less 
| scared than he was, “‘what is it you are 
after?” 

“You,” replied the lawyer grimly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





- |, “But what is it you want?” 


“Lumber at a reasonable price—at a 
price you would sell if there was real com- 
petition.” 

“But I will—I do.” 

| flustered. 

“Prove it.” Emery pushed a bill for 
Dillon’s lumber supplies across to him. 
‘This bill figured on a basis of reasonable 
profit comes to $190,000. Words don’t 

| count, Milan. Sign this contract to de- 
liver at that price.” And Emery said to 
| himself, as he pushed the contract after 
| the bill, “That will start competition.” 

Milan started in to explain how such a 
price would bankrupt him. He felt he 
was caught, but he was fighting for time. 

Then he ceased to speak. Stillness 
came over the room—a chilling, sinister 
stillness that started a cold quaking far 
inside B. T.’s distraught soul. ‘They were 
all listening to a sound in the outer rooms 
| —the sharp edge of an angry, insolent 
voice which cut through three interven- 
ing doors. 

B. T. gasped. He felt his limbs cold, but 
his head hot. It was his wife out there in 
that outer ofice—room, for this was a 
| suite of rooms at a hotel. And she had 
| found Myra Shoney—and in a moment 
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she would meet Belle Sands in the next 
room—and in here Ina Conley! To her 
it would be a regular harem of ex-sten- 
ographers. 

Every remnant of pomposity, of bluff 
and arrogance went out of B. T. His 

spirits withered up like a green mullein 
stalk in a grass fire. He was trying to look 
unconcerned, but his eyes glanced round 
wildly for a way of escape, and he almost 
jumped from his chair as the door opened. 
It was Belle Sands. The tall blonde had 
gone to the front room on the first imperi- 
ous ringing from Myra Shoney. 

‘Mrs. Milan is in the outer office,” the 
blonde announced impersonally to Emery. 
“And wants to know if her husband is 
here.” 

The young lawyer gave B. T. one 
straight inquiring glance. And Milan 
reached for that contract with one hand 
and a pen with the other. He signed 
with a racing scrawl. 

Without a flicker of a smile, Emery 
looked up at Belle Sands: 

“One minute from now tell her Mr. 
Milan is not here. But I wish to see her. 
I will be out ina moment.” Then picking 
up the signed contract he nodded toward 
a door which opened into the hall. 

A half hour later after Emery had con- 
vinced Mrs. Milan that this was his busi- 
ness office and not her husband’s harem— 
and incidentally given her a scare about 
her interest in the Harbor City Lumber 
Company’s crimes—he wrote each of the 
stenographers a check for two weeks 
salary and told them their work was over. 





After all the girls were gone but Ina | 


Conley, Emery dropped into a chair and 
gave himself up to laughter in which she 
joined so hilariously a porter stopped in 
the hall and liste .ed suspiciously. There 
must be something to drink in there. 

“Thanks entirely,” he said when he 
finished his laugh, ‘‘to the wholly unex- 
pected but timely arrival of the yellow- 
haired cat, we got B. T. down to scratch 
five days sooner than expected. We won't 
need to stage an ex-stenographers’ inter- 

view with the other three guilty lumber 
men.” 

He took up the telephone and got Dil- 
lon, the contractor, at his hotel. 

“The Harbor City Lumber Company 
will start delivering your stuff in the 
morning,” he announced casually. 

“Good Lord!” Even Ina Conley across 
the room heard the glad explosion over 
the phone. “You don’t mean it!” 

“Of course,” said the young lawyer as 
though this were an everyday affair. 

“Good night.” 

He was grinning as he turned to the pretty 
girl now gathering up scattered papers. 

“Ina,” he said reflectively, “the practise 
of law is simple. Take away from a man 
all chance to justify himself, and he will 
sign on the dotted line.- And the law is 
swift too—if you keep it out of court.” 
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he returned the wilted garment to the 
apoplectic owner. 

Twenty years hence Arizona and | 
California will have a million acres in 
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enamel, and gold plate. 


Manufactured by 


OAKVILLE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Safety Pins, including Clinton, Damascus, 
Triumph and other well known brands. 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 








Factory: Waterbury, Connecticut 
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J erhaps But the roots of the hair which mar 
your beauty are hidden below the sur- 
face of the skin. 


Why dally with ineffective depilatories? They merely 
burn away surface hair and leave the roots to thrive, 
thus tending to promote heavier and more ugly growths. 


You have at your command an absolutely certain 
method for destroying the growth by easily, quickly 
and painlessly removing the roots. ZAP has solved the 
problem of unwanted hair for all time. It is known the 
world over. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! Write today. Use the 

coupon below and get absolutely FREE a copy of my 

24 page book: “Beauty's Greatest Secret” which also 

explains the three types of superfuous hair. I shall 

also send you a liberal sample of my Massage and 

Cleansing Cream. When in 

At All Good Stores New York call at my Salon 

to have FREE DEMON- 

_ STRATION. 
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PP see sth Ave. 

JP Weh.985 (46St. NewYork 

- Please send me your FREE 

sia Book “Beauty's Greatest Secret” 

td also free sample of your Massage Cream 
guaranteed not to grow hair. 
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Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Fa Ming 


Restores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at drugrists. 





4 Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


eal EYE WATER 
Keep your eyes well and they 


will help keep you. 
> 38 At All Druggists or Sent by 
. Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write for our booklet. It is FREE. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 


B 148 River St Trov. N.Y. 





























Gervaise Graham 


Hair Color 
A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
origmal color and natural beauty to 
Gray Hair 


At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. 
Sample and advice sent upon request. 


Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 


































cotton, not the common Southern variety 

but the long-staple Egyptian type worth 

thirty cents a pound up. If the boll 
weevil loss be only 35 pounds to the acre 

—the pink worm has twice the destructive 

appetite of its humbler brother—infes- 
; tation by the pest will then cost the 
| Southwest twelve million dollars a year. 
| Infestation can be prevented by an eth- 
| cient quarantine backed by popular sup- 
| port and codperation. What is better, to 
| spend twelve thousand a year now or lose 
| twelve millions per annum in the near 
| future? 

Lest you doubt the effectiveness of 
quarantine measures, look at the eucalyp- 
tus trees of the semi-tropic Southwest. 
Nothing ails them, absolutely nothing 
attacks them except the ax. Yet in their 
| native haunts over in Australia multi- 
tudes of scales, fungi, borers and other 
enemies feast on the eucalypts; they 
harbor scales, for instance, which are 
fully as odd and fantastic in the insect 
world as the kangaroo and the fur- 
bearing, egg-laying platypus are among 
warm-blooded animals. But none of 
them came to America because no 
eucalyptus trees were ever imported. 
| Only the seeds came, and today the seeds 
| are being thoroughly fumigated with 
| deadly gases before they are released. 





Convincing the Skeptics 


British Columbia did not begin to grow 
apples and pears commercially until long 
after the pomological industry and the 
codling moth had become firmly estab- 
lished in the neighboring state of Wash- 
ington. Despite the proximity of infested 
areas, British Columbia decided to try 
to keep the pest out by quarantine 
regulations. ‘That was sixteen years ago. 
Today British Columbia is practically 
free of the moth and the growers are 
profiting to the extent of seven dollars an 
acre per annum. 

But it was not easy, especially in the 
beginning. ‘The trade resented the inter- 
ference; shippers and buyers roared. They 
did not know. Education was necessary. 
They got it. 

In one instance the quarantine officer 
refused to release a large shipment of 
American pears because they contained 
the larvae of the codling moth. The 

















broker to whom the car was consigned 
objected up one side and down the other. 
He could see no sign of codling moth. The 
inspector must be crazy or have X-ray 
eyes or a grouch, etc., etc. 

Now it happens that the codling moth 
sting is not easily visible, especially if the 
tiny worm has entered the pear through 
the blossom end. But the inspector's 
eye was trained. He plainly saw the 
stings. The only thing the broker saw 
was red. Also the inspector had wisdom. 
He did not argue. He just sealed the car 
and let it stand on the track. Five or six 
days later he took a party of fruit whole- 
salers into the yard, explained the circum- 
stances, broke the seal and opened the car. 

Every crack, every nook and corner was 
filled with codling moth cocoons! The 
mature larvae or worms had left the fruit 
and prepared themselves for the metamor- 
phosis into the moth stage. 

That demonstration caused the fruit 
dealers to eat out of the inspector’s hand 
thereafter. 

Out of the branches of the eucalyptus 
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and the apple tree let us leap to the 


eround and take a look at 


a small beetle 


that puzzled some ranchers in Utah 


hfre 


een or sixteen years ago. They noticed 


that the first cutting of their alfalfa was 


‘ery light, that the yield 


‘twice that quantity. 
enough, but there was no 


was only half 


hree-quarters of a ton per acre instead 


That was bad 


second crop at 


all. The fields just wouldn’t grow. When 
the ranchers investigated, they found every 


alk of alfalfa covered with greedy little 


worms eating the new stems and leaves as 


fast as they grew. 


r And then the worms 
isappeared. The alfalfa grew again. ‘lwo 


weeks later the fields were swarming with 
flocks of small beetles equipped with a long 
snout with which they heey * the alfalfa 


stems to imbibe the juice 


f the ranchers 


had taken a very close look, they would 


have discovered that the 


female beetle, 


having punctured the stem with her 
pointed snout, turned round and deposited 


i cluster of eggs in the hole, 


that those egg 


clusters, almost invisible to the naked 
eye, would cost them two to three tons of 
hay per acre the next season. 


“It’s a weevil,” 


said the entomologists 


when the insect was brought to their 


aeee. 


“It belongs to the order of the 


: leoptera, more particularly to the sub- 
di ‘ision of the Curculionidae, and if you'll 
give us a little time to look through our 
foreign reference works we'll find out who 


the stranger is. Aha, here 
Hyperus costicus Gyllenhal, 
Phytonomus posticus, the 
European alfalfa weevil. 

in all the Mediterranean 
very destructive. 


we have him: 
also known as 
Austrian or 


Very common 


countries and 


Now how in the name 


of all that is holy did Phytonomus posticus 
come across the ocean, travel overland 
two thousand miles without stopping off 
anywhere and settle here on the west side 


of the Wasatch?” 


An Alfalfa Quarantine 


That mystery has never been solved. 
Nobody found out how the alfalfa weevil 


got from Europe to Utah, 


but the Utah | 


alfalfa growers, besides losing a large 
portion of the crop annually, soon dis- | 
covered that no one wanted the balance. 


All the surrounding states established 
quarantines against Utah alfalfa. 
had plenty of hay of their own, thank you, 


and they had no desire to 


They 


endanger the 


production of their most important crop 
by allowing Utah alfalfa to come within 


their boundaries. 


Radical, drastic measures taken early 
enough might have succeeded in totally | 
eradicating the pest while it was confined 

to a few acres near Salt Lake City, just as 


Florida has _ practically 
eradicating citrus canker 


every orange and grape fruit tree found 
to be infected. But nobody realized the 
seriousness of the new pest and it was 
allowed to spread until it covered prac- 
district 


tically every alfalfa 
From Utah it crossed over 


Idaho, southwestern Wyoming and a 
portion of western Colorado, the quaran- 


succeeded 


in 
by burning 


in Utah. 
into southern 


tine notwithstanding. Two years ago it | 


took a long leap west and appeared in 


Nevada. 


There are hundreds of miles of desert, 
long stretches of salt flats totally devoid 
of vegetation between the infested Utah 
fields and the Nevada district in which the 


weevil now made its appearance. 


The 
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An Sco ee 
Memory? 


Kit- 





Truly a token of high esteem. And totally 
unlike any gift of any Christmas gone by. 


HE Ansco Memory Kit—a pleasing as- 
sembly of high-quality equipment where- 
with happy memories of people, places and 
episodes may be perpetuated in pictures. 


These three things make up an Ansco 
Memory Kit: (1) Your choice of three fine 
Ansco Cameras, as set forth in the paragraphs 
at the right; (2) a supply of Ansco Speedex 
Film; (3) a handy and supremely handsome 
compartment-receptacle of solid mahogany, 
for keeping camera and extra films always 
conveniently together; the lid embellished 
with a burnished metal nameplate for the 
recipient’s name or initials. 


Verily a combination ardently-to-be-de- 
sired. An Ansco Memory Kit is this year’s 
most coveted gift, and certain to be prized 
far beyond the price. 





Have you tried the new 
Ansco Speedex Film? 
“Fits the light, dull or 
bright’—a better film 
that gets better pictures. 


Ansco makes a complete 
line of Cameras, ranging 
from $1.50 to $65—each 
model a standard for qual- 
ity and value at its price. 


Any Ansco dealer will gladly give you a complimentary copy 
of the Ansco catalog—or write to us 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, New York 





At $15 
—the camera compartment 
of the Memory Kit contains 
the widely popular Ansco 
Vest Pocket Junior—a re- 
markably capable little cam- 
era that is producing fine 
pictures the world around. 
By an exclusive device it 
combines a fixed focus with 
an adjustable focus, provid- 
ing for both beginners and 
skilled users. Special finish, 
Rapid Rectilinear Lens, 
Speed U. S. 4, in Deltax 
Shutter. In Canada, $16. 


At $20 
—the Memory Kit includes 
the Ansco Vest Pocket Jun- 
ior in special finish equip- 
ped with the brilliant Ansce 
Anastigmat Lens, Speed F. 
7.5, in Gammax Shutter. 

In Canada, $22.50. 


At $40 
—it’s an Ansco Vest Pocket 
Speedex No. 3—a camera of 
the highest grade and widest 
efficiency, yet in compact 
size. Ansco Anastigmat 

Lens, Speed F. 6.3. 
In Canada, $45. 


Ask To See Them 


Each takes a picture 214 x 
344. Covered in genuine 
leather. Genuine leather 
bellows. Beautifully de- 
signed, accurately built for 
precision, scope, and 
service. 
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Restores Original Color to 


Gray Hair 


Co-Lo restores the natural 
color, life and luster to gray 
and faded hair in a manner 
nature approves—a_ scientific 
process perfected by Prof. John 
H. Austin of Chicago, over 40 


years a hair and scalp specialist. 


Secrets of Co-Lo Success 


Co-Lo is a wonderful liquid. Clear, 
odorless, greaseless, Without lead 
or sulphur. Without sediment, Will 
not wash or rub off. Will not injure 
hair or scalp. Pleasing and simple 
to apply. Cannot be detected like 
ordinary hair tints and dyes. Will 
not cause the hair to split or break off. 

Co-Lo Hair Restorer for every nat- 
ural shade of hair—A6, for black and 
dark shades of brown; A7, for jet 
black hair, A8, for medium brown 
shades; A9, for light brown drab and 
auburn shades, 


At All Drug & Dept. Stores 


Trial Bottle of Co-Lo ‘* 


Test Co-Lo yourself. ‘Teli exact shade of hair; en 


close 10 cents for postage and packing. Write today. 
PROF. JOHN H. AUSTIN 
203 Hamburger Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


cs 
The Alluring Charm 
of Sparkling Eyes 


Nothing makes one look so Young 
and Fresh and Radiant as Eyes that 
Sparkle. You, too, can Possess the 
Alluring Charm of Brilliant, Viva- 
cious Eyes through the Daily Use of 
Murine. 

Murine contains no Belladonna or 
other Harmful Ingredients. It Re- 
freshesand Enlivens Dull, Tired Eyes. 
Use it Night and Morning. Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere. 

Send for FREE Book on Eye Beauty 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. Chicago 











for Your EYE 
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| lent pest which, so it turned out, came 





railroad was constantly watched by sus- 
picious inspectors. How did the weevil 
make the leap? 

After a short investigation the culprit 
was found. It was that new breed of 
hobo, the Tin Lizzie tourist. In Utah he 
robbed the nearest alfalfa stack of hay 
upon which to make his bed. As he 
rolled up his blankets in the morning, a 
few weevils or larvae were rolled up in 
them. Making camp the next night in 
Nevada, the indignant weevils abandoned 
their prison, took wing and lit in the 
nearest alfalfa patch. 

California has half a million acres in 
alfalfa. Even though Utah has learned 
to hold down weevil damage through 
better cultivation, through pasturing 
early in the season and through spraying 
with arsenical poisons, nevertheless there 
is still considerable loss. This loss plus 
the cost of control measures is probably 
the equivalent of a ton and a half per acre. 
At the low price of six dollars a ton Cali- 
fornia’s potential loss through the alfalfa 
weevil would be close to five million 
dollars a year. 

It surely is worth while to keep inspec- 
tors on all the main roads leading from 
Nevada into California to examine the 
ever increasing number of automobiles 
making long-distance tours. Even if it 
were necessary to keep five hundred 
guards employed on the roads from snow 
to snow, the expense would be a drop 
compared with the ocean loss that would 
be incurred should this European pest 
succeed in crossing the Sierra Nevada. 


France Invaded 


it isn’t always, though, that America is 
on the receiving end when the distribution 
of pests goes on. Ask the French grape 
growers of a generation ago. When they 
get excited they'll tell you that so far as it 
concerns their vineyards, one American 
attack with an army recruited in the 
Mississippi valley and sent across without 
a declaration of war was worse than two 
German invasions. 

More than sixty years ago a mysterious 
new disease appeared in the French vine-, 
yards. The vines began to droop, would 
not grow, their foliage wilted, the grapes 
would not mature. In the second and 
third year many of the vines gave up the 
ghost altogether and when they were dug 
up, it was found that the roots had rotted 
away. lhe roots of the ailing ones 
showed numerous gall-like swellings and 
of the smaller rootlets few were left. 

It was not particularly difficult to deter- 
mine the cause of the disease. A member 
of the aphid family—in plain English, a 
plant louse—was responsible for the 
damage. It deposited its eggs on the 
vine roots, the eggs hatched, the larvae or 
grubs punctured the vines, grew fat on 
the sap, turned into aphids, laid more 
eggs and produced more hungry grubs 
until there were so many that the vine- 
yards died. And die they did. Thou- 
sands of hectares producing the grapes 
which in the course of years resulted in 
the world’s most expensive headaches 
gradually succumbed. Entire villages 
were deprived of their sole means of 
support. So great became the distress 
that the government offered a prize of 
300,000 francs to the person who would 
provide an effective remedy for the viru- 














She Found A Pleasant Way To : 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. § 

She used Marmola Prescription Tab- 7 
lets, which are made from the famous } 
Marmola prescription. They aid the @ 
digestive system to obtain the full # 
nutriment of food. They will allow you # 
to eat many kinds of food without the § 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 2 

Thousands have found that Mar- 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- } 
plete relief from obesity. And when | 
the accumulation of fat is checked, } 
reduction to normal, healthy weight # 
soon follows. 





















All good drug stores the world over sell } 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar ## 
abox. Ask your druggist for them, or order } 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. H 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
233 Garfield Bldg., 














Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
‘Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, Mass. 

















Elizabeth Arden 


authority on skin-treat- 
ment, declares that with 
just a few minutes’ care 
each day, every woman can 
have a smooth fresh skin. 
She recommends— 


Venetian Cleansing Cream— 
an exquisitely light cream that 
melts into the pores, removing 
every impurity. Soothes and 
softens the skin, keeps it smooth 
and supple. Use night and morn- 


ing. $1, $2, $3. 


Send for “The Quest of the 
Beautiful,” describing all the 
Arden Preparations. 


Salon d’Oro, 673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 


. San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 
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london, 25 Old Bond St. Paris, 255 Rue St. Honere 
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from the Mississippi valley where it had 
led an obscure and innocuous existence on 
the wild grapevines. 

The French had sent us Lafayette. 
We sent them the dread phylloxera. And 
now the shadow of Prohibition is falling 
across the Atlantic, drying up the liners 
as a foretaste of what is in store when 
Pussyfoot Johnson gets through with 
Paris. Do you wonder that the French 
look upon everything American—except 
the dollar—with deep suspicion? 

They might have suspected the Cali- 
fornia vineyardists of having slipped them 
the phylloxera in order to remove com- 
petition in the wine business, if the tiny 
plant louse had not attacked the Cali- 
fornia vineyards just as viciously as it 
did those of Bordeaux. Both grape dis- 
tricts suffered severely from the Missis- 
sippi valley pest, and both of them 
finally obtained the antidote from the 
banks of the great river. 


The Cure 


Arsenic, Paris green, cyanide, sulphur, 
liquids, powders, gases and_ parasites, 
they were all tried and abandoned. 
Nothing was able to reach the tiny grubs 
sucking away at the roots far below the 
surface of the soil. The vineyards seemed 
doomed; restricted to beer and booze, the 
cost of jags promised to come down. O. 
Khayyam’s well known rhymes were about 
to lose their point and popularity when an 
obscure but bright nurseryman saved the 
day and the wine supper. 

“Gosh all hemlocks,’”’ he cursed as he 
threw out another lot of rooted cuttings 
killed by the phylloxera, “‘if this keeps up 
another fifty years, there won’t be a 
grapevine left in all the world.” He 
groaned as he contemplated the dreary 
waste of a wineless future. ‘But whoa 
there!—that’s foolish,” he said to himself. 
“The beast has been in the Mississippi 
valley since the time the Eskimos lived 
on the Chicago river and yet the valley is 
full of grapevines. Why? Page Mr. 
Darwin, boy. Survival of the fittest, of 
course. Only the tough, bitter wild vines 
survived when the phylloxera first got 
busy. They transmitted their power of 
resistance to their offspring and gradually 
increased it until they occupied the entire 
field and flourished as though no aphids 
existed. Sure, that’s it. Let’s try it out.” 

Straightway he put the theory to 
test. Procuring a quantity of wild grape- 
vine cuttings from the Mississippi valley 
he planted them. After they had devel- 
oped roots he cut them back and grafted on 
the stem scions from the best varieties 
of French grapes. These French vines 
growing on Mississippi valley roots he 
set out in the middle of heavily infested, 
slowly dying vineyards. If the phylloxera 
attacked them below the surface, the 
vines did not show it on top; they flour- 
ished like a powder factory in war time. 
The rosy-glow industry was saved. Today 
the raw, home-made wine of America, the 
delicate, finished output of France is 
produced almost entirely from grapes 
grown on the wild résistant roots of Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 

The tiny plant louse that threatened 
the vineyards of the world with destruc- 
tion is worth knowing for more than one 
reason. Though it set out to accomplish 
the same object as Mr. Volstead, there is 
absolutely no relation between the two. 


Its life history illustrates strikingly the 
remarkable manner in which a 
enables her children, be they bootleggers 
or plant lice, to adapt themselves to 
changes in their environment. 

Let us begfh with the microscopic egg 
which has survived the hard winter in a 
crevice of the bark. When the spring 
sun is sufficiently warm, it hatches. From it 
emerges a wee aphid which molts four times 
before it is full grown. Having reached 
maturity in a few days, it makes its way 
to the root system and begins to do two 
things indefatigably: it feeds and lays 
eggs. And the eggs hatch even though all 
the phylloxera down below are females with 
nary a male anywhere round. No wedding 
bells ring for them, but nevertheless 
brood after brood is hatched, consisting 
entirely of females. Late in July and in 
August Nature takes a hand. Realizing 
that winter is approaching, she causes a 
winged form of phylloxera to emerge from 
some of the eggs. They make their way 
to the surface, fly about and commence to 
lay two different sizes of eggs. Out of 
the smaller ones wingless males are 
hatched; the larger ones produce females. 
In early September they mate. Just 
before the cold weather each female lays 
one egg, no more. ‘This fertile, well pro- 
tected egg survives the winter and in 
spring the life cycle of the insect begins 
all over again. 

In California, however, the aphid has 
dispensed with males altogether. Since 
the mild winters enable thousands of the 
insects to survive underground on the 
roots, Nature does not consider it neces- 
sary to go through the entire complicated 
cycle for the production of one fertile 
winter egg; the simplified process of 
parthenogenetic reproduction continues 
indefinitely. Both above and below the 
ground it’s the female of the species that 
is trying hardest to do away with the 
juice of the grape. 


Plant Quarantine 


Among the wild grapevines of its 
original home in the Mississippi valley the 
tiny plant louse, despite its fecundity, 
causes little damage. Only when man 
upsets the balance established by Dame 
Nature, when through his act he turns the 
phylloxera loose among vines that have 
not developed the power of resistance, 
only then does the insect become a 
dangerous pest. 

During the last hundred years man 
has done an enormous amount of upset- 
ting. While the Spanish galleons required 
four to seven months to reach the Pacific 
Coast from Manila, there was no chance 
for insects to survive. But when the 
trip was made in less than three weeks, 
when perishable fruits and the eggs or 
larvae they contained were preserved in 
refrigerator compartments, then it became 
easy for all kinds of injurious insects to 
migrate from one country to the other 
clear round the world. 

The Far West was fortunate in two 
respects: its early agricultural and horti- 
cultural development was brought about 
principally by seeds instead of imported 
plants, and it began very early to pro- 
tect itself against foreign and domestic 
pests by scientific quarantine regulations. 
Today this quarantine system, thanks 
to the codperation of the Western states, 
of the carriers and the Federal Govern- 
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FLOOR ENAMEL 


PACOLDEN BROWN 


Rn Varnish Com 





Old Scarred Floor Boards 


— Hide Them 


Sorr wood floors—age-stained and spotted, 
need try your patience no longer. 


KYANIZE Sanitary Floor Enamel covers the 
olg floor with a glistening coat of waterproof 
beauty. On today, it’s dry tomorrow—a coat- 
ing that defies heels and the elements to injure. 


Use it on porch fioors, too, as well as on con- 
crete or stone, inside or out. 


It’s solid in color, solid in value, guaranteed 
td satisfy. 
Nine handsome opaque shades. 


Write for our booklet, “The Inviting 
Home,” illustrated in colors. 
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Take a Tip from 
Winthrop Wize: 
“Save the Surface” with 


Kyanizo 










Boston Varnish Co. 


Everett Station 


49, | Mass. 
pice 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
A. 1, Greene, 1151 Mission St., San Francisco, California - 
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—in the Olympia 
Oysters free phos- 
phorus salines, price- 
lessfor nerve and brain 
cells, for vitality! In 



















Make the 
Olympia the catsup potassium, 
Oyster another grand mineral! 
Cocktail Treasures of health, a fine 
aHome ppetizer, and all so deli- 
Custom, ious too. Once each week 
~ atleast, or oftener, before 
Order the meal—-wonderful!— 

them in teally priceless! 

the Cafe. —just the oysters (being 


from the nearby beds on 
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ment, is almost fool-proof. Shipments of 
plant products from infested regions are 
vigorously and thoroughly inspected; 
railroads, express and steamship com- 
panies hold all shipments of this nature 
until they have been examined by trained 
inspectors. Many railroads use live 
steam to disinfect freight cars that have 
been filled with cotton or alfalfa from 
weevil infested districts, a practise that 
should be adopted universally. But there 
remain two loopholes—the parcel post 
and the thoughtless traveler. Last winter, 
for instance, a New York importer mailed 
eight small shipments of South African 
plums to addresses in California. They 
reached their destinations, but fortun- 
ately the quarantine officials learned of 
the shipments, obtained the addresses by 
telegraph and succeeded in confiscating 
the packages before they had_ been 
opened. In two of the shipments they 
found grubs of that most dreaded of all 
pests, the Mediterranean fruit fly. Of 
course, the importer did not intend to 
expose the Pacific Coast fruit growers to 
huge losses and wide-spread ruin; he just 
didn’t know any better. 

The same remarks apply to the Los 
Angeles man who visited the Hawaiian 
Islands on the first steamer of the new 
line to make the round trip direct from 
Los Angeles to Honolulu. He declared in 
writing that he was bringing in no pro- 
hibited plant material, but when the in- 
spectors searched his baggage they found 


two cotton bolls out of which they hatched 
eighteen pink boll worms, the pest which, 
should it gain a foothold, may completely 
wipe out the cotton plantations of 
Southern California and Arizona. 

The fruit industry of the Far West has 
reached its present huge size largely 
because the West was clean. Compared 
with Europe, the West had very few 
species of injurious insects and fungi; as a 
result the growers were able to produce 
large crops of clean, marketable fruit. 
They still enjoy this advantage, but every 
year the increase in world traffic necessi- 
tates greater vigilance, more rigid inspec- 
tion of the growing number of commercial 
arteries. 

The prosperity of the farmer affects all 
of us. If the alfalfa weevil reduces 
Farmer Brown’s hay crop twenty tons, 
the town retailers, the city wholesalers 
and manufacturers lose a hundred dollars’ 
worth of Brown’s business. Eventually 
the weevil will force the price of alfalfa 
up, whereupon you and I will have to pay 
more for our milk and butter. You, 
Friend Reader, may think that it’s not 
your funeral if the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, the citrus canker, the Oriental melon 
fly, the boll weevil or the plum curculio 
are turned loose in the orchards and fields 
of the Far West, but nevertheless you 
will help pay the cost. 

Therefore, let us all codperate with the 
quarantine officials and keep the West 
clean. 


An article describing the danger threatening the Western forests from imported pests 
and diseases will appear in an early issue.—The Editors. 





The Rally Call 
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off an army indefinitely as long as they 
dared not rush him or bomb his lair. 

Casco grunted as he surveyed the 
problem before him. No wonder the 
white men—brave as they were—could 
not take Hassler. Secure behind the 
breastwork of lava blocks he had erected, 
the outlaw promptly detected and fired at 
every human movement. Casco’s eyes 
marked the faint glimmer of the sun on 
blued steel and knew Hassler was alert. 
He could see no sign of the Little Chief. 

With a speculative glance at the 
barren chalky formation, Casco rubbed 
his fingers in the dirt and began sys- 
tematically to daub and mark his sweaty 
body in irregular white and brown figures. 
Casco would not have known what 
camouflage meant had he been asked, but 
for countless ages the Wylackies had 
imitated the protective coloring of the 
spotted fawn, the young panther, and 
others of the woods-people whose best 
defense is their invisibility. 

For an hour, flat on his face, Casco 
wriggled his way across the open ground. 
An inch at a time, a half inch even, he 
went forward. Save for the heavy 
knotted club of manzanita wood that he 
had picked up in the thicket, he was 
unarmed. Any moment that blued steel 
barrel protruding from the lava breast- 
work might belch forth its message of 
death. Casco’s eyes, beginning to flicker 
again with apprehension, never left that 


blue glimmer as he edged along. Once 
the rifle barrel turned quickly his way 
and remained steady. Casco hardly 
breathed. 

The slightest move would be fatal, he 
knew. The gun turned away. Hassler 
had evidently decided that his eyes must 
have deceived him. Casco wriggled 
cautiously into the protection of a shallow 
wash and drew a silent breath of undis- 
guised relief. For a time, the worst was 
over. He made good progress now. 

With infinite patience Casco wormed 
his way up the dry wash, working care- 
fully for the protection of rock, or stunted 
bush, or clump of evil-smelling tar-weed. 

At the head of the wash he peered over, 
raising his dirt-streaked face so slowly 
that no watcher could have detected the 
movement. And as his eyes surveyed the 
scene before them Casco began to wish 
with his whole heart that he was almost 
any place on earth except in his present 
location. 

Scarce twenty feet away, the Little 
Chief, bound and gagged, lay helpless in 
the shadow of the cabin. A little beyond, 
flat on his belly, was*Hassler, his rifle pro- 
truding between the blocks of his barri- 
cade and his evil eyes watching the open 
spaces of the Cauldron. It was too late 
to back out now. Even if he succeeded in 
getting back across that barren space 
unseen he could never again face those 
waiting men. 
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Casco considered. He must slip for- 
ward, keeping a shield of rocks before him, 
until he could convince Hassler that he 
came as a friend. He had reached the 
crucial moment now. At the slightest 
suspicion of attack, Hassler would grasp 
the Little Chief and hold him as a shield. 
That meant death, nothing else, to 
Casco. Casco thought of waiting until 
night, then gave up the idea. He would 


not be able to see clearly enough to save | 


the boy’s life. He must crawl closer yet. 
The Little Chief must be warned of the 


approach of succor so that he would not | 


inadvertently give the alarm. 
dropped his head until only his gleaming 


Casco | 


eyeballs shown through the screen of | 


gray-green rabbit sage. There 
slight movement of his throat muscles and 
the chattering danger call of Newhiska, 
the digger squirrel, sounded. 

Both Hassler and the Little Chief 
looked round, but Casco’s head was not 
in sight. When Casco looked again 
Hassler’s gaze had returned to his watch 
of the Cauldron. The outlaw was sure no 
one could come up behind him. 
call sounded—this time querulous, insist- 
ent, but low-toned. This is the call New- 
hiska uses when he tells his tribe to be 
quiet. And the last note of the call had 
a peculiar upward twist that identified it 
to the helpless boy as the warning call 
of Chief Little Wolf. 

The Little Chief could not answer, but 
the smile in his eyes as he turned them 
toward the wash told Casco that he under- 
stood. Again there sounded a disturbed, 
plaintive twitter. It was the call of 
Moosh-tuk, the partridge, when he sees 
something that puzzles and worries him. 
Hassler heard this and grinned evilly as 
he said aloud: 

“All right, Mr. Mountain Quail. 
after your drink of water. Maybe [ll 
eat you for supper.” ‘The outlaw did not 


know that what the Little Chief heard, in | 


Moosh-tuk’s voice, was: 
“Be still and watch. Help is coming.” 
Casco tuned his muscles for his raise out 
of the wash. Somehow, now that he was 
within sight of Hassler, he could not force 
his jumping nerves to be quiet. What 


Come | 


was a | 


Again the | 


would the outlaw do when he first saw his | 


erstwhile jail companion? Casco felt sure 
of the effect of his own glib powers of 
persuasion if he could only get a moment’s 
talk with Hassler. The thing to be feared 
was that the beleaguered man would shoot 
first and talk afterward. Casco’s teeth 
chattered at the thought, but there was 
no help for it now. He raised his head 
and shoulders above the rabbit sage. A 
little more. His straining muscles lifted 


his body another inch or two—he ground | 
his toes silently into the chalky soil for a | 


better leverage— 
“Yap-yap-yar-r-roo-oo!” 


The wail of | 


a coyote rose on the deathly silent air like | 


the cry of a lost soul. 
the broken mazes of the Cauldron, two 
hundred yards away! It 
Casco as though all the blood left his 
heart at once. 
the yells of men and the crash of running 
feet as the posse left the encircling brush 
in a concerted charge. 
the agreed upon signal! 

Hassler knew he could never stem this 
rush with bullets. “The child was his only 
protection now. He whirled on hands 


They had heard | 


and knees, stumbling in his anxiety to 
SA 


But it came from | 


seemed to | 


For the hills echoed to |F 
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reach the boy and hold him over the barri- 
cade as he fired on the advancing men. 
At the first sound Casco knew the coyote 
call had been a real one. Some young 
coyote, driven from his mid-day con- 
cealment by the converging lines of the 
posse, had voiced his disgust in a long- 
drawn, peevish yowl. And the pre- 
mature charge of the posse had left Casco 
unprotected by shelter of any kind and 
unable to explain his presence. 

It was too late to draw back. Casco 
knew that, and he felt a great fear. 
Armed as he was with only a makeshift 
| club against the outlaw’s rifle, a rush now 
meant death for him. He might escape 
down the wash while Hassler was busy 
holding back the charging deputies—but 
if he did, the Little Chief would surely 
pay for Casco’s life with his own. All 
this Casco thought in the space of one 
heart-beat as Hassler, in open-mouthed 
surprise, glared at him. 

Casco’s arm brandished the heavy club 
aloft as he broke into the first weird, 
wailing notes of the death chant. There 
would be no one else to sing it for him, 
he knew. In his terrific fear, Casco saw 
death staring him in the face and the 
heritage of Indian fatalism gripped his 
whole mind. He had no room for other 
emotions. ‘The one second of horror- 
stricken hesitation on Hassler’s part as he 
saw the be-feathered and painted savage 
standing before him is doubtless what 
saved Casco’s life. ‘The outlaw’s rifle, its 
muzzle half raised, was in his hands when 
Casco, without conscious thought, threw 
his club. Hassler doubled over with a 
curious grunt as the whirling club, 
launched from Casco’s hands in fear- 
crazed desperation, struck him under the 
heart. ‘The rifle clattered to the rocks as 
the bandit sank slowly to his knees and 
then lay peacefully down, oblivious to all 
round him. 

Sheriff Greer, at the head of his men, 
clambered over the barricade and clasped 
his little son in his shaking arms, while 
Casco, seemingly indifferent to the 
plaudits of the cheering men, sat weakly 
down on the ground and gazed dizzily at 
the recumbent form of the unconscious 
outlaw. Casco was no longer, in his own 
thoughts, a great warrior. He was again 
just an ordinary, shiftless old Indian and 
he was most horribly scared. 


Next month look for Hugh Wiley’s latest 
‘‘Wildcat’’ story. It’s a whirlwind tale of 
colored high finance with inimitable scenes 
wherein the twin dice prance under the 
Wildcat’s expert guidance.—The Editors. 
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to agree with editors. This is not so easy, 
for they are strong and trained of pinion, 
and can fly from argumental peak to peak 
with a mere flapping of the wings. You 
will remember SuNsET’s discussion of 
the happy ending. One thing, however, 
was omitted, and that is that we all hope 
for the happy ending in our own lives. 
Every little happy ending thrills and 
glorifies us. We graduate from school. 
We get a job. We are married. There 
are children. Perhaps, even, we are 
divorced—all points of search for happi- 
ness. Any one who doesn’t want it is 
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what the newer patois insists is the cat’s 
elbows. When we read of sorrow, unillu- 
minated, of complexities, of un-under- 
standable people, of twenty-five’s sickly- 
sad philosophy in four hundred pages, and 
like it, isn’t 1t because we compare the 
sordidness and unhappiness with our own 
more favorable lot, and register a great 
satisfaction that it isn’t us to whom it all 
happened? You bet you! We don’t 
want happiness all the way, for we know 
that isn’t the way it happens, but we want 
it at the end. 

And if, every so often, we can read of 
that which we do not know, of countries 
which take us away from Sunday papers- 
on-the-davenport, and Monday tubs, and 
Tuesday electric irons—don’t we like it? 

So (since I hope this is so, except for 
those rare geniuses who are able to throw 
the light of great art upon pure tragedy) 
I am hoping that you may say “I liked 
it”—and had a smile when you ‘came to 
“The End”—and leave the sex question 
to those who understand it, which I can’t 
say I care to! 

And that, as the lion said when he fin- 
ished the fictional lamb, is that. 


That Dam’ Lamb! 


(Continued from page 47) 





joke to twit John with, because he’s 
always ragging me about painful episodes. 
And next morning I had a fine chuckle 
as John drove the sheep out to feed. I 
was watching. 
was helping him. He got them out all 
right and the herd shufHled off in the 
direction of the clover stubble—all except 
the new lamb. I heard a wild screech 
from John, Sue yapped and there was the 
pet tearing off to join his beloved red cow. 
‘The red cow never minded, but John did. 
“Sick him, Sue!’ came sizzling to me. 
But Sue declined to sick. She just 
bounded round, pretending to look for 
something to chase. Then inspiration 
smote her—in the wrong place, of course 
—and she laid into the cows. They 
bellowed, the calves in the shed bawled as 
if they were having their throats cut and 
in a flash the whole mob was galloping 
back to the barns, the rams running 
lightly with them. 

John shook his fist, flew into the barn 
and came out mounted and with a black- 
snake in hishands. He ripped down after 
the departing bucks, dogged them back 
into the corral, and then hurried the cows 
far off into the brush and out of sight. I 
kept to the background. It was, I felt, 
no place for a sister. Presently he came 
racing back and hazed the disgusted 
bucks out of the corral. The sun was 
warming up to business and they moved 
like cobblestones, for if there’s anything 
Merinos hate it’s exercise—except when 
you don’t want them to go anywhere. 

I could hear John’s whip snapping and 
I grieved for the bewildered white lamb. 
He went, but he kept John’s horse 
hustling. I finished the dishes and when 
I went out to feed the chickens I peered 
down the pasture and there was John, 
hunched in his saddle. Every once in a 
while I’d see a scurry as the lamb tried to 
break away and come back to the barns. 
John had lots to do besides herding bucks 
and I knew he must be boiling. But he’s 


John was on foot and Sue | 
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= way—he lets nothing get the best of 
im. 

Round ten o’clock John came sailing 
in, ate an early lunch, got supplies for 
the herder of the ewe band and drove off. 
He never said a word, except that he’d be 
back to milk the cows. 

Well, I laughed all right, but as the 
cool of evening came on and I rode out to 
locate the bucks and edge them in toward 
the ranch, I didn’t feel so funny. I 
counted the wrinkly nozed rams and 
failed to find number forty-one with his 
neat, friendly face. Ten dollars is ten 
dollars and with all our expense, little 
brother and sister were having their 
troubles to make the ranch pay. 

I searched the creek for half a mile each 
way and then concluded that the lone- 
some, abused stranger had lit out for 
home—a matter of six miles. I resolved 
to hunt for him in the morning and 
prayed the coyotes would neglect to dine 
upon him during the night. Pet lambs, 
so it has been my experience, have too 
much education and too little fear. 
They’re worse than Cotswold bucks, 
which are the most independent and un- 
sociable creatures on earth in the sheep line. 

John got back in time for supper in his 
customary good humor. I wasn’t going 
to ruffle it till morning, but after he came 
in with the milk, the grouch of ages was 
on him, and naturally I wondered. The 
pail held less milk than the preceding 
night. Puzzled, I commenced to ask 
when he interrupted. 

“That dam’ lamb!” he grunted. 

“But I thought he was lost—I couldn’t 
find him this evening!” I exclaimed. 

“Lost your hat! Wish he was! He 
just hunted up his meal ticket and 
stripped ’er dry. But I'll fix him! I'll 
have no cow chaser on this man’s ranch!” 

So, in the morning, I spruced round 
and, curious as a goat, went out to see 
what John was doing. It was a-plenty. 
He had yoked the new sheep to the horns 
of the biggest, strongest, most pig-headed 
buck in the bunch. Lacking horns, the 
pet sported a stout collar and a foot and 
a half of rope connected him to the heavy, 
curly horns of the other sheep. 

When the gate was open and they 
squeezed through, all at once the way 
they will do, bound for the clover stubble, 
pet lamb wouldn’t budge. He honed for 
his cow. But the hoary old Merino 
stiffened his bull neck and pulled. Pet 
lamp braced himself and sagged. I saw 
a stony glare in John’s eyes just before the 
blacksnake zipped round the newcomer’s 
bare legs. He went with a rush, a pitiful 
expression on his amiable countenance. 


HE day was a trifle cool and windy; it 

was getting along toward fall when the 
bucks begin to recall thoughts of their 
lady loves. So I rode out three times to 
see what mischief the band was contem- 
plating. They were pretty good, but 
trouble was brewing between the yoke 
mates. Pet lamb was innocently stub- 
born and decently well filled with grass, 
but old Merino was looking as ferocious 
as a benevolent, wrinklenosed old sheep 
can look, and he was terribly gaunt. The 
third time I went out, along in the middle 
of the afternoon, Merino’s ferocity was 
explained. Pet lamb had wangled him 
out of the bunch a full three hundred 
yards and was inching in the direction of 
the grazing cows. Every time Merino 
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| 
put down his hungry nose to feed, the | 
diabolical cow-chaser would jerk him half 
a dozen steps cow-ward before he could 
get his weight against the rope. Talk 
about brainless sheep! That lamb was 
a schemer from away back! 

Merino was wrought to a fearful pitch. 
He was a fraternal beast and couldn’t 
endure leaving the band. My sense of 
humor was blunted. I laid in on pet 
lamb myself with the whip. Sentiment 
fled from me. I couldn't have that 
Merino, one of our best, lose flesh on 
account of a ten-dollar hunk of devil. 
But as soon as I quit, he was at it again. 
Hopelessly, I ordered Sue to try, but Sue 
couldn’t mislay her youthful training and 
simply would not bite. Instead, she | 
frightened the Merino, who believed | 
unjust odds were against him. I groaned | 
and went home. 


DURING the next week, I'll bet John 
and I put in three hours a day trying | 
to hammer sense into that sheep. We | 
changed yoke mates every day, and pet | 
lamb would warp him out of the bunch | 
every day. Nights, we had to put him 
into a stall lest he break into the other | 
corral and snitch a warm drink from the | 
red cow. We were at our wits end—and 
it went against the grain to be stumped | 
by a sheep! = 4 

As a last resort John picketed the pet | 
out in the stubble with the rest of the | 
sheep, but on the fourth morning as 
John, mounted on old Baldy, rode off 
leading ‘“‘the dam’ lamb” to his stake, 
there was a sudden commotion. I heard 
Sue’s hysterical yapping and got to the 
door in time to see John describing a 
graceful curve off Baldy’s back. If there 
is one thing patient Baldy can’t tolerate, 
it’s to get a rope hooked under his tail. 
The lamb, snatching advantage of John’s | 
brooding, had streaked round from the | 
right to the left side of the horse before | 
my brother perceived his move. I never | 
saw such a smart sheep. : 

It doesn’t sweeten a_ hard-working 
rancher’s disposition to get bucked off a 
gentle old saddle horse, so at noon I | 
stepped softly. I never realized John 
could be so glum, but I was in a hurry, 
for I was driving to town for mail and 
grub, and didn’t razz him as I might have 
done with lots of time at my disposal. 
Besides, I was beginning to sympathize, 
especially since John wasn’t talking any 
more about the set-to I had with a skunk 
the month previous. 

I arrived home rather late. John was 
cooking supperand as I entered thelean-to | 
with my arms full of bundles, I heard him | 
singing joyously. I grinned to myself. | 
Says I, he must have come out top-hole | 
with our pet this evening. 

“Hello, sis!” he shouted jovially. “Got 
somethin’ powerful good for supper!” 

I sniffed. It did smell good. He had | 
a cover on the big frying pan. | 

“What?” I demanded, three-fourths 
starved. I was awfully tired of bacon 
and jack rabbit and boiled hen. 

“That dam’ lamb!” he exulted and 
swished off the lid. I stared. Within 
were four monstrous mutton chops. 

“Yep!” whooped John. “Aint no 
dam’ lamb goin’ to boss me!” 

Which, as I munched on the remains of 
that smart, pretty, whitefaced, friendly 
sheep, impressed me as being about the 
last word in any argument. 
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= Equipment and Service 
Bo SAN FRANCISCO Unequalled 


DAILY 
Lv San Francisco (Ferry) 11.00 a. m. 
Ar Chicago . . . . 9:00am. 


yp > Crossing Great Salt Lake and 
< via Ogden 


The Direct Line to the East 


—Connecting at Chicago with All 
Limited Trains to New York 
and other cities 


Also— 
Pacific Limited 


Daily to Chicago in 68 hours 


And— 
St. Louis Express 


to Denver, Kansas City and St. Louis 







Any Southern Pacific Agent 
will gladly furnish you with 
further information. 
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“Let Joy Be 
. Unconfined!” 





There’s always a holiday atmosphere 
aboard the Yale and Harvard—which is 
particularly noticeable at this time of 
the year. Dancing, feasting and ocean 
pastimes make this one of the most en- 
joyable trips imaginable. 
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J San Francisco and Los Angeles. p 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles. 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult curmearest office lefore 
img. Oars fully loaded and unloaded by cot d men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FRBIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearbera Street, Chicago 
_ Menadneck Bidg., San Franc! Van Nays Bidg., Les Angeles 
q Alaska Buliding, Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bullding Beston, Old Senth Ballding 
Cleveland, Hippedrome Building 
Cincinnati 
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What Do You Want to Know 
About Travel ? 


Ask the SUNSET GUIDE POST 











This catalog will 

show you how to 
secure the names of your 
best prospective customers, 
those you want to reach most. Counts and 
prices are given on thousands of different 
Lists, covering business concerns, professions 
and individuals, such as Noodle Manufac- 
turers, Druggists, Coal Mines, Farmers, etc. 
Personalized sales letters and descriptive liter- 
ature mailed to live prospects will increase your 

sales by creating direct orders or inquiries. 

99% Guaranteed Mailing Lists 
backed by our 5¢ refund 

insure your getting up-to-date information, for 
our Lists must be compiled from latest sources 

to avoid heavy losses through the guarantee. 
Send for FREE Reference Book today 
A postcard will bring this valuable sales _ help. 
ROSS-GOULD CO., 516 N.10th, St. Louis, 
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Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











A Colorado Correction 


I have noted in your department of | 


the August SUNSET a young man of 
Rupert, Idaho, requesting information 
concerning land in Elbert County, Colo- 
rado. 

Your reply to Mr. E. D. B. gives con- 
clusive evidence that your information 
files need revising. 

My ranch of 320 acres is situated as 
near the center of the county as it could 
possibly be, being thirteen miles from the 
Colorado and Southern Railroad, eighteen 
from the Rock Island and I should judge 
about forty miles from where the Union 
Pacific crosses our county. From our 
home we can see the houses of twelve 
other ranches, the nearest being three- 
quarters of a mile away and the farthest 
about three and a half miles. We are all 
engaged in dry farming, all run herds of 
cattle numbering from fifteen to thirty 


head, some of us have quite a number of | 


hogs, and we are all making good. These 
ranches are, in all cases except one, farms 
of less than a section, running from 200 
acres to ahont 400. So we can now cross 
out—quoting from your article—“Land is 
held in large tracts.” 

The last tax assessment was levied by 
the state at a minimum of $15.00 per 
acre, and in our particular district at a 
maximum of $25.00 per acre, but there 
are those of us who would not think of 
selling our land for any such price. To 
be sure, there is a half section of land 
within two miles of us which could be 
bought for $10.00 per acre, and as pretty 
a piece of land as you would ever want 
to see. This would seem to justify us in 
crossing out the remainder of your sen- 
tence reading “and can be bought for 
much less than the figures you name, but 
it takes a large acreage to keep a sizable 
herd going.” In connection with this, 
let me say that a large number of our 
ranchers now have silos and raise enough 
corn on a twelve-acre field to fill a 100-ton 
silo. No one ever thinks of sending their 
cattle to a “‘nearby National Forest’’—at 
least I have never heard of such a thing. 
Let me give you some personal experience 
with crops, and my experience as a farmer 
dates only from 1919. 

I bought a half-section of land from the 
State of Colorado (school land) payments 
to be made as follows: One-tenth of pur- 
chase price down, price at State Appraisal, 
with remainder to be paid in nineteen equal 
payments, with interest at 6%. have 
now broken out about sixty acres, have 
built a five-room house, built a good barn 
and a tile silo. On one field last year I 
raised oats that ran 36 bushels to the 
acre, and barley that ran 40 bushels to the 
acre. Our county agent took a sample 
of my barley to the National Western 
Stock Show at Denver last January and 


A SCHOOL 


should be selected with care 


We have given much time and thought 
to the study of school conditions. We 
never recommend a school unless we 
have visited it and know something 
about it. 

We have a complete file of personally 
compiled information about many 
schools on the Pacific Coast. 

Let us tell you about the schools we 
have visited. 

We will do our best to help you place 
your children in the right school. 


Ask Mr. Fostér 


Pacific Coast Offices 


LOS ANGELES 


Ambassador Hotel 
Rosslyn Hotel 
J. W. Robinson Store 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Hotel Stewart 
The White House 


PORTLAND 
Meier & Frank Co. 


SEATTLE 
‘Frederick & Nelson 


42 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
cities and resorts 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 




















Put your Records in 


KARDEX 


TONAWANDA,.N.Y. BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


MAKE MONEY 
3 AT HOME ¢ 















| VY ean earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writ- 


ing show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new 
simple “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing ; we teach you how, guarantee you steady work at home 
no matter where you live, and pay yoy cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


401 Ryrie Building toronto, Can. 








Spare Time Money 


—is “velvet.” Turn your spare hours and 
opportunities into real cash. Subscrip- 
tion workers affiliated with the SUNSET 
SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU are au- 
thorized to take orders for any and all 
publications. Send names of two good 
local references and 2c stamp and receive 
the new SUNSET BUREAU Wholesale 
Catalogue, enabling you to handle sub- 
scriptions at a profit. 
Address 

Sunset Subscription Bureau 
460 Fourth Street San Francisco 
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brought me home the second prize, the 
first going to a farmer in Lincoln County 
—simply because his sample was hand 
picked and mine was not. For confir- 
mation of the above statement I refer you 
to Mr. Aicher, county agent for onan 
C ounty, Kiowa, Colorado. 

Referring to your statement that ‘ ‘the 
center is without railroads, and the high- 
ways are not developed,” let me tell you 
that there are now in operation no less 
than three truck lines, headquarters near 
the center of the county, on which you 
can have your produce transported clear 
to the stock yards of Denver, or only to 
the railroads, according to your pleasure. 
The highways are in splendid condition, 
and the one truck line nearest me is run 
by the manager of one of the largest 
ranches ir our vicinity who runs about 75 
or 80 brood sows all the time and markets 
his stock in Denver, and who makes the 
trip of sixty miles in about three hours. 
He leaves his ranch at daylight and 
arrives at the Stockyards in time for the 
opening of the market. And I may add 
that he nearly always tops the market in 
price received, too. This statement can 
also be verified by reference to our county 
agent. 

To be sure, there are rough places in 
Elbert County, but what county has 
none? This year our crops were not as 
good as usual owing to the drought of 
June and July from which the entire 
country suffered, but in Elbert County, 
which is called the “rain belt,” we are 
now getting plenty of moisture and our 
crops are going to make it all right. 

I trust that this information will cause 
you to rectify the misapprehension which 
you have given Mr. E. D. B. 

Yours very truly, James R. Bruce. 


A. We are gladly giving space to. this 
letter of Mr. Bruce concerning the ‘rain 
belt” of Elbert County, a “rain belt” due 











to the fact that the center of Elbert | 


County has a higher elevation than the 
plains to the east, south and north. The 
rainfall is from three to four inches higher 
than the precipitation in the lower lying 


regions and this excess moisture accounts | 


for the better yields and better farming 
conditions described by our correspon- 
dent. Outside of the limited area of the 
“rain belt”? the conditions described in 
answer to our Idaho correspondent con- 
tinue to prevail, Mr. Bruce’s own letter 
calling attention to last summer’s drouth. 


Concerning Employment 


Q. I am anxious to come to the Pacific 
Coast, but I feel that I should not make 


the change unless I first obtained a | 


position out there. I am a bookkeeper 
with knowledge of stenography and have 
been working in the hardware line for 
eight years. Can you assist me to find a 
suitable re Portland, Seattle 
or Tacoma?—L. B. J., OMana, Nes. 


A. The role of employment agency is 


entirely outside the scope of the Service | 


Bureau. If the Federal Government finds 
it impossible to compile and keep on hand 


reliable up-to-date and accurate. infor- | 


mation on employment opportunities, 
how could a publication render such a 
service? The expense involved in main- 
taining a really worth-while employment 
agency makes it impossible for us to ven- 
ture into this field. 
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Figures that evidence the strength 


and progress of Californias largest bank 
RESOURCES : 


$225,000,000 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS - 


$20,000,000 


DEPOSITORS: 


 B45,000 
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When the Seals Come, 
Buy Them ; 


Aer before Christmas, you will be offered 
some Christmas Seals. Keep them and use 
them on envelopes and packages. Send a check or 
money order to cover the small sum they cost. 
When you do this, you help in the fight against 
tuberculosis. You help save human lives. Your 
help goes where help is most needed 
—to the house that is clouded with 
the threat of death. When the seals 
come, buy them. 
Stamp out Tuberculosis 
with Christmas Seals 
THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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GIVE SUNSET CLUBS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Magazine subscriptions—“‘the gifts that last’’—always are fitting, always in good taste. 
of the combinations below; order two or more magazines together in clubs and save money. 


Choose one 
(Savings on 


the SUNSET clubs listed on this page range from $1.20 to $5.40.) 


“Shop Early” 


applies just as forcibly to magazine subscriptions as to purchases in stores. - 


Get your 


subscriptions in early, and you will receive better and prompter service. 


Look over the magazine bargains be'ow 
and we will quote you the lowest possible club rate. 


If you do not see the combination you want, send us your list 
All subscriptions for one year. 





ALL THE FAMILY ENJOY THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
(Founded 1878—For All Denominations) 


Editor, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, Author of 
“In His Steps” 


CHRISTIAN | 
lOH ERE LDS 




















: i 
The weekly family —. your mage loved 
should be in every Christian home. CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD discovered a Pelipaace’ "— the 
sort of reading y you can place before your 
children. You'll allleve the new serial “Pe- 
nelope’s Problems.’’ And you'll enjoy the fear- 
less editorials, fresh slants on world news, the 
weekly sermon, clean, fascinating fiction, 
stirring missionary tales from life, new Bible 
Puzzle Pictures to entertain all the family, 
Sunday School Lesson explained for the young- 
sters, constructive articles on Christianity as a 
life—not merely a belief, and wonderfully 
realistic travel stories and pictures that carry 
you to Egypt, to India, and many foreign lands. 
52 fine illustrated magazines (one every week) 
—over 1,000 big pages of good reading ina year. 


BARGAIN CLUBS AT LAST CHANCE 
PRICES 











SUNSET-CHRISTIAN HERALD 
UNITS 


SUNSET (12 issues) $2. 
CHRISTIAN HERALD (52 issues )$2.00 


Regular Price $4.50 


Both For Only $3.50 
Save $1.00 


Sunset and Christian Herald 
Both with— 
American Magazine. . . all 3 for $6.00 
Collier’s Weekly all 3 for $5.50 
all 3 for $5.00 


Delineator 

all 3 for $4.25 
all 3 for $5.75 
Modern Priscilla... . . .all 3 for $5.00 
Our World (including membership in 
International Institute of Informa- 
all 4 for $6.00 
People’s Home Journal.all 3 for $4.25 
Pictorial Review all 3 for $4.90 
Radio News all 3 for $5.75 
Review of Reviews... .all 3 for $6.50 
Today’s Housewife... . all 3 for $4.25 

Woman’s Home Com- 
i all 3 for $5.00 


World’s Work all 3 for $6.75 
Youth’s Companion... . all 3 for $5.75 








THE SEASON’S BEST CLUB BARGAINS 


Bargain 
Price 
*American, *Woman’s Home Companion and Sunset 


American (or Collier’s Weekly) and Sunset 
(All three for $6.00) 


Asia (or Shadowland or House Beautiful) and Sunset 
(Any two with Sunset for $8.00. All three with Sunset for $10.75) 


Atlantic Monthly (or Harper’s, or Scientific American) and Sunset 6.00 
(Any two with Sunset, $10.00; all three with Sunset, $13.75) 


Boys’ Life (or American Boy), Radio and Sunset 


Camera Craft (or American Cookery) and Sunset 
(All three for $4.50) 


Century (or The Nation) and Sunset 
(All three for $11.00, saving $2.20) 


*Cosmopolitan (or *Hearst’s, or *Good Housekeeping) and Sunset. . 
(Any two with Sunset, $7.25; all three with Sunset, $9.75) 


*Delineator, *Everybody’s and Sunset 
Everybody’s (or McClure’s) and Sunset 


(All three for $7 .00) 


Fashionable Dress (or Garden Magazine) and Sunset 
(All three for $7.00) 


*Harper’s Bazar, *Cosmopolitan (or *Hearst’s) and Sunset 


Home Designer and Sunset 
(Above includes Home Designer, $1.00 Book of California Homes, and one complete set of 
house plans selected therefrom.) 


McCall’s, Pictorial Review and Sunset 
McCall’s (or Today’s Housewife) and Sunset 


(All three for $4.25) 
Modern Priscilla (or Etude, or Boys’ Life) and Sunset 


(Any two above with Sunset, $5.50) 


Our World (or World Fiction) and Sunset 


(All three of the above for $7 .00, saving $2.00) 
People’s Home Journal, McClure’s and Sunset.................... 
Physical Culture (or Illustrated World) and Sunset 


(All three for $7 .00) 

Pictorial Review (or Designer) and Sunset 

Review of Reviews (or Travel) and Sunset 
(All three for $8 .00) 

Motion Picture (or Classic, or Screenland) and Sunset 
(Any two above, with Sunset, $6 . 30) 

World’s Work (or Scribner’s, or Current Opinion, or Forbes’) and Sunset... 
(Any two with Sunset, $9.00; any three with Sunset, $12.50) 

St. Nicholas (or Smart Set) and Sunset 
(All three for $9.00) 

Youth’s Companion, Pictorial Review and Sunset 


*Must go to same address 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 FOURTH STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 






































